





The Istitute of Chinese Culture 


This Institute was originally established under the auspices of the Mini- 
stry of Education of the Republic of China, but later on became an inde- 
pendent institution, with Dr. Chang Chi-yun, ex-Minister of Education, as 
director. From its very inception, the purpose of this Institute has been to 
promote international cultural exchange and cooperation, and a group of 
outstanding scholars and professors of Free China have been invited to co- 
operate and strive in unison to achieve such an aim. 


The publications of this Institute fall into two main categories: 
I. BOOKS 


CHINA STUDY SERIES, international edition, published by this 
Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First series 
containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese Culture, 2) 
Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and President Chiang 
Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary China, 6) Chinese Geo- 
graphy, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinese Art, and 9) Bibliography, in 
addition to books published in English. 


II, PERIODICALS 


1. CHINESE CULTURE, a quarterly review, published in English. 
Though articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, 
inter-cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese scholars to effect contact and exchange 
of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the world. 


2. CHINA TODAY, a monthly, published in English. Popular, 
enlightening, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a 
glimpse of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of things 
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The Essence 
of Chinese Culture 
(FB XLER) 
By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


A most up-to-date elucidation 
of all aspects of Chinese culture, 
comprehensive in contents and live- 
ly in presentation, providing a 
wealth of information on various 
subjects of interest to Western 
students of China. 

Publisher: Chiaa News Press 
Price: NT$120.00 
- US$ 4.00 





Chinese Culture 
As A Bulwark 


Against Communism 
(PF RRAZ MH AK) 
By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


An authoritative appraisal of 
Confucianism, with special refer- 
ence to its contribution to the free 
world’s present-day struggle against 
Communism, penned by _ Free 
China’s topmost scholar on Confu- 
Cian studies. 

Publisher: fastitute of Chinese Culture 
Price: WT$20.00 
US$ 0.80 
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A Life of Confucius 
(aL F #) 

By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 

An invaluable book on the life 
and works of Confucius, present- 
ing a vivid picture of the Master’s 
life-long educational and political 
activities, and giving a lucid ac- 
count of his teachings. It is in- 


teresting to both students of China 
and the lay readers. 


Publisher: China News Press 


Price: NT$30.00 
US¢ 1.20 








CHINA STUDY SERIES 


International Edition 
( PERB=aBS : BRE ) 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


in cooperation with CHINA CULTURAL FOUNDATION 


First Series—300 Vols., Total Price: US$160.00° 
#Books and periodials publiched in Eaglish (see X and XI) are not included. 








ss tse s= 


I. Chinese Culture 


Symposium on Chinese Culture (c(t ®), 2 vols, 
by Chang Chi-yun & others (ANOS 


Sympostum on Confucianism (1 #4#a%), 2 vols., 

by Chen Ta-chi & others (MKRB) 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Learning 

(PRS Re MM), 4 vols, 

by Chien Mu & others (RS) 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Philusophy 

(FMGSLw®), 3 vols., 

by Chien Mu & others (23%) 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Political Thought 

and Institutions (P@x AB eRe LMM), 3 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (RNI4H) 
Syinposium on the History of Chinese Revolution 

(FRSHLMB), 3 vols, 

by Yu Yu-jen & others (F GtE®) ececcesccsessesocccsoscccoosoeees 
Symposium on Chinese Diplomatic History 

(#RA2 MB), 2 vols, 

by Huang Tsen-ming 2 others (@ ESS) 
Symposium on Chinese Military Hower f (# BRE BEB), 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun @ others (RUS US$ 
Symposium on the History of ery: in China 

(EHS SMM), 2 vols. 

by Lin Chih-ping & others (*#& *%) -- 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Buddhism 

(PRMK EMM), 3 vols. 

by Chang Chia & others (1% %) 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Literature 

(P27 F eB), 4 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (KES) 
Symposium un the Hinory of Chinese Art ‘ 

(PRE Mt MB), 3 vols. 

by Yu Chun-chih & others (RBR%) 
Symposium on the wv of Chinese Music 

m8 ee Mem), 2 vols. 

by Tai Tswi-lun & others (G&S) 
Chinese Historical Geography (FMS ¢ *H), 3 vols., 

by Shih Chang-ju & others (G@mS) 


Symposiuin on the Culture of Border Regions of China 

(23 xit@®), 3 vols., 

by Ling Shun-sheng & others (RUB )---.------00.ececeeeeeee 
Symposium on Taiwan's Culture ake 3 vols., 

by Lin Hsiung-hsiang & others (“iRét 
Great Characters in Chinese History 

(BLEMRAAM), 2 vols, 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (i tt#4%)...... 
National Universitics in Chinese History @ ABRAM), 

by Li Tsung-tong & others ( & XM) - 
Sy:nposium on Chinese and Japanese Culturcs 

(#3 itt), 2 vols., 

by Liu Pe-min & others (WaBS) 
Symposium on Chinese and Japancse Culturcs, ond Series 

(Ate), 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (BH) 
Symposium on Chinese and Korean Cultures 

(FBT cM™®), 2 vols., 

by Tong Tso-pin & others (&%& KS) 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Cultures 

(PBRTIEBE), 

by Kuo Ting-i & others (M@UH) 
Symposium on Chinese and Thai Cultures ((2 #3 (tM mM), 

by Ling Shun-sheng & others (200% ®) 
Symposium on Chinese and Turkish Cultures ARAN, 

by Chow Hung-tao & others (HR BB) 
Symposium on Chinese and Italian Cultures (Qc ®), 

by Liu Wen-tao & others (MZBF) US$0.55 
Confucianism and Modern Coase CAFORAERE EO, 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun (38 (25) -- - US$ 
Democratic-Constitutional Seniienans and Chinese Culture 

(2+ SP RPOxzt), 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun (dh 'tt4) 
Introduction to Chineie Culture (ie % (ttm), 

by Hsiao I-shan (G—1W) 
Metaphysics of Confucianism (3 2¥ 4%), 

By Le Remmg (UR) 00-005 sce ovesecceserbenssocsserensseeseosscones 


Logic (#2) 
by Chang Ti-chum ( 89RTi)-----+-0---0eereeeeceeereceeceeeneesenenes 


Il. -Chinese Classics 


‘the Book of Odes, with Notes (R&§@), 2 vols., 
by Chis Wam-li (MBM Z)--0- cece cere ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
the Book of Histury; with Annotations (#8 
by Chu Wan-li (GT) 
\ New Explanation of the Book of Changes (M9), 
by Tsao Sheng (@#) 
the Four Books; with Notes (@##), 2 vols., 
by Chien Mu (88) 
\ Scientific Study of the Chinese Classics Ta-hsueh 

and Chung-yung (+48 Mi), 

by Pressdent Chiang Kai-shek (@@H) 
Contucws Analects; with Explanation in Modern Spéech 

(awHTLM), 2 vols., 

by Chen Chun (AB) 


III. Works.of Dr. Sun .Yet-sen 


The Essentials of the Three Principles of the People (= asee™) 





ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (RUBIB) ----------ereereeeeeneeeeeee enone .25 
The Essentials of the Principle of Nationalism (Rik+ 2), 
44 by Tang Cheng-chu (1% 229) ceeecesereeceeeeeeereeerenmeerees US$0.25 


Classified Works of Mencius; with Notes 
(EFAMEIF). 2 vols., 
by Wang Wei-hsia (E(B): -------00eceevceeeeeeneeeecneeceeeeeeees 


The Teaching of Shun-tze (+2), 
by Chen Ta-chi (AX) 
New Edition of Lao-tze (€ +) %@), 2 vols., 
by Yen Lin-fong (MBX) 
New Edition of Lao-tze; with Commentaries 
(2F RO TRE), 
by Yen Lin-fong (MR) --- 


Introduction to Mo-tze (% erie), 
by Kao Pao-kuang (MR IL)--------+0eeeeeeerecendecnecceereneneeees 


and President Chiang Kai-shek 


The Essentials of the Principic of Democ racy (2 BER), 
ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (% mi) 
The Essentials of the Principle uf Livelihood (R4 t#@B&), 
ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (Sf mi) 








Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Speeches (MIX BURMIM), 


ad. by Tang Chong-chw (MEBSE) -oc-cserreeeeererseseneecneeeees US$0.25 
Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Letters (WI (MH), 

od. by Tang Cheng-chu (MIE) ----000-ceercrerrerrerneerennene US$0.25 
Selections of President Chia ays - mas ORSCRES 4 vols., 

(1) Politics Ga) (2) M HA), (3 Rieoalen 

& Youth (ARRW), (4) Philoeo Sy h See 

ad. by Chim Hsiao-i (RMB) voreeeerreereeeerreereevereeee eeveneees panne 7 00 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 2nd Series 
(Sh PRBANS), : 
ed. by Ch'in Hsiao-i (Rem) PTTTTTTTIITT eee US§0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, $rd Series 

(Set aae=B), 

ed. by Ch’ im H sigon~i (EMM) -----0-eceerereeresseeeennssenees soeee USQO.1S 
Selections of Presid Chiang's Lectures, 4tf? Series 

(SRP BA MM), 

ed. by Ch'in Hsigond (EMR) ------ecceeeeneeceeceeceneneennensenees US$0.25 
Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 5th Series 


( > 

ed. by Ch'im Hsiao-i (SEHW)----00--0---e-neereeeeeeeeenecneceenees US$0.20 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Teaching and Western Civilization 

(BLSRRAGHX«L), 





IV. Chinese History 


History of Chinese Historiography (PLB), 


by Li Tsumg-tong (FRB) ------vereererreeerseerneseereevercesnees US$0.50 
History of Chincse Peoples (# MRK), 

by Lo Hsian-lim (BRIM) «----cesvseesereereeeercseenerertenensssesens US$0.60 
History of Chinese Thought (M8. %), 

by Chien Mus (QB) -----e-r-eeeeecnereneeneeerenscreessneneesensesenre US$0.60 


History of Chinese Political Thought (HERE BE), 6 vols., 
by Hsiao Kuang-chuan (G2). Uss2 


Histary of Chinese Political Institutions (MIRO), 


by Tseng Fan-hom (SMM) -+:-0+-cceeesseeeeesensesenssnneensecsee® US$0.60 
History of Chinese Civil Service (ic WOES), 

by Chang Kin-chien (QRQeihl) -+-++-++seeeeereeeeereseeeeeeeneenennes US$0.55 
History of Ancient Chinese Society (HMA (tH@#), 2 vols., 

by Li Tsumg-tomg (ERMA) --0--+-reereeereereeteceeeeeeesererenesens US$}.00 
Brief Pistory of Chinese Military Affairs (RM Me), 

by Chang Chi-gum (GAY 4) ---0--eseerrreeeeeretereneneennerteenees US$0.45 


History of the Interrelation between China and the Western 
World (#AZAK), 5 vols., 


by Maurus Fang Hao (PWR) ++++esserceeereeseeseeneenereeeeesenes US$3.00 
History of Chinese Bibliography (# MAM), 
by Hsu Shih-ying (FEAR) ------eeeeeeseeeereeeeneees eereecccesceees US$0.55 


Educational Thought of the Pre-Ch’in Period Lament 
by Yu Shu-lin (QeW@W)e--scecceseesserssrsereeeesseennnsssessesensees 
A General Outline of the gd of the Sung and a 

Dynasties (AF MUL), 2 vols., 


by Chien Muu (GBB) +: -+-cerre-cercsesesesseseseesesensnesssesseseesees US$0.85 
A Comparative Study of Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy 

(kerr BOP), 

by Chang Chun-mai (¢> 1») RE US$0.40 
The Influence of Chinese Culture in Japan (OLR, 

by Liang Jung-jo (REZ) --seeseeeseveevesessesenseseeseneesenees US$0.55 


Development of Chinese Calligraphy and Painting CORERIND, 4s 

by Lu Fo-ting (AUME)-------s0eereeseeecereeceeeeeensseesenseseesens 
Comments on the Chinese Orthodox Histories (E #M@®), 5 vols., 

by Sung Shee (4M) & Yang Yu-lu (WPA) oereeeeeeeeeee sees US$3 00 
An Outline of the Ancient History of China CRIS. |. 

by Chang Yin-lin (GEM) ---reeeerrreereeeeeeerreneeseersererrene 


by Lite Te-shum (GEFW))--00--- cece cece rreeneereeeeeeasereneceesees US§0.60 
Biog y of President Chia: Pte 3 vole, 

wo Rolingtos K. Tong = 7. soeseveenceserecesseseees US$0.80 
Eight Articles on Chinese Ancient History (#@ La /\a), 

by Li Tumg-fang (BMH) -r-e-reeeeesceennseenneeeeeeeeeeeeesenees US$0.50 
History of the Pre-Ch’in Period (ZL), 

By Li Tumg-farg (RMA) --------eeeeereeessessscseeeresesensesens US$0.45 
History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties (2M), 

by Lao Kam (GR) --+----e-cecesveeereneesessssnsstensasecenecneerers US$0.60 


History of the Wei, Tsin, and Southern and Northern 
Dynasties (HIE &), 
by Lao Kan (2 GR)-s+-ss-eseeseeseeeeseessesnesnseneesenteseeesseneeees US$0.45 
History of the Sui, LIke and Five Dynasties GEN, 
by Fu Lo-cheng (1%) 


History of the T’ang Dynasty (Js), vol. 1 


Seen eeeeeeteneees seneeenes seneeersseeeseees 


by Chang Chum (TER) -------eesereeeeereesecensesseeerentessceseesess US$0.55 
History of the Sung Dynasty (##), 2 vols., 

by Maurus Fang Hao (25iR) -+++++++sesssseenseeeeeeees Masroccecoce US$1.10 
History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (#%), 

by Hsiao T-shan (Wil) --s-+eeeeeeseeceesssseseeeeseeeeeesseeeere US$0.60 


History of Chinese Modern Politics (Mit (ticit ®), 

by Chang Hsiao-chien (th) 
History of Chinese Modern 7 ecm (RI AR), 

by Yang Yu-chumg (With) ----s-rrrecrereerereceereesscseeeserens US$0.55 
A Modern Diplomatic ao of China 

(PRUERAZSE), vol. 1, 

by Maurus Fang Hao (GR) pecccccccccccoresececoosooscoecocccccce US$0.55 


Chronological Biography 5 Confucius (7_F¥ 3"), 2 vols., 











V. Contemporary China 


The Interior Affairs of the Republic of China 

(PRBP ABR). 3 vols., 

by Kao Ying-iu & others (WMMB) --reeeerreeeee eneepenenpios US$1.60 
General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 

Modern China (PM RBAMBI), 3 vols., 


by Li Shih-mow & others (FMR RD )oooe-ve-seecesncensesseesesens US$1.95. 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 

Modern China, 2nd Series (PMR @e@iawe), 3 vols., 

by Li Shih-mou & others (e353) t ) eee eee U 
General Report on Universities and Colleges in Modern 

China (#M@ REAM), 2 vois., 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (GAMMA) -0r-cceeceeeeeeeeeeeenes US$1.05 
General Report on Modern Chinese Education 

(PMRGKAH), 2 vols., 

é 


y Wu Tsun-sheng & others (SRA) corvrreeeerreeeeeeeerees US$1.05 
-Chinese Education To-day (#3 WRR), 4 vols., 
by Sue Chien-sheng & others (MUIBEM) «---+-++++ soeseeceeeees US$L.35 








by Hsu Tumg-lai (BEDI) --re-ceeeseeeesereeeceeeeceeeneeseseerenes US$0.80 
Commentary on Tao ein (RUDE), 
"by Li Chen-tung (FIRS) crecereeeseeeeeeenenseneeeseseseneeeseees US$0.50 
Life of P’u Shou-keng (#0 %2e(®), 
by Lo Hsiandin (TBH) s++ereecerereeerereeereeerreneeeecseeesees US$0.55 
Life of Cheng Ho (S#0RHe), 
by Hsu Yu-hu (thE) - US$0.50 
Life of Tseng Kuo-fan (# EE ®), 
by Hsiao Toshan (Ql) -+++--seeeeveseesecsenseeseneesseseeseeses US30.50 
Biographies of the + on Overseas Chinese 
(MELA), vol. 1, 
ed. by Chou Hsou-hsia (RA Kt) US$0.45 
Essays on Chinese Education (#9), 6 vols., 
by Chang Chi-yun (38385). US$2.70 


Chinese Fducation, Learning and Culture 
(PKA BRAC), 2 vols., 
by Lim Tze-shun & others (ARF WH) -e-eeseesereerereceeeeseees US$0.85 


An Qutline of the History of the Republic of China 
—_-. 7 voli., 
by Chang Chi-yun (KE). 


History of the Founding of the Republic of China 

(FRR CMT), 

by Chang Chi-yun (URE4)..+--c-esecrreeseseserseseseessseneteesees US$0.30 
History of the Chinese Constitutional Practice 

(PRRPTBR), 2 vols., 

by Liu Si-ou (WAR) 
The Theories Concerning Three Principles of the People 

(=R+ AMR wm), 2 vols, 

by Chang Chi-yun (938) 





US$§3.15 








US$1.00 





US$0.50 


Explanation on Chinese Constitution (#2), 
(essa): 


by Tien Chuum-chim (Hi 1Gig)--------ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeeeeeecenees US$0.15 
he Principles of Natignal Reconstruction (@RiMZ), 
by Chang Chi-yum (GRICEA)-------0+-ceeeeseeeeseeeeseesensceeeenees US$0.55 





Brief History of the Nationalist Party of China (Kuomintang) 
’ (PRBRAATS EPS), 





by Chang Chi-yun (Gite): -- US$0.10 
The Reconstruction of a Model Province Based on the 

Three Principles of the People (=[RtRRWHZi2B), 

by Chang Chi-yun (BRIG) »<-----seesereeeeeseeneonseceeeneeneneees US$0.15 


Fducational Experiments at Hsinchu District, Taiwan 
(SARRBBRHSH RR), 
by Liang Tsumg-kum (TRI ML)--+-++--0eeeerereeeeeeenereeeseeeensens US$0.35 
The Theoretical Foundations of Chinese Constitution 
(FRR2OBRMF), 2 vols., 
‘by Lo Men-ho (Hii): 


A New Study on Chinese Land Reform (#Mi/hh* 92), 





by Pan Lien-fang (MT): ---0-----reeeeeeeereeneenenenereneeesenes US$0.55 
Modern Chinese Monetary; System (D&{(trh RIGOR 
by Chao Lan-ping (RME)---+-+---eecrrereserrenenrrreeeeeereeneecs US$0.55 


The Problems and the Reconstruction of Border Regions of 


China (#8 "GR SGi2D), 

by Chang Hsia-miim (GEER) ----00.cccceecrereereeeeeeeceeeeeeeees US$0.55 
China and the International Law (#9 RIRF2:), 4 vols., 

by Tang Ww (Whit) co-rceesceeveeeenensensseerennsensensceesceenetens US$2.15 
American Culture and Sino-American Relations 

(3ERDC{CSE FH ER), ‘ 

by Chang Chi-yun me pepe aneenaeapneriuaneressonsonaciotesenne US$0.55 


China Yearbook (#a& 


#), 
1952, 4 vols.; 1953, “e vols.; 1954, 5 vols.; 1955; 1956; 1957 


VI. Chinese Geography 


Development of the Study of the Chinese Geography 
(PRAHA), vol. |, 
by Chang Chi-yum (URIHA)-+------cereereeereeereeereeeeestrneeaee rs US$0.55 


lhe Geographical Environment of China (1% A2S2R%), 
193) 





ed. by Chang Chi-yum (HR MMA) --+--0--0-ceereeeeseeeeenereneeenens US$0.45 
Geomorphology of China (*PMGi%), 2 vols., 

by Ting Lung-siang (TMM) -----+--+-seeereeeeereeeecreeernecenes US$1.10 
The Rivers of China (FMP )I/3), 2 vols., 

by Sung Hsi-shang & others (HWM) -----ee- cee ceeeee eens US$1.00 
Chinese Seas (+ @ie?®), 

by Che Tsu-yu (RMR) -+reeeeereeeee teens eeeeeereneeeeersserersens US$0.55 
Chinese Population (PRIA), 

by Lung Kwan-hai (MEME) ---------rerreeerrereeeesereeeeneeenee US$0.50 
‘The Harbours of China (#ii¢#&i), 
Aby Wang Kuang (Et) o-reeeessecsveeseeressessncesssnnnesenecnns US$0.65 
The Cites of China (Marti), 2 vols., 

by Cheng Kwang-yu (TLIEM)------eeeeeereeeeeseeereeeeeenenrereees US$1.00 
The Agricultural Resources of China (BRS), 3 vols., 

by Shen Tsumg-han (PIM) --+-seeceeeeeeeeceeeeeeseeerresseeseens S$1.80 
The Mineral Resources of China (MRR), 2 vols., 

by Chen Pin-fan (HW) --------ereereeeteerensererereeeesenecs US$1.20 
The Fishery of China eam. 2 vols., 

by Chang Po-su (C} 6) eee eee US$1.00 
Chinese Industry (41%), 3 vols., 

by Chang Tse-kai & others (HREM S)-------- senteesessecsesnees US$1.50 


VI. 


A Study of the Chinese Language (i383c#F%), 


by Chow Fa-hao (FADE) s--se--eereseseereensensenseneeersseseeenens US$0.45 
An Introduction to Literature (3cMhtti), 

by Hung Yen-chia (BexK)-----+--s-rereeeeeeerseseterseereneeennes US$0.55 
A New Study on Literature (3c#9i&), 2 vols., 

by Li Chem-tomg (FIR) <cereeeeeeeeereecereneneeeneeseerecnennees US$0.80 
History of Chinese Phonetics (S77), 

by Tong Tung-ho (MIR) -------rreererrereeeneeereneereeenceeeeees US$0.60 
Introduction to Chinese Verse (*#I@isc#ti&), 2 vols., 

by Fu Ti-pow (GRR) ---er-erereseeseeneeeenenneceeneesnnanenennens US$0.90 
Selected Poems (3%), 

by Tai Chun-juan (( 5.0) RE US$0.60 


A Collection of Studies on the Poems of the T’ang Dynasty 
(SH=AWNGPM), 2 vols., 


by Pang Kao-tung (WWM) ------0cc-cesccseseerseereneeeeeeenes US$I.10 
Selected Poems of Sung Dynasty (#79), 

by Tai Chun-juan (EEL) seereteeersorevensraserscoescsssescesseees US$0.60 
Selected Poems (Tz’u) (748), 

by Cheng Ch’ien (QM) -----e-cecceeeeeetererereeneetenseeterterenes US$0.60 
Selected Poems (Tz’u), 2nd Series (ava), 

by Cheng Ch’ien (QI) --crereereeeesceeeeeeetesees - US$0.50 





by Lee Lu-ping & others (FS) otosedateitiicameteunt US$20.15 
Communications in China (41h), 2 vols., 
by Liu Keh-shu & others (SiR) -++--ereeeececee cee eeeeseeneee US$1.00 


Geographical Regions of China, Ist Series 
(PRE REF M), 2 vols., 
by Chang Chi-yum (URI) ----eeeeeeererreeeeeeeeecceeeeeeeererenes US$1.00 


Geographical Regions of China, 2nd Series 
(FBEREZM), 2 vols., 
by Chang Chi-yum (2B ILRA)--------eeeereereeneeeeneeeereeceecesreene US$0.90 


Historical Atlas of China (KE # 40MM), 2 vols., 

by Cheng Kuang-yu (f23¢%%) & Hsu Sheng-mo (RM) --- US$1.00 
Tsunyi—A New Regional Geography \ camenencesdllees 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (GRMIGR)--+--+.eeeeeereereeeeenees US$0.50 


Geography of North-east Provinces in China 
(Rit 2 Kass), vol. 1, 


by Wang [-yai (EM) --+eecceeeeeseee Menesserenovesescosesesecetal + US$0.55 
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Li and Law 


By Chang Chin-tsen (i344) 


|. The Meaning and Functions of Li 


Owing to the lack of reliable historical records, Chinese history before 
the Hsia dynasty (2205-1766 B. C.) is regarded by historians as a period of 
doubtful authenticity. But with the development of social and political institu- 
tions in the Hsia, Shang (1766-1122 B. C.), and Chou (1122-221 B. C.) dynas- 
ties, historians began to have trustworthy data to go upon. During these three 
eras, all political, social, and cultural institutions were founded on li (jf@). 
As Confucius has well said, ‘‘In the administration of a country the first 
essential is i, which is really the foundation of government.’’ Or again: 
“With the rise of li, the people will be well regulated; but as soon as li 
decays, there will be confusion among them.’’ Tso Chu-ming, an eminent 
historian of the Han dynasty, considered li to be ‘‘the mainstay of a nation,” 
while Hsun Tzu, a leading Confucianist ranking only second to Mencius, 
declared that ‘‘a nation’s fortunes depend on li.’’ It is the traditional Con- 
fucian view that the rise or decay of li has a direct bearing on the order or 
disorder of a country and on the prosperity or decline of society. Since the 
functions of li were so important in ancient times, it is necessary for us to 
understand the basic ideas that underlie it. 


In the first place, li is something that regulates our ethical relations 
which, according to Confucius, include five categories, namely: relations be- 
tween prince and minister, relations between father and son, realtions be- 
tween husband and wife, relations between brothers, and relations between 
friends. These five categories exhaust all the social relations between one 
individual and another. 


It is noteworthy that except relations between friends the four other 
categories are based more or less on class distinctions and the parties to them 
do not stand on a footing of equality. In the family one individual differs 
from-another in status, age, and sex and these differences determine what 
one’s position in the family is. Some are superior and others inferior. Some 
have a better claim to our affection and love, because they are in the Con- 
fucian scheme of family relations more clasely related to us than others, 
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The question arises as to how such inequalities can be maintained. The 
answer to it is found in li. As Mencius explained, it ‘‘There is lovee between 
father and son, justice between prince and minister, mutual tolerance of dif- 
ferences between husband and wife, order of precedence between senior and 
junior, and mutual confidence between friends.’’ In the view of Yen Tzu, 
‘*The father should be kind, the son filial, the elder brother affectionate, the 
younger brother respectful, the husband good-natured, the wife gentle, the 
mother-in-law kind, and the daughter-in-law obedient—all in conformity to li.”’ 
Says the Book of Li: ‘‘By using li and yi (3) as guiding principles, we shall be 
able to regulate the relationship between prince and minister, to intensify the 
father’s love for his son and the son’s love for his father, to promote fraternal 
feelings between brothers, and to bring about harmony between husband and 
wife.’’ ‘*Without Ji it would be impossible to tell the différénce between the 
position of a prince and that of his minister, between the position of ‘a superior 
and that of an inferior, or between the position of an elder person and that 
of a younger one. Without Ji it would be impossible to fix the degrees of 
relationship between the sexes, betweén father and son, and between brothers.”’ 
That is why ‘‘there must be gradations of the noble and the ignoble, dif- 
ferences of dress for different people, and different positions for high and 
low officials at court.”’ 


It is by means of Ji that the social status of one person is differentiated 
from that of another aad that orders of precedence are set in social intercourse 
and on ceremonial occasions. In the view of the Confucianists, li is the princi- 
ple that regulates all national institutions which would lose their validity 
without it. Put in another way, Ji is an unwritten law governing the or- 
ganization of the family, society, and the state. 


Being extremely intricate, such an unwritten law cannot be indiscriminate- 
ly applied. On the contrary, its application to any given situation’ depends 
upon the position or social status of the persons involved: The difficutly lies 
in doing exactly the right thing without either overstepping the prescribed 
rules or failing to conform to them. This was what Confucius’ had in mind 
when he said, ‘‘Let us conform to li which is aimed at the golden mean.’’ 
Tzu Ssu, the grandson of Confucius, expressed the same idea by declaring, 
‘In formulating codes of Ji, the ancient rulers expected those whose conduct 
had overstepped the golden mean to restrain themselves a little bit on the one 
hand, and those whose conduct had fallen short of the golden mean to catch 
up with it on the other.’? The aim is always to do just the appropriate thing 
without the least deviation either way. In Ji neither a faux pas nor any 
excess is allowed. Otherwise it cannot be called 1i. | 
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Secondly, li is designed to curb the natural desires of man. Even the 
Confucianists recognize the need for material things to satisfy human wants. 
Confucius hismelf urged us to ‘‘enrich the people’, and Mencius maintained 
that ‘‘it takes a man with a reliable source of income to have a reliable 
character.”’ Starting from the premise that man has natural desires, Hsun 
Tzu went on to reason that as desires lead to cupidity and cupidity to dis- 
putes, proper limits must be set in order to prevent human nature from 
running wild. He would not say that human desires are wrong or sinful, but 
he did insist in restraining them within proper limits, by which he meant 
that each person should enjoy the material things of life only to a reasonable 
extent so that there might be no lack of the same things for other persons. 
In this way, the satisfication of one individual’s wants woul< not encroach 
upon that of another individual’s. Such limits are what ic known as Ji. 


Says Hsun Tzu in a celebrated passage: 


‘‘Why has li arisen? It has arisen because man is born with certain na- 
tural desires which, if unsatisfied, will lead to a search for the means of 
their satisfaction. If the search for the means of their satisfaction is not 
limited within reasonable bounds, it will give rise to disputes which, in turn, 
will end in social confusion. When there is social confusion, we can only 
throw up our hands in despair. Hating to see social confusion, the ancient 
rulers laid down rules of li and yi to set limits to man’s ‘desires, to direct 
them into proper channels, and to satisfy his’ wants. They saw to it that 
human desires would not use up all the availabe material things of life, and 
that the latter would not cater to every whim of the human heart. The 
origin of li is to be found in the balanced development of huthan wants and 
the means for their satisfaction.” 


Another passage from Hsun Tzu may be quoted: 


“The ancient rulers divided, by means li and yi, the people into dif- 
ferent gradations. They recognized differences between the noble and the 
ignoble, between the elder and the younger, between the wise and the foolish, 
between the capable and the incapable. The let each and evety one of these 
individuals do his or her duty and get an appropriate share in the social 
wealth.’ This is a theory of distribution which gives to each person his due 
according to his position in society. Such a palpably unequal distribution of 
wealth is justified because it is only fair to give more to the deserving and 
less to the undeserving. If we were to give the same amount of the good things 
of life to one and all, irrespective of their social status, and allow them to 
lead similar ways of life, it would be tantamount to making things equal 
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which, by nature, are éssentially unequal and that would be manifestly un- 
reasonable. ' 


As the Book of Li: has said: ‘‘Li is a regulator of human desires that 
has been devised for the protection of the people.’? Though human desires 
cannot be checked, their unrestrained expression is fraught with dangerous 
conséquences. That is where li comes in to regulate them and prevent them 
from running wild. In fact, Ji is an important factor in the cultivation of the 
human personality. Y 4; 


Thirdly, it is 4 that helps us cultivate moral habits. The regulation of 
ethical relations and human desires, which we have just discussed, is aimed 
at the’creation of such a social atmosphere that the activities of every person 
from childhood to old age will all conform to the rules of li and yi. Or as 
the Book of Li puts it, such a social atmosphere “‘will have the effect of 
causing people to nip evil in the bud and making them cautious even in 
little and insignificant things. In this way, they will be daily going towards 
good and away from evil without their ever being conscious of it at all.’’ ‘This 
is what ~we call the cultivation of moral habits. 


In other words, li is a form of social control which operates to prevent evil 
from arising. This may be likened to the situation of a family which daily 
caltivates healthy habits to prevent diseases. But if any member of the family 
has’ already fallen victim to a certain disease, he must have the services of 
a physician to cure it. Li and law may be regarded in the same light in so 
far’ as prevention and punishment of crimes are concerned. To quote the 
Book of Li once more: ‘‘Li forbids trespasses before they are committed, 
whereas law punishes criminal acts after their commission.’’ The rules of li 
may be compared to a treatise on hygiene and codes of law to medical 
works——for society as a whole. 


Being convinced ‘of the vital functions of li, the -Confucianists call all 
rules which uphold’ moral habits. and serve to maintain social order by the 
generic*name of li. An ordinary person will not, except under extraordinary 
cireimstances, commit murder, arson, rape, or robbery, because he is under 
the influence of the moral atmosphere in which he lives. The prevention of 
crimes is one of the uses of moral habits. 


The Confucianists know that if you wish to strengthen men’s moral 
habits, you must first of all creat a strong atmosphere in which li and yi 
prevail. That is why they pay so muth attention to csremonials pertaining to 
li and yueh (#% music). One Chou Feng was quoted by the Book of Li as 
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saying: “fn the ‘graveyard. you do not have to ask: people to mourn and: they 
will mourn; in the temples where the gods and tne departed: -spirits of -.the 
Imperial family are worshipped, you do not have to ask people to show a re- 
spectful demeanor and they will show a respectful domeanor.’’ That ‘is so, 
becausé there-is a mourning atmosphere in the graveyard and a respectful 
atmosphere in the temples. The Confucianist’s, emphasis on lisand yueh -is 
quite in line with the principles of religious psychology and .,educational 


psychology. a! 5 


The Chinese conception of li is pretty like the Western conception of 
natural law tha tprevailed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Being 
unwritten, natural law is a set of ‘rules which judge human conduct by means 
of man’s ‘rational faculties. The origin of natural law is found in the reason 
of man. As the reason of man is unchanging,.natural law also never changes 
and is applicable to all times-and places. ; 


As to whether man-made laws are rational and proper, the question can 
be answered only. by measuring them with the yardstick of natural law. Ac- 
cording to Confucius, ‘‘Li is reason itself.’? In the view of Hsun Tzu, ‘‘Li 
is reason that remains constant and never changes.” Li is, in other words, the 
practical application of reason that transcends both time and place. As Cheng 
Hao, a philosopher of. the northern Sung dynasty (960-1127) has said, ‘‘There 
is reason in all things. If we conform to it, we shall find it-easy and simple. 
But if we contravene it, we shall meet with difficulties. If we do everything 
according to its reason, why is it necessary to make any efforts at all?’’ 
This natural resson as manifested in- human conduct is what we call li. In 
fine, Ji is nothing but»reason. It has originated in man’s rational faculties and 
ever remains the same and never changes. Therefore, we may rightly say that 
li is comparable to natural law. 


According to the Confucianists, human nature, whether it be good or 
evil in the beginning, can be changed.through the influence of:moral persua- 
sion, which is more efficacious than other methods. Said Confucius: ‘*Guide 
the people with political measures and control or regulate them by the threat 
of punishment, and the people will try to keep out of jail, but will have no 
sense of honor-or shame. Guide the people by virtue and control or regulate 
them by Ji, and the people will have.a sense of honor and respect.’? And 
again: ‘In presiding over lawsuits, I am as good as.any man. The thing is 
to.aim so that there should be no lawsuits.’? What Confucius. meant was that 
to hold court and hear. cases was a simple thing which any person was capable 
of doing, but to exert. moral influence on people and convince them of the 
necessity ef conforming to the moral law, thus causing them voluntarily .t¢ 
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refrain from evil-doing and putting an end to all crimes and litigations, was 
much more difficult and therefore more praiseworthy. 


Keeping this in mind, we shall be able to understand what our ancient 
philosophers meant when they said: ‘‘It is the function of law to punish the 
criminal and not to make people into saints.’ ‘“‘Law can punish people but 
cannot make them incorruptible; it can kill people but cannot make them 
kind and humane.”’ Hence the ancient sages tell us that ‘‘a prince is quick 
to teach but slow to punish.” 


It will be seen from the above that, according to the Confucian view, the 
goodness or badness of an individual’s conduct is determined by his education 
which, in turn, is influenced by the personality of the rulers. Therefore, 
the Confucianists are also advocates of rule by man or government by moral 
example. The following passages are illustrative: 


Said Confucius: ‘‘Polities is a matter of moral rectitude. If you lead the. 
people by moral rectitude, who dares to deviate from the path of virtue?”’ 
‘‘When the ruler does what is right, he will have influence over the people 
without giving commands. And when the ruler does not do what is right, all 
his commands will be of no avail.” ‘If a ruler rectifies his own conduct, 
government is an easy matter, and if he does not rectify his own concuct, 
how can he rectify others?’’ 


When Duke Ai asked Confucius how the government could win popular 
approval, the Master replied, “If you give recognition to the just and turn 
away the unjust, you will win popular approval. But if you give recognition 
to the unjust and turn away the just, you will not win popular approval.” 


A passage in The Great Learning says: ‘‘There has never been any case 
in which the authorities show genuine interest in jen ({-) and yet the 
people are indifferent to yi (3). ‘‘Mencius expressed a similar idea when 
he said: ‘‘If the authorities are interested in anything, the people will cer- 
tainly show still greater interest in it.’’ 


Says Tseng Kuo-fang, a scholar-statesman of the nineteenth century: ‘‘What 
is it that shapes the general tone of society, or the social atmosphere? It is 
shaped by that upon which a few leading spirits set their hearts.’? That is 
why Hsun Tzu comes to such conclusions as these: ‘“‘There is only rule by 
man, but no rule by law.”” ‘‘When you have got the right man in office, 
the nation will be preserved. But if you lose his services, the nation will 
decay.”’ ‘There haye been instances in which, in spite of good laws, social 
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anarchy has prevailed; but we have never heard of a single instance in all 
history in which a nation, with gentlemen in power, has ever experienced 
social anarchy.”’ 


All this goes to show that the order and disorder of a nation, or its rise 
and fall, do not depend upon its laws and legal institutions, but rather upon 
its ability or inability to obtain the services of virtuous men. A nation with 
virtuous men at the helm of the ship of state will prosper, but a nation with- 
out such men will go down to perdition. This theory of rule by man, or gov- 
ernment by moral example, has left deep imprints on the political develop- 
ments of later generations. 


ll. Origins and Development of the Legalist School of Thought 


The Legzalist school of thought arose in the middle of the Age of War- 
ring States and reached its highest development by the end of that era. 
Strictly speaking, however, certain rudimentary legalistic ideas might even 
be found in the preceding Age of Spring and Autumn. For example, there is 
this significant passage in the chronicle of the Age of Spring and Autumn 
as recorded by Cho Chiu-ming: ‘*Tzu Chan on his deathbed warned his son 
Tai Shu with these words: ‘It is only the virtuous who can command the 
obedience of the people by magnanimity. Next to magnanimity, nothing is 
more effective than being fierce and making people fear you. As fire is so 
fierce and inspires fear in those who see it from a distance, few persons die 
from it. But as water is so soft and gentle and invites people to play with 
it, many die from it.’”’ This is an instance of legalistic thinking. 


The theory of rule by law as advocated by the Legalists in ancient 
China had a twofold objective: to respect the position and prerogatives of the 
prince and to support authoritarian policies. But the theory of rule by law as 
practised in the modern democratic countries is aimed at the attainment of 
equality and the strengthening of democratic institutions. In a modern de- 
mocracy, all persons are equal before the law. No exceptions to this rule are 
permitted. This difference between the ancient Chinese theory and the 
modern Western theory should be pointed out so as to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. 


The following passages from ancient Chinese Legalists are illustrative of 
their basic ideas: 


‘*‘Of all the important possessions of the prince, nothing is more important 
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than laws and decrees. When the importance of laws and deerees ie recognized, 
the prince will be respected. When the prince is respected, the country will 
be peaceful. On the contrary, if the laws and decrees are taken lightly by 
the people, the prince will be looked down upon. If the prince is looked 
down upon, the country will be in danger. Therefore, in order to have peace 
you must respect the prince; in order to respect the princes you must enforce 
laws and decrees; in order to enforce laws and deerses you must impose 
heavy punishments. With heavy punishments and the enforcement of laws 
and decrees, all government officials will do thsir duties conscientiously 
through fear. But with light punishments and the lax enforcement of laws 
and decrees, all government officials will be negligent in the performance 
of their duties.” Kuan Tzu. 





‘Indulgence is the deadly enemy of the people. The people’s relation to 
law is like that between parents and children.” Kuan Tzu. 





“The way to manage the affairs of a state consists in making the 
people look up to the prince for guidance and deciding all things according 
to law.’? ——-Teng Si. 


These well-known passages from the works of Chinese Legalists give us 
an exposition of the importance of the rule of law, which is regarded by the 
Legalist school of thought as a prerequisite to good government. Siz Chapters 
on Legal Institutes written by Li Hui, Prime Minister of Marquis Wen of 
Wei, was the first written code of law in Chinese history. When Prime Min- 
ister Shan Yan of the Kingdom of Chin proposed a reorganization of the 
country’s legal system, he based his proposals mainly on Li’s Six Chapters 
and insisted on severe punishments and the stringent application of laws. He 
devised a system of joint responsibility whereby anyone who failed to inform 
the authorities of acts of traitors would be execated by having his body sever- 
ed into two halves at the waist, and anyone who informed the authorities of 
acts of traitors would be rewarded like one who had cut off an enemy’s 
head. Any person who harbored a traitor would be punished like one who 
had surrendered himself to the enemy. When the law was promulgated, he 
set an example for the people by punishing the tutor of the Crown Prince for 
the latter’s failure to obey the law. Within the short space of three years, 
the Kingdom of Chin became a well-governed country. In this way, force 
and coercion had proved to be effective instruments of government. 


In addition to the above-mentioned writers, other great Legalists of the 
Age of Warring States included Shen Tao, Ying Wen, and Han Fei, the 
last one being the greatest of them all. Said Han: ‘‘As a family noted for 
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the strictn@ss of its discipline cannot possibly have any rude slaves and as 
a kindhearted mother is likely to have spoiled sons, I am thereby convinced 
that force and power can suppress violence and that kindness and leniency 
cannot put an end to social anarchy.” Similarly, Shen Tao said: ‘‘We should 
rely more on law than on personalities, more on law than on tact.” It will 
be seen from all this that the Legalists attach the greatest importance to the 
rule of law, which they consider to be indispensable if there is to be last- 
ing peace and prosperity. Their theories are a denial of the Confucian theses 
that ‘‘There is only rule by man, but no rule by law.” and that ‘‘When you 
have got the right in office, the nation will prosper; but when the man 
passes away, the nation will decay.’’ Such theories are clearly the antithesis 
of rule by li. 


As we have indicated above, the rule by li is a theory based on in- 
equalities. This idea is clearly expressed in the Book of Li which says: ‘‘Li 
does not apply to the common people, and punishments cannot be imposed 
on officials with the rank of ta fu.’? But the Legalists hold that all persons, 
except the prince himself, are completely equal and that there can be no 
other exceptions. Let the Legalist writers explain their own views: 


‘*Punishments take no cognizance of the positions of offenders. All 
persons, from ministers of state and generals down to officials with the rank 
ta fu and the common people, if they do not obey the royal laws or com- 
mit acts forbidden by the government and destroy the institutions set up by 
the prince, shall be subject to the death penalty without clemency.” Shan 
Yan. 





*‘In punishing offenders, even ministers of state shall not be allowed to 
escape. In rewarding the good, even the common people should not be left 
out.”” —— Han Fei. 


‘*Both high and low, both the noble and the ignoble, are afraid of each 
other lest they be caught in the toils of the law.”” ——Kuan Tzu. 


**One’s own blood and flesh may be subject to punishment; one’s rela- 
tives may be exterminated. But the law may not be allowed to become a 
dead letter.’” —— Shen Tao. 


Those quotations show that in the view of the Chinese Legalists laws are 
egalitarian and should be universally applicable to all persons without discri- 
mination. This is essentially different from the views of the Confucianists. 


According to the Confucianists, to love one’s close relatives is the basic 
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principle of human conduct. Hence they say: “If the prince’is solicitous 
for the welfare of his relatives, the people will be inspired by kindness to- 
wards others. When he does not forget his old friends and associates, the 
people will not be cold and indifferent.’’ ‘‘When everybody loves his closest 
relatives and respect his elders, there will be peace through the whole world.” 


But the Legalists are firmly opposed to the Confucian theory of loving 
one’s closest relatives. Disregarding personal likes and dislikes, what counts 
with them is simply objective acts. The following are samples of Legalist 
thinking: 


‘If a prince has no use for laws and is fond of rendering personal favors, 
it will lead to social chaos.”,—Kuan Tzu. 


‘‘When the prince and his ministers leave law on one side and decide all 
matters according to personal likes and dislikes, the country will be in chaos. 
Therefore, to enact laws and prescribe the people’s rights and duties and not 


to derogate from the dignity of the law for personal reasons will bring about - 


peace in the country.’’—Shan Yan. 


‘*‘When you are too tender and kindhearted, you connot have any laws. 
There is no greater function of law than to prevent personal considerations 
from having their way.’’—Shen Tao. 


**To enact a law and at the same time to render personal favors in viola- 
tion of it is as good as setting up a rival authority against law. The chaos 
that ensues from such a situation is worse than having no law at all. There- 
fore, a country that is peaceful and prosperous must be one in which, as a re- 
sult of the enactment of laws, personal favors will no longer be permitted.” 
—Shen Tao. 


**In following the Duke to war, the people of Lu were defeated in three 
successive battles. On being asked the reason for such a strange outcome by 
Confucius, the soldiers replied that they had old fathers who would have no 
one to support them if they themselves should be killed in war. Considering 
these men to be filial sons, Confucius recommended them for promotion.’’— 
Han Fei. 


‘‘There was in the kingdom of Chu a man noted for his straightforward- 
ness. On learning that his father had stolen a sheep, he told the local au- 
thorities of the theft. This young man was later on ordered by the magistrate 
to be killed for having been just to the king but unjust to his father.’-—Han 
Fei. 
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On this interesting case Confucius had also expressed his one views, say- 
ing: ‘‘Among us a person noted for his straightforwardness would not act this 
way. With us, the father would try to protect his son, and the son his 
father—by concealing any crime either might have committed. Therein lies 
straightforwardness.”’ 


From the two examples of the defeated soldiers and the sheep-stealing 
father cited above, we can appreciate the different standpoints of the Confu- 
cianists and the Legalists. From the Legalist point of view, the son who shows 
filial piety towards his father is a subject who has betrayed his prince; and 
the son who betrays his father is a loyal subject. Thus you can never recon- 
cile the conflict between public and private interests. As Han Fei has put 
it, ‘With the execution by the magistrate of the young man who had informed 
on his father, no more crimes in the Kingdom of Chu were ever reported to 
the authorities. With the recommendation for promotion by Confucius of 
soldiers who had been defeated in war, the people of Lu were easily encour- 
aged to surrender to the enemy. How different are the interests of the gov- 
ernment and of the people.” 


For the benefit of the country, it is only right that the deserving should 
be rewarded and the criminal should be executed, and that those who permit 
themselves to be defeated on the battlefield for the sake of their old fathers 
should not be forgiven. But for a son to inform on his father is a question- 
able practice from the point of view of human nature and of ethical relations. 
According to the Law of Criminal Procedure of the Republic of China, a 
person has the right to refuse to give testimony against his blood relations 
within five degrees of consanguinity and against collateral relatives witnin 
three degrees of consanguinity. If the testimony against such persons cannot 
be permitted, how can any individual be allowed to accuse his own parents 
and grandparents? That is why the Chinese Law of Criminal Procedure pro- 
vides that no one should bring a suit against his parents and grandparents. As 
law has sometimes to take ethical relationships into consideration, there is an 
evident need for coordination between law and morality. 


The Confucianists advocated paternal government, as may be demonstrated 
by this passage from Mencius: ‘‘Given a compassionate heart, the ancient 
rulers adopted compassionate policies. To carry out compassionate policies 
with a compassionate heart, you will be able to manage the affairs of state 
as easily as manipulating something on the palm of your hand.” Similarly, 
the Book of History says: ‘‘When you cannot be certain of a crime, you 
should punish the suspect lightly. When you cannot be certain of meritorious 
acts, you should give the individuals concerned the best possible rewards, 
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Rather than kill the innocent, you should prefer to err on the side of len- 
iency.”” 


But the Legalists deny the validity of such theories as may be shown by a 
few more quotations from Han Fei: To be excessively lenient ‘‘May be 
likened to a tender-hearted mother who spoils her child by pampering him. 
This will certainly end in encouraging the criminal by unnecessary indulgence 
and setting people to commit evil acts.” 


The next passage from Han Fei has already been quoted but bears repeat- 
ing: ‘‘As a family noted for the strictness of its discipline cannot possibly 
have any rude slaves and as a kindhearted mother is likely to have spoiled 
sons, I am thereby convinced that force and power can suppress violence and 
that kindness and leniency cannot put an end to social anarchy.”? Therefore, 
the Legalists are in favor of strict punishments and do not care a whit for 
humanity and leniency. 


Other passages couched in the same vein may be quoted: 


“It is by means of strict penalties and heavy punishments that the affairs 
of state are managed.’’—Han Fei. 


‘‘Nothing is more basic for putting an end to crimes than the imposition 
of heavy penalties.’’—Shan Yan. 


‘‘In order to carry out the government’s decrees, it is necessary to impose 
heavy penalties.”’—Kuan Tzu. 


‘*A wise Prince has a clear knowledge of the basic principles that make 
the people behave. And no other principle is more basic than law. That is 
why it is provided that anyone who fails to come up to the standards set by 
law shall die, anyone who oversteps the provisions of law shall die, anyone 
who does not carry out the law shall die, anyone who causes delays in the 
execution of law shall die, and anyone who does not obey the law shall die. 
When you make any one of these five counts a death penalty without benefit 
of mercy, everybody will then conform to law.’’—Kuan Tzu. 


Those who advocate this theory want to resort to intimidations to cow 
the people into submission. They would not only impose suitable penalties 
to punish the criminal, but also use extraordinary penalties, in addition, in 
arder to give vent to their cruel nature. They do not know that the aim of 
punishing a criminal is to enable him to get rid of his anti-social habits and 
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to reform his natural evil propensities so as to prevent the same thing from 
happening again and abolish crimes altogether. In imposing penalties and 
punishments, we should pay attention to the criminal’s receptivity, his adap- 
tability, and the effects of punishment on him. Only in this way can we 
realize the aims of penalties and punishments. Though the Legalist’s advo- 
cacy of strict penalties and severe punishments may silence opposition and 
make the people submissive, in the end it will lead to gross tyranny and in- 
humanity. Judged from the point of view of modern penal policies, the 
Legalist ideas are highly questionable. 


Ill. Coordination Between Li and Law 


During the Age of Spring and Autumn and that of the Warring States, 
different schools of thought flourished side by side. The principal contes- 
tants in this war of ideas were the Confucianists, Moists, Taoists, and Legal- 
ists. But beginnirg with the raising of Confucianism to a status of supreme 
authority and the simultaneous relegation of the other schools of thought to 
the background in the Western Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 9), Confucian 
teachings were again in the ascendant. In the Code of Law drawn up by 
Prime Minister Hsiao Ho and the Court Ceremonials formulated by Shusun 
Tung, Ji was coordinated with law and both were made to complement each 
other. In the next 2,100 years since then, this mutual coordination between 
li and law has dominated Chinese political thinking. The fact is that the 
ministers entrusted with the task of drawing up codes of law in the various 
dynasties were all scholars well versed in the Confucian classics who, while 
working on their codes, unconsciously inject into them moral ideas and con- 
cepts of li. In this way, Confucian teachings have become an integral and 
important part of Chinese codes of law throughout the last two millenniums. 


Being written by Confucian scholars, successive Chinese codes of law are 
characterized by their adherence to orthodox Confucian ideas. Consequently, 
though there have been additions and deletions in certain chapters and items 
in the different historical codes and though the punishments provided in them 
might have been sometimes light and sometimes heavy, the entire system of 
law, its basic concepts, and its traditional spirit have always been consistent 
throughout the ages. Not only that, Chinese judges, when they decided cases, 
were often guided, besides the explicit provisions of the law, by the opinions 
of Confucian scholars, by the principles embodied in the Book of Spring and 
Autumn written by Confucius himself, and by the views expressed by the 
great sage in his own writings and elsewhere. 


As a matter of fact, the coordination of Confucian and Legalist thoughts 
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had its origin in very ancient times. Though the Legalists had no use for 
the rule of li, the Confucianists did not reject the rule of law altogether. 
Examples of the Confucian attitude may be found in the execution of Kuen 
by Emperor Shun for his failure to tame the floods, the execution of Kwan 
Shu and the exile of Tsai Shu for the part they had taken in a rebellion 
against the government, and the execution of Shao Cheng-mow by Confucius 
when the latter was Prime Minister of Lu. These illustrative examples go 
to show that the Confucianists were also in favor of using punishments, when- 
ever necessary, and the rule of law. Said Confucius: ‘If li and yueh do not 
flourish, punishments are not likely to be just right. If punishments are not 
just right, the people will not know what to do.’’ In speaking of li yueh and 
punishments in the same breath, Confucius was worrying that punishments 
imposed by the authorities might not be just right. If they were just right, 
he was still in favor of using them as instruments of government to buttress 
the rule of Ji. 


The attitude of Hsun Tzu towards the same subject is shown in the fol- 
lowing passages: 


‘‘The principal instruments of government are li and punishment.” 


‘Anyone who comes with a good record should be treated with li; any- 
one who comes with a bad record should be given punishment.”’ 


‘If a murderer does not die for his crime, or if a person who has inflicted 
physical injuries on another does not receive due punishment, this is tanta- 
mount to encouraging the use of violence and being lenient to the criminal. 
If you do this, you are not a hater of evil deeds.” 


Hsun Tzu not only was in favor of using punishments, but also held that 
their degree of severity should be determined by the actual circumstances in 
which the crimes had been committed. He did not advocate that all crimin- 
als should be lightly punished. Hence he maintained that ‘‘when the punish- 
ments imposed by the authorities just fit the crimes, the country will enjoy 
peace and order; but if they do not fit the crimes, the country will be in 
chaos.”’ 


Tung Chung-shu, an eminent Confucian scholar of the Western Han dy- 
nasty, saw an analogy between what the government did to administer the 
country and the seasonal changes of nature. A few quotations from him will 
show what his views were: 


‘**You cannot dispense with either punishments or moral persuasion and 
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put sole reliance on the other. To rely upon either one alone is like to have 
only yin or yang (the negative and positive principles in Chinese metaphysics) 
without its opposite. You cannot have only spring and summer without au- 
tumn and winter.” 


‘In the administration of a country, a sage ruler should make the people 
have something to like, they may then be subject to encouragement which is 
what rewards are designed for. When the people have something to like, 
they must also have something to hate. When they have something to hate, 
they may then be subject to fear which is what punishments are designed 
for. When the people are subject to both encouragement and fear, then they 
can be easily ruled.” 


Tung Chung-shu not only held theoretically that you cannot dispense with 
either punishments or moral persuasion and put sole reliance on the other, 
but also made judicial judgements on the basis of the principles enunciated 
in the Book of Spring and Autumn and interpreted laws in the light of Con- 
fucian classical teachings. It was he who at once steeped himself in Confu- 
cianism and administered the affairs of state in accordance with law. It was 
he who built a bridge between rule by moral persuasion and rule by law and 
reconciled the teachings of Confucianism with those of Legalism. 


Being based on li, the Tang Code was the most perfect and standardized 
of all written codes of law in Chinese history. As it has well said: ‘That 
which deviates from li comes within the competence of legal penalties. Viola- 
tions of li are subject to punishment.’’ And again: ‘‘It is only when a man 
runs foul of Ji and yi in his heart that he comes into collision with penal 
law.’’ The following are examples of the provisions of the Tang Code: 


In judicial hearings, consideration should be given to the close relations 
between father and son. Of the three thousand crimes subject to five kinds 
of punishment, the greatest is an unfilial act which is one of the ten worst 
crimes topping the whole list of lesser ones. 


When the parents are still living, the son shall not accumulate private 
wealth. The accumulation of private wealth under such circumstances is a 
crime. 


The period of mourning after the death of one’s father or mother is three 
years. Any person who takes off his mourning garments and puts on ordinary 
dress during the period of mourning has committed a crime. Any person who 
becomes a parent through the birth of a child during the period of mourning 
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has committed a crime. Any person, whether a man or a woman, who gets 
married during the period of mourning has committed a crime. Any person 
who keeps his bereavement secret has committed a crime. 


One does not live under the same heaven with the enemy of one’s father. 
A son who avenges his father may usually obtain pardon for his crime, or 
commutation of his sentence. According to the principle that a son will 
naturally conceal his father’s criminal acts and a father will conceal his son’s, 
any person who harbors his father or son who has committed a crime shall 
not be considered as having committed a criminal act. 


Any person who pretends to be ill in order to escape legal punishment 
shall be given thirty strokes of flogging; anyone who purposely injures or 
cripples himself shall be imprisoned for one and a half years. 


Any person who injures or cripples himself shall be considered to have 
done so intentionally in order to escape legal punishment, even if he has not 
done so with such an intention. 


As a person’s body, hairs, and skins, are all given him by his parents, 
anyone who inflicts injuries on himself shall be considered to have committed 
an unfilial act. For according to the laws of the ancient rulers, it is forbid- 
den not only to injure other persons, but acts of self-injury and self-crippling 
are also not allowed. 


These illustrative provisions of the Tang Code should suffice to show 
that there is in it a close coordination between li and law. This applies not 
only to the Tang Code, but also to the Sung Penal Code, the Ming Code, 
the Tsing Code, and the current Civil and Criminal Laws of the Pepublic of 
China. 
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Re-Valuation of Ancient Chinese City Planning 


By Yu-tsun Lu (RE) 


A. Brief Historical View of Physical Planning 


Speaking of Chinese city, town and country planning, we must first bear 
in mind that science and technology often change, but ethics, being true of 
all times, never changes. Consequently, community (the term community is 
here applied to include cities of all sizes and rural settlements) planning and 
development involves not so much of the physical structure in itself, but a 
conformity to the requirement of soundness in the light of social’ structure. 
The Chinese realized this from very early time and have always endeavored 
to express it in their physical planning. 


Furthermore there is a new awakening or consensus of opinion at the 
various international academic seminars and conferences that cultural exchang- 
es among nations easily lead to idealogical confusions in the initial stages. 
An easy way out seems that, in order to promote the progress of the cultures 
of human society, the national must accept the spitit of the times on the one 
hand, and exert to propagate their sound cultural traditions on the other, 
so that they will achieve better mutual understanding and cooperation. In the 
present part, the author wishes to present to his readers briefly the physical 
planning in ancient China. 


The evolution of Chinese city and country planning took in ancient times 
are: 


a) ‘Ching Tien’’ (well-field) system of settlement planning, by Yellow 
Emperor (f. 2674 B.C.) 


This system is believed to be initiated by the Yellow Emperor. The Picto- 
graphic character Ching is composed of two parallel vertical bars overlaid on 
two parallel horizontal bars experssing the meaning ‘well.’ It was actually a 
device which, subdividing land into nine squares of equal size, could well uti- 
lize all kinds of terrain, and which was a form of settlement or rural plan- 
ning using the plotting plan for its basis of neighborhood unit. An imagined 
model of the plotting plan as compared to the neighborhood-unit of today has 
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been made by the author following the specifications from histori€éal records 
(Wen Hsien T’ung K’‘ao, ‘Study on ancient documents and institution’); it is 
now placed on exhibition at the National Historical Museum of Taiwan, Tai- 
pei. Its features may be summarized as follows: 


1. The unit cell scheme has two exact or néarly exact nortn-south paral- 


lel roads crossing two exact or nearly exact parallel roads to form the road 
pattern. 


2. The unit was allotted to eight families, each of which lived and farm- 
ed one of the plots surrounding the middle square. 


3. A well was dug in the central plot for communal use. This fact may 
be proved by the remote pictographic character (well), which is composed a 
more dot in the middle of the word. 


4. Existence was unified wih production by the system, the eight fami- 
lies living under it helping each other on all matters. 


The system is said to have ten functions in historical records, and these, 
when interpreted in modern terms, tally with the spirit underlying communi- 
ty and neighborhood planning as advocated by Western city-planners of the 
last thirty years. All developments, social, economic and cultural, are made 
through the physical planning of the ching-shaped unit under the system. For 
more detail, the reader is referred to ‘Town, City and Regional Planning’ 
by the same author. 


In China, one is said to be ‘Pei Ching Li Hsiang’ when one goes away 
from home. It means that one ‘leaves behind the well’ as well as his coun- 
try, and the expression is especially significant if we consider it to mean the 
ching-shaped cell-unit reflective of integration of physical and social structures 
rather than the well at home from which drinking water is drawn for the 
family, as earlier scholars were wont to interpret. 


b) City and country planning of the Chou Dynasty (1122-247 B.C.) 


1) Balanced communities between rural and urban populations: 
According to the Rites of Chou (Chou Li), the system prevailing at the 
time was this: in suburban areas near the imperial capital, five families 
constituted a lin (neighborhood unit), five lin constituted a Li (community), 
in which was erected a shih (community shrine) that corresponded to the 
country center building in the community planning of modern times. The shih 
was consecreted to the earth god, illustrative of the close affinity between 
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the agriculffiral society and soil. Celebrations at the shih are still traceable in 
the ‘pai pai’ or festivities on Taiwan today. By such celebrations, in which 
the whole neighborhood participated, ancient people hoped to achieve social 
structural purpose. This preoccupation of the Chinese with the social struc- 
ture of a community is best evidenced by the following T’ang poem: 


‘*Beneath the Ohu Mountain the grains are growing, 

while the pig sties and chicken runs are closed, 

For the spring shih is breaking up when the mulberry trees lengthen 
their shadows, 

And each family is carrying home its drunken member.” 


Farther away from the imperial capital, the system varied a little. There 
five families constituted a pi, and five pi constituted a Ju, which means com- 
panionship, indicating that the twenty five families therein ought to live 
happily together as companions. 


The book ‘Mencius’ often places the number of members for each family 
at eight persons. The figure must have been fair average of ancient times. 
It follows then that a lu was made up with 200 persons and surrounded with 
a precinct. (wall of Lu) 


The chapter on imperial institutions (Wang Chih P’ien) in the Book of 
Rites assures us that the population in the city and rural districts was balanced 
in view of economical and social development. 


2) Classification of traffic roads: In the Rites of Chou, four types and 
three classes of traffic roads have been mentioned: 


a) Ching-tu, meaning longitudinal or lengthwise avenues, 17m. wide; 
b) Wei-tu, meaning latitudinal or crosswise avenues, 17m. wide; 


c) Huan-tu, corresponding to modern ring which encircles the city 
and was 9.5m. wide; 


d) Yeh-tu, meaning country road or the main roads outside urban areas. 


3) City planning of the capitals: 


1. Seale and size; According to Kao Kung Chi, Book of Rites, the 
imperial capital of the Chou Dynasty was a square walled city nine li long 
on each of its four sides. The square gave way to oblongd uring the T’an and 
Sung Dynasties more than 1,00 years later. On each of the city wall there 
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were three gateways, each with three portals which connected the nene longi- 
tudinal and the nine latitudinal avenues that criss-crossed the city and that 
formed the local main traffic pattern. 


As for the capitals of the fendal lords and nobilities, the Commentaries on 
the Book of History says that they were determined by the ranks of the dig- 
nitaries involved. A duke might have a capital of 7 li on each of its four 
sides or 9 sq. km. A marquis or a viscount, 5 li or 6.5 sq. km. A baron or 
a baronet, 3 li or 3,85 sq. km. 


The Spring-Autumn Annals reports: ‘‘The size of the large city must 
not exceed one third the area of the imperial capital, that is, no more than 5 
sq. km.; the medium, one fifth, that is, 3 sq. km.; and the small, one ninth, 
that is, 1.7 sq. km. 


2. Street traffic and design: 


The width of the roads was determined by the number of tracks of car- 
riages intended to travel on them. An avenue usually was as wide as the com- 
bined width of the wheel breadths of nine carriages going abreast. As the re- 
gular breadth between Chou carriage wheels was 6.6 Chou foot (a Chou foot = 0.24 
km.), and spacing between any two carriages traveling together was fixed at 
0.8 foot, the width of the roads, in terms of the meter system, was 17 me- 
ters—rather an impressive figure when we consider that this was some 3000 
years ago. 


The roads were divided into three ways: The middle one was for carri- 
ages and other wheeled conveyance while the rest were sidewalks complete 
with shade trees. The reader is referred to ‘Chinese Architecture, City Plan- 
ning and Garden-designing Reflective of Organic Civilization’, by the same 
author, which treats the subject in a more elaborate manner. 


3. Zoning system or land-use plan 


In the Chou capital, ‘the courts were up front and the market places 
where in the back, each occupying the area of one fu. The fu was a mea- 
surement equal to 100x100 paces, so that the business and administrative 
districts were separately accommodated on 2.1 hectares of land. At the time, 
there were three courts, the inner, the executive and the outer, wnich, accor- 
ding to Kao Kung Chi, were situated inside the imperial palace of 900 paces 
in perimeter in the exact center of the city. There were also three market 
places. The grand mart was behind the administrative district and in the 
middle of the market zone, while the morning mart was on its east and the 
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evening mart, its west. All in all, the three courts and three markets occu- 
pied 0.126 sq. km. or 12.6 hectares out of the capital’s 15 sq. km. or 1,500 
hectares. The remaining spaces were devoted to residential, traffic, open 
and green surface purposes. 


4. Parks: According to Mencius, the park of King Wen of Chou 
was 70 li in square. Such a park of 90 sq. km. or 9,000 hectares had to be 
placed outside the city limits. 


5. Country planning; The rural community of the time, though 
still retained the ching-tien system of the Yellow Emperor, it was neverthe- 
less slightly different from the older institution when examined closely in 
accordance with the description system by Mencius (f. 400 B.B.) In the lat- 
ter system, though each piece of land was still divided into nine squares of 
equal size, and parceled out to nine families with each one farming one of 
the outlying plots, the central plot was no longer devoted to the digging of 
a well, but was cultivated by all nine families and its yield went to the feu- 
dal overlord. 


c) The t’ing of Ch'in (221-206 B.C.) and Han (206 B.C.-A.D.220) 
Dynasties: 


T ‘ing was the nucleus of local communities in a region and the lowest 
administrative unit in the Ch'in and Han Dynasties. It was said to be com- 
posed of the Ji during Ch'in, Li here being an administrative unit instead of 
the measurement of distance. We have already from preceding paragraphs 
that the li was made up with twenty five families and had a shih erected 
in suitable place of its confines. According to the History of Han, the t’ing 
was composed of 10 Ji. and 10 li made up a hsiang (country). The t’ing 
was administered by a chief. The Han system was slightly at variance with that 
of the Chou Dynasty, when five li made a chan and five chan made a hsien and 
five hsien made a shuei. As the size of the li did not change it is evident that 
the t'ing of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties was actually a new planning unit 
much larger than the chan unit of the earlier dynasty and had 250 families 
in it instead of 125. Computed at the average of eight persons for each fa- 
mily, the t’ing then had a population of 2,000 persons, exactly the ideal size 
for a contemporary country, for there would be enough people in it to sup- 
port the establishment of a primary school. 


The area of the t’ing considering the land needed by 250 families living 
in it for residential and agricultural purposes, had to have at least an area of 
10 li (measurement)in both its length and width; that is, the distance he- 
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tween any two t’ing had to be 10 li. This computation coincide’ with the 
entries of Shih Ming (A Lexicon of Names), which says that a li (commu- 
nity unit) was one square li (measurement) in area. 


T’ing was of two kinds: near the capital was the capital t’ing and the 
rest were the lower t'ing. The scale was different. 


d) Chang-An during the Dynasties of Han and T’ang (618-906) 


Most of the ancient capitals and major cities in North China (south of 
thi Great Wall but north of the Yangtse River) have been designed and 
built on the principle of formal beauty expressed by geometric patterns. Those 
cities situated in the eastern part of the former ‘Middle Plain’ with the pro- 
vince of Honan as its central region are especially typical in this respect. 
On the other hand, cities south of the Yangtse are organic structures of in- 
formal beauty. Of the former kind, the most easily accessible historical city 
is Chang-An, capital of the T’ang Dynasty, some of whose features are still 
traceable in Peiping, and which, together with Loyang of the Sui Dynasty, 
has served as the bluepint for the plans on which two Japanese cities of great 
renown, Nara and Kyoto, were originally built. Kyoto remains to this day 
as an example of romal beauty in architecture. Peiping having been the 
capital of the Yuan (1280-1363), Ming (1368-1644) and Ch’ing (1644-1912) 
dynasties, is beyond doubt the sum total of traditional Chinese city-planning 
and on eof the loveliest city in the world. 


B. Characteristics of the Physical Planning of 
Traditional Chinese Cities in General 


1) City Wall: The city wall of a city may be one or two rings of earth 
or masonary, Only the latter form is found just in cities which have been 
the capital of some ancient dynasty or state. In Chang-An, representative of 
imperial capitals, there were three rings of walls. The innermost and extreme 
north was the great interior of forbidden city resided strictly by the members 
and attendants of the royal household. Next to it was the inner city, which 
sits also in the central area of the extreme north. Next to the inner city 
was the outer city which is lived by the people. A line from some T’‘ang 
poem reads: 


**T live in the city within a city, 
next to the imperial park.’’ 


Thus, though this form of the city may appear more or less reminiscent 
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of the Western cities which expanded along the form of the concentric 
ring, the Chinese never used that form of expansion. Instead, when the po- 
pulation had reached the point of saturation and the building of a new city 
became unavoidable, they would expand the city in one given direction only. 
For example, Peiping originally expanded southward. 


Ordinary cities have only one city wall, but near the city gate the wall 
is doubled. The space between the doubled city wall is called the casket or 
crescent city from its shape. 


The cities are generally rectangular, though along the coast they may 
be elliptical (as the old city of Shanghai) or round (as the existing Town 
of Hengchun, Taiwan), in which cases the form is a device against hurri- 
canes prevailing in such areas. 


2) City gates: Except the capitals which, in the tradition of the Chou 
Dynasty, generally have twelve gateways, the number of gates is usually de- 
termined by geographic condition and communication requirements, though 
four gates respectively set in four cardinal directions are invariably provided. 


3) Moats: These are mostly artificial waterway and formed, wherever 
possible, by diverting water from natural rivers, in which case the choice of 
the city site is aimed at the attainment of ‘having a mountain as the city’s 
hem and a river as its girdle.” They are encircling immediately outside the 
city walls for defensive purposes. 


4) City-gate towers: Atop each city gate is a magnificient watch tow- 
er in two stories high. 


5) Street pattern and traffic road: In North China cities, the street 
pattern follows the formal layout and is geometric but also impregnated with 
the cell-organism of the ching system, and therefore the inner meaning is 
at complete divergence with the checkboard or gridiron street system of the 
cities in the West, though in appearance the two kinds of pattern are quite 
alike. 


In South China, street pattern of the cities belong to the informal layout 
and is organic in pattern. Thus in hilly towns the contour lines determine the 
street pattern while in river cities the main streets develop along the water- 
ways. 


In early times, main traffic roads were formed by the criss-cross longitu- 
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dinal and latitudinal avenues with the same width. Later ont more stress 
was placed on the south-north axiality, and the longitudinal roads became 
wider. This alternation may have come about from the change in the form 
of the city from the square to the rectangular since T’ang dynasty. 


6) Non-traffie and cul-de-sac roads: In the west, the division of roads 
into the traffic and the non-traffic to facilitate the fulfilment of their 
separate functions is a planning concept of very recent origin, but not so in 
China. The residential streets always function only as approaches to traffic 
roads and residences are never supposed to be built on traffie roads, even 
though business stores are. The so-called rear-streets usually parallelling the 
main traffic roads used as service roads. 


Cul-du-sae roads denote the dead lanes commonly used as minor roads in 
residential areas in South cities. They stress the distinction between traffic 
and non-traffic roads and are conductive to defense of the households. 


7) Bell and drum towers: These are tall, magnificient buildings stand-" 


ing Opposite each other in the downtown area of most of the major Chinese 
cities, just as a medieval European city had a cathedral as its dominant fea- 
ture. They were placed as a manifestation of physical and social structures, 
the bell being formerly rung at set intervals in the morning to awaken the 
people and call them to work while the drum being beaten to tell perple 
the time to rest. Third rolling of the drum at midnight announced the 
curfew. 


8) Building lots and street blocks: Chang-An of T’ang Dynasty is a 
very illuminating specimen. Its street pattern comprised squares and oblongs. 
A street block (fang) contained four ot long lots separated by alleys. A palace 
or public building might occupy an entire fang, but a residence was allowed 
only one lot or one quarter of a fang. The fang was of various sizes, the 
smallest being a square of 350x350 paces while the largest an oblong of 650 
x 550 paces, and the intermediate one ranged from 350x450 paces, 650 x 250 
paces to 650x400 paces. The arrangement conformed to flexible designing. 


9) Open space and green area: The traditional Chinese city and home- 
stead plans have the advantage of automatically retaining much open space 
and green area, a phenomenon possibly attributable to the propagation of the 
ancient ideal of ‘identifying man with nature,’ and the ingrained motion 
that ‘the city is the people.’ 


Space within the city wall or planned urban area is often a great deal 
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larger than’ is actually required for housing. Open space immediately in- 
side the wall is commonly reserved as cultivated area, market, gardening or 
drill ground. Marshy land and water ponds scattered all over the city assured 
the inhabitants and garrison, in great exigencies, of water supply and food. 


10) Homestead building of three or four sides of a courtyard: China is 
perhaps the only country which has found the almost best solution of housing 
designs inseparable from the plan of a city. The courtyard is such an inte- 
gral part of the house, so that the compound character household-courtyard 
is synonymous with the word family. The sanhoyuan (building on three 
sides) and the suhoyuan (building on four sides) with the courtyard as the cen- 
ter automatically provide open space and ‘front yard’ garden. This layout is 
somtimes repeated, along a north-south axiality, to form two, three or more 
sets of buildings at the same time. 


The same layout is found, on an enlarged or modified scale, in the 
buildings of temples, government offices and palace. 


11) Linear development of the business area: The Chinese have long 
realized the advisability of separating the residential (non-traffic) roads from 
the traffic, for in this distinguishment lies the prevention of traffic chaos. 
As a result of such a realization, the business stores in a Chinese town have 
always been built along the main traffic roads and streets in a linear fashion, 
though residences invariably develop behind the rear streets. The phenome- 
non might also be attributable to the linear development of early settlements. 


12) The community center: This is formed by the administrative of- 
fices and other public buildings which were always situated in the center of 


a city. While compactness was the aim, efforts were made to make the 
buildings look loose knitten and they were not congregated on one spot. 


C. Analysis 


1. Analyses of Socio-Economic Structure 


1. The wall city and the city wall: It was a rare ancient Chinese city 
indeed that was not surrounded by a city wall. Furthermore, within the 
city wall, we find everywhere walls, walls and yet walls at the different 
levels of community units constituting full distinctive features of real walled 
cities. As a matter of fact, the Chinese ideogram cheng (4g) stands both 
for the city and the city wall, in the same way that Chia-Ting (4) stands 
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both for family and homestead (Home-stead expressed by compound words 
‘‘family-Courtyard’’). The significance is that in this thinking the social and 
economic structures are integrated into the physical structure. The city wall 
naturally restricted the unlimited expansion of the city area, and had the 
same function as is given to the permanent green belt advocated in the 
planning of today, which serves to be the conspicuous boundary line between 
city and country. Actually the permanent green belt may be called ‘invis- 
ible city wall’. The only difference between them is that the former was 
masonry wall city, 2 or 24 miles in radius in the day of the horse carriage 
while the latter, a green belt or say invisible wall. Yet in the former’s case 
the area was in complete agreement with the spirit of community and neigh- 
borhood-unit planning, for it had been planned and put into effect according 
to the human scale. It may appear that the ancient Chinese city with its 
surrounding wall differs from the contemporary ‘permanent green belt town’ 
(the author’s coinage), or ‘invisible-walled town’ with 15-mile or more radius 
of the motor vehicle, lies in the devices adopted to define the urban limits, 
even though both devices are devoted alike to the realization of the same 
social-economic end. But the difference has sound reasons for existence. It 
is obvious that in ancient times, the city wall contributed to the defense 
of the city, to the stability of the volume and density of its popula- 
tion and to the promotion of the regional economic dealings and mutual 
profitability between the town people and the farmers; it ultimately helped 
the achievement of a balanced environment among the town and rural com- 
munities, as well as a framework of town proper. With the changes brought 
on by the times, the self-complacency inherent in a restrictive and forbidding 
city wall must not, to be sure, be allowed, yet its profound significance in 
its time should not be lost tous. I am expounding in the cause of the walled 
city because the highly skillful exploitation of the functions of the wall in 
traditional Chinese city planning make such a city the only real and unpar- 
alleled walled city in the world which has been used to achieve the real 
functional city. 


Concerning decentralization in ancient Chinese planning, we may cite: 


1) A new walled city usually was erected when population in the 
old one had reached the saturation point. It differs somewhat 
from some walled cities of ancient Europe, which, as the popula- 
tion grew, were re moved or demolished; 


2) Population shifts from one countryside to another and not from 
the country to congregate in the city; 


3) The courtyard layout contributes to reduce too much concentra- 
tion. 
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It is my hope that by illuminating the multiple-purpose city wall, the 
multiple-purpose green area (including permanent green belt, green belt and 
green wedge) will gain as much attention as it merits. 


2. Household and the household court yard: 


Indeed there is the deep rooted belief in ancient China that a city 
without a wall did not measure up to a city, and that a household without 
a garden or courtyard could not properly be called a homestead. In this way, 
the cross section of the city would show its constituents in the order of house- 
holds—fang or super-blocks (which were called li before T’ang dynasty and 
which corresponded to today’s neighborhood unit)—districts (in Changan, 
during T’ang, there were the east and west districts each with its own central 
market)—the urban area, that is, the urban community. The whole may 
be classified as: city walls, Li or Fang walls and household walls, thus form 
the special characteristics of ancient Chinese cities. 


The city planning of ancient China may be said as housing planning on 
an enlarged scale, while the housing planning was city planning on a reduced 
scale. In old-fashioned Chinese cities, large residences are still to be seen 
with interminable walls around them. Inside, there will be the multiply 
repeated quadrangle building layout, with each quadrangle a surrounding wall 
and gates, just like a small-sized city or town. Ancient institutions dictated 
that a royal palace had nine approaches of walls and gates each with its 
spacious courtyard and palace buildings. The type is preserved in the For- 
bidden City in Peiping. 


So much for the Homestead-courtyard aimed at automatically producing 
the city of order and organic structure. Now something about how the green 
city was thus automatically and effectively created. In their attempt to realize 
the time-honored ideal of ‘identifying man with nature,’ the Chinese had 
found it necessary to ‘landscape’ and ‘countrify’ their cities. In this way 
was the art of artificial rock gardens invented. If the city was to be ‘land- 
scaped,’ it was of course imperative that every space inside it down to the 
smallest homestead had to go through the process first. It was to bring about 
this that house and courtyard became unified, and that the two were made 
psychologically inseparable to the public; hence the synonymic association of 
the two meanings. Today we understand that we must not treat housing 
planning and city planning separately, but the Chinese have gone farther: 
they felt that in planning the house, they ought not to leave out the court- 
yard. The Chinese homestead differs from its Western counterpart on sever- 
yal counts: 1) In-China the garden cordones the house, not the house the 
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garden; 2) The central thought behind placement of open space and gard- 
ens in China is not concentrated; 3) Spiritually, the Chinese wanted auto- 
matic order for their design and planning and were therefore unlike the 
Western counterpart, which stresses on legislation as represented by building 
and zoning regulatins. To be sure, time has changed, and whether the last 
count is valid today is open to debate. Yet it has come to my attention that 
to Western tourists, the countryside of Taiwan is quite often the object of 
their admiration, but never the cities. Upon analysis, we may see that the 
reason lies in the fact that, though modern public utilities and other services 
have gone deep into the countryside, there the housing layout is still the 
customary, traditional buildings on three or four sides of a central courtyard. 


3. Aesthetic Expression and Functional Analysis 


1) The Formal Layout: The ideal behind the city-planning stressing 
formal beauty originated, I believe, with the construction of Loyi (later 
Loyang) by the Duke of Chou, and is historically related to the ching land 
subdivision system or well-field-unit planning of the Yellow Fmperor. Socio- 
logically, the Duke of Chou was dedicated to the shaping of China within the 
kind of civilization having its roots in the principle of ‘‘li’? (jf) and 
‘‘yueh”’ (39%), literally ceremonies and music. In matters of ceremony, 
order is emphasized, so that the guiding principle behind the the city pattern 
of the time was the achievement of a high degree of order and orderliness. 
Straight lines and right angles are, after all, the most ordered geometric pat- 
terns. The thoughts having to do with the ching system or well-field neigh- 
borhood-unit may be viewed this way: it really represented sociological 
progress when the ‘eight families making up a ching’ was expanded to ‘five 
families making up a lin and five lins making a li.’ 


Regarding the use of land based on the layout of the terrain, North 
China, which is a vast plain, is best suited for cities of formal beauty, so 
that we can not say it is not in the principle of the so-called organic concept. 
But it is to be pointed out that a planner inclined to formal beauty must be 
in possession of the organic spirit, in the same way that the planner inclined 
to informal beauty must be in possession of a high sense of function, if he 
is at all to succeed and what he creates is to achieve perfection. This spirit is 
not found lacking when we examine the ancient city plans of China, for the 
Chinese seem to have realized the prime importance of integration of geometric 
and organic layout, give the same effort to integrating social structure into the 
overall physical structure. Formal expressions are liable to relapse into uniformity 
and therefore monotonous, even rigid, and lacking in flexibility. But the ac- 
cusation is only partly true, for in reality uniformity and monotony are distinct- 
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ly different things. The traditional Chinese philosophy in the field of archi- 
tecture is one that seeks to reduce the complex and lean to the simple and 
adopts the principle of the ‘less is the more’, that is, to set definite and 
regularized patterns and small rectangular units so that popularization can be 
facilitated. It has an important place of self-half in the total housing program. 
An attempt at analyzing the existence of organic conception in the formal- 
beauty city of Chang-An during the T’ang Dynasty was made in ‘Chinese 
Architecture, City-planning and Garden-designing Reflective of Organic 
Civilization’ by the author, so further discussion may be unnecessary. 


2) The Informal Layout: The layout of buildings and city planning in 
China concentrates itself on the spirit of the earth, the water, and the air, 
for their ambition is not to dominate nature by their creation but to coordi- 
nate with it. 


To conform to the usual practice, tne Chang-An of the Han Dynasty, 
should have been square in form, for that is the form best suited for an 
expression of formal beauty. But it was built in the form of a bushel, or 
rather the Dipper. The northern city with its zigzaging walls was like thie 
North Dipper while the southeastern one, the South Dipper (seven stars in the 
constellation sagittarius). On this account the entire city was known as ‘‘the 
Dipper City’’. The city shows how much the original architects were influen- 
ed by the organic concept--so that, when it was a matter of finding the best 
utilization of the terrain, they were ready to sacrifice the traditional square 
form. The scale on which the plan for the city was made followed the tradi- 
iton of the previous Chou Dynasty, and twelve gateways were provided for 
the city, but its esthetic effort as contained in the plan was designed to take 
advantage of the topographical features. It may not seem far-fetched, when 
we have considered these cities, to say that the culture of the Chinese people 
was pervaded with the liberal thought and an outlook that took the duplica- 
tion of nature as something of prime importance. 


3) Integration of formal and informal beauty (or integration of geome- 
trical and organic pattern): We know that in very early times peasant 
cultures were but sparsely spread out over the land. The primitive farmers 
looked from the earth to the sky and back to the earth again. The earth 
was then thought as square, the sky, round, and the universe permeated with 
the creative force, psychologically, the Duke of Chou could not have been 
an exception. As a result, he preferred the square city shot through with 
organic cells as a means to attain the man-nature planning concept. This 
preoccupation is best illustrated by the fact that ancient Chinese city plan- 
ners were less interested in the outward form than the inner meaning, which 
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was, after all, the underlying creative foress. This is especially evident in 
the building-group layout or the city plan. The result is that, though houses 
are arranged with an eye to uniformity and symmetry, and the three-dimen- 
sional beauty or natural feature is widely and very skillfully adopted, the 
attempt of emulating the beauty of nature to the formal pattern is not 
neglected; thus come the gardens designed for informal beauty with such ef- 
forts as to reduce the monotony of the house layout and gestures showing a 
desire to return to nature. The cities themselves, though square (before 
T’ang Dynasty) or oblong (after T’ang) in shape, yet have in the big oblong 
distinct smaller squares which are dealt with constituent cells. The Changan 
of T’ang Dynasty, for example, as far as its layout is concerned, was really 
composed of four oblongs, the Changan City proper, the Inner City, the 
Hsing-ch’ing Palace and the Taming Palace. Peiping, the old capital, is 
made up with three oblongs, the Inner City, the Forbidden City and the 
Outer City, all placed together to form an inverted ‘‘T’’ form. Upon close 
observation of the interior structure of the Chang-An of Han or T’ang and 
the Peking of Ch’ing, we shall be forcibly reminded of the ivory ball formed 
of intermittant layers, for the successive mivrocosms are deliberate and per- 
sistent repetitions of the form of the ever larger unit. The Chinese have 
not been content with this unchanging variety (square or oblong) alone. 
Again let us look at the ancient Peking rectangular walled city, but it was 
designed in three dimensions—the two-storied palaces, the towers, the gates, 
the artificial mountain erected with the earth taken from the lake in the 
course of the latter’s excavation and the lake itself, all were placed for one 
definite effect. 


Such a layout is an expression that straddles both the formal beauty 
(geometric pattern) and the informal beauty (organic pattern). The entire 
plan was drawn so competently that it is capable of confirming the fact 
that the organic concept has long been with the Chinese planner. 


4) Form follows function and function follows organic: When I at- 
tended the UN Seminar on Regional Planning in Tokyo in 1958, I sub- 
mitted a paper entitled ‘‘Creation of Balanced Community and Regional 
Planning (catalogued as Working Paper No. 39). In that paper there is a 
chapter that deals with the theory that ‘form follows function, and function 
follows organic.’ It stresses that, as space and time change, there will be new 
biological needs for the city, and to meet them it is important that attention 
is paid to the theory ‘function follows the organic quality’ in supplementa- 
tion of Sullivan’s famous observation: ‘form follows function.’ As we must 
all realize, the ideal to which urban architecture must aspire is that of 
renew-ability, generation by generation, keeping step with the cycle of life 
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and perpetually adapting itself to new biological needs. If we concern our- 
selves only* with function but ignore the necessity of the organic quality, it 
is doubtful that what we created is a society suitable to man. 


As to flexibility in Chinese city and housing planning first, construction 
used to progress and develop section by section, structure by structure, even 
neighborhood by neighborhood, and all the finished units automatically contri- 
bute to order and to social convenience and security; secondly, the city wall 
and house wall were intended to be permanent or semi-permanent, though the 
house itself was short-lived; thirdly, the planned urban area usually exceeded 
the actual requirement of planned population. 
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The Theory of the State in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Political Philosophy 


By Shia-ling Liu (2) ®) 


1. THE INTERNAL BASIS OF DR. SUN’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND HIS POLITICAL IDEALS 


The formation of any political ideal or philosophy, as a rule, must, more 
or less, be based upon the observations of the thinkers toward the external and 
internal causes which havea bearing on the shaping of social science. 
that the existing circumstances or environment may be very influential in 
forming one’s ideals, economical, political, social or ethical, has never 
been doubted; on the other hand, no one can deny that the observations 
of a particular thinker on human nature may also have a decisive influencé 
in shaping his theory. It is said that the permanent basis of social science 
is human nature, consequently, if we want to study political science, we 
must start to study human nature so that a more actual, practical conclusion 
may be reached.' As a matter of history, the ideals, especially the political 
ideals, of Confucius and Mencius in the Orient, as well as those of Plato and 
Aristotle in Greece, differed one from the other owing to the differences 
between their observations upon human nature. And it was the difference 
in their respective observations on human nature that led Thomas Hobbes 
and John Locke to reach diverse conclusions in the field of political 
theory. The issue between Thomas Jefferson and Alexender Hamilton was 
the same. ‘‘Jefferson’s party believed’’, observed Dr. Sun, ‘‘that the people 
were endowed with natural rights, and that if the people were given complete 
democratic power, they would be discriminating in the use of their freedom, 
would direct their power to the accomplishment of great tasks, and would 
make all the affairs of the nation progress to the fullest extent. Jefferson’s 
theory assumed that human nature is naturally good, and that if the people 
under complete democratic rule do not always express their natural virtue but 
abuse their power and do evil, it is because they have met some obstacle and 
are for the time being forced to act that way----.-The policy proposed by 
Hamilton’s party was directly opposed to Jefferson’s idea. Hamilton did not 
think that human nature was always perfect; and he felt that, if democratic 
power were given equally to all men, bad men would direct their political 





1. Bryce, James : Modern Democracies, p. 10. 
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power to bad ends. And if corrupt individuals should get much of the power 
of the state into their hands, they would use the rights and privileges of the 
state for selfish benefit and profit of their own party; they would not care 
a rap for any morality, law, justice, or order in the nation, and the final 
result would be either a ‘state with three rulers’ divided authority and 
want of unity or mob rule, that is, liberty and equality pushed to excess 
and anarchy. Such an application of democracy would not advance the na- 
tion but would only throw it into disorder and make it lose ground. So 
Hamilton proposed that the political power of the state should not be given 
entirely to the people, but should be centralized in the government, in a 
central authority; the common people should have only a limited degree of 
democracy. If the people should have unlimited power in their hands and 
use it for evil, the effect upon the nation would be far more serious than the 
evil deeds of one king. A wicked king still has many people to oversee and 
restrain him. Therefore Hamilton declared that as autocracy had to be 
restricted, so democracy must also be limited, and he founded the Federalist 
Party which advocated the centralization and not the diffusion of sovereign 
Power.’’? From the afore-mentioned discussion, therefore, it is not impro- 
per to say that the political ideal of a certain political thinker is largely, if 
not wholly, based upon his theory of human nature. However, it by no 
means belittles the importance of the external environment which may also 
be more or less effective in moulding one’s political theory. The bearing 
which the existing situation of the world in general, as well as the circum- 
stances within the country in particular, had in modeling Dr. Sun’s political 
philosophy might be easily seen elsewhere in all his works, especially in his 
sixteen comprehensive lectures on San Min Chu I, (the Three Principles of 
the People). Herein I shall deal exclusively with his observation on human 
nature, the internal basis of his political theory. 








1. His observation of human nature 


In Dr. Sun’s observation of human nature there are three significant 
points: firstly, he holds that human nature is evolutional; secondly, he is of 
the opinion that the natural intelligence and ability of human beings are un- 
equal; thirdly, the evolution of human nature takes place, not solely through 
a process of steady development but also, at times, through accelerated, 
abrupt, apparently disruptive transformations as caused by artificial forces. 


The traditional theory of human nature insists that human nature is 
unchangeable, permanent, it may be either naturally good or bad, or a mix- 
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ture of good and evil, but it can never be good in the past and bad in the 
future or vice versa. For Dr. Sun, human nature is evolutional, the present 
stage of human nature is the resultant of the evolution through a long period 
of time. 


And the modern colorfully advanced civilization is the result of a long 
process of human evolution, Furthermore, as human nature evolves from a 
lower to the highest stage successively, the human civilization of tomorrow 
will reach a higher stage than that of today, consequently, the perfected 
ideal state which the greatest political philosophers dreamt of will not be 
unattainable in the future. 


The evolution of human nature, according to Dr. Sun, might be divided 
into two periods: namely, the period of animal evolution and the period of 
human evolution. 


a. Human nature in the period of animal evolution 


During this period of time, man being one of the animals, was not at 
all different from any other of the animal species. Animality is the dominant 
nature of mankind as well as of animals. And the natural selection which 
Charles Darwin discovered as the process of the evolution of animals and 
plants might be the same process of evolution through which mankind | pre- 
served its existence by means of a struggle between men themselves, for the 
main purpose of self-preservation. The problem of what shall be injurious 
to the interests of others was a question outside the comprehension of primitive 
folk. As a matter of course, there is neither right nor wrong, neither justice 
nor injustice, since the rule of life is: man is entitled to whatever he can 
get; and for as long as he can keep it, which Hobbes described as the attri- 
bute of the savages in the state of nature.* Consequently there was no trend 
to form a political society, and the ideal of political authority was probably 
beyond the reach of their thinking. 


b. Human nature in the period of human evolution 


Thomas Hobbes is right, according to Dr. Sun, when he asserts that human 
nature was egoistic in the state of nature when men lived without a common 
power to dominate others through fear. However, he is wrong in insisting 
that human nature remains the same through all the ages and that it will 
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be no more and no less self-interested in the time to come. ‘The period 
from the formation of cells to the development of man,”’ said he, ‘‘constitut- 
es the second stage of evolution.* During this period the species of life 
developed into significant and complicated beings from a minute and insigni- 
ficant origin, mankind emerged victorious after weathering bitter struggles 
for existence for many thousands of years, in the course of which the fittest 
were left to survive and the unfit eliminated in accordance with the law of 
natural selection. The early ancestors of mankind were not unlike the wild 
animals. The human character was developed many thousand years after. 
Then human evolution began. The law governing human evolution is dif- 
ferent from that of the evolution of other species. In the evolution of plant 
and animal lives, struggle for existence is the guiding principle; whereas in 
the evolution of mankind, mutual aid is the rule. The community and the 
state are organized forms of co-operation, while the ethical code represents 
this principle in application. Men who conform to this law prosper, while 
those who do not, are bound to perish. This law has been operating in the 
scheme of human affairs for many thousands of years. But not all men of 
our day observe it because man’s advance from the second stage of evolution, 
the evolution of species, to the third stage is comparatively recent. The 
inherent traits of the animal ancestors have not been entirely eliminated.’”® 
Therefore when mankind approaches the third stage of evolution, human 
nature is mixed up with animality and humanity. This period may be called 
the period of dualistic human nature. However, as time goes on, mankind 
reaches a period when the human being gets rid of animality from human 
nature, and only then will humanity be left; and the period of monistic 
human nature sounds its arrival. The purification of the monistic human 
nature, furthermore, reaches its highest stage—in divine nature. The period 
of deity is the last goal and extremity in the evolution of human nature. 


On the other hand, the innate intelligence and ability of mankind are 
naturally unequal. Equality as well as freedom and fraternity, ever since 
our political history began, have been an illusion of human beings, but they 
still remain the objective of the revolution which man wages. In other 
words, men may have equal standing, politically, economically, and socially, 
but in no sense are men equal, intellectually, psychologically, nor biological- 
ly. According to Dr. Sun, as ‘‘in the world of Nature we do not find any 
two things level’, so human beings are not naturally equal.’ Therefore, 
mankind may be divided into three groups according to man’s natural intel- 





5. The first stage of evolution, in Dr. Sun’s theory, is the material evolution. 
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lectual endowments and capacities. ‘‘Upon what did I base my djvision of 
human society?”’ asked Dr. Sun, ‘‘Upon the individual’s natural intelligence 
and ability. I classified mankind into three groups. The first group are 
those who see and perceive first: they are the people of superior wisdom who 
take one look at a thing and see numerous principles involved, who hear one 
word and immediately perform great deeds, whose insight into the future 
and whose many achievements make the world advance and give mankind its 
civilization. These men of vision and foresight are the creators, the dis- 
covers of mankind. The second group includes those who see and perceive 
later: their intelligence and ability are below the standard of the first group; 
they cannot create or discover, but can only follow and imitate, learning 
from what the first group has already done. The third group are those who 
do not see or perceive: they have a still lower grade of intelligence and 
ability, and do not understand even though one tries to teach them; they 
simply act.’’® 


Notwithstanding the difference in intelligence and ability of the human 
beings and the co-existence of humanity and animality in human nature during 
a certain period of time, the nature of mankind may be bettered and modi- 
fied in a larger degree by artificial forces. Human nature is the most modi- 
fiable thing that we know. Ordinary human behavior is an indefinite com- 
pound and hence is subject to change by changing the elements of the com- 
pound. Dr. Sun’s theory of human evolution is of a twofold character: un- 
conscious and conscious the former being characteristic of the lower stages 
of human evolution and the latter, an ever increasing characteristic of the 
higher stages. And in general, he believes that the accelerated, abrupt and 
rapid transformation of human nature will take place largely by means of 
the conscious change. The belief that ‘“‘through science, man will be en- 
abled more and more to master nature and to control his behavior,’’ as Prof- 
essor Charles A. Ellwood stated in his book, The Psychology of Human Socie- 
ty®® might probably be the same idea which Dr. Sun had in mind when 
he regarded education as one of the most important functions of the state 
towards its people. 


2. His political ideal as based upun his observation of human nature 


The political ideals of Dr. Sun, in a word, are based upon his observa- 
tions of human nature. As human nature is evolutional, changeable, not 
permanent, therefore, political authority, whatever it may be, is relative, 
not absolute. The application of political authority must be in hatmony 
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with the degree of human evolution in a certain period of time. No matter 
what the nature and degree of political authority may be, it must be reason- 
able if it is to be suitable to the prevailing state of human nature.  In- 
stability and revolutions in human society arise when the former is not ap- 
propriate to the latter. However, according to him, political authority or sover- 
eignty is the characteristic of the evolution of human nature, and it is the 
means by which mankind survives after its struggle for self-preservation. ‘‘As 
we view life about us or study into the distant past,’’ he related ‘‘We see 
that human power has been employed, to put it simply, in maintaining the 
existence of the human race. In order to exist, mankind must have protec- 
tion and sustenance and it is daily engaged in meeting these two great needs. 
Protection means self-defense: whether it is an individual or a group or a state, 
the power of self-defense is necessary to existence. Sustenance means seeking 
food. Self-defense and food-seeking are, then, the two chief means by which 
mankind maintains its existence.... and so the protection and the sustenance 
of man comes into conflict with the protection and sustenance of other an- 
imals, and struggle ensues. To keep alive in the midst of struggle, man 
fights, and so mankind has not ceased to fight since the beginning of human 
life. Thus the human race has used power in combat, and since its birth 


upon this planet until now has lived in the thick of strife.’’'° By political 
power, according to him, is meant the political sovereignty of the state in the 
latter stage of the evolution of human beings. Therefore, the state, on the 
one hand, may restrict the stimulus of the animality urge, and on the other 
hand, may accelerate the development of the nature of men through the 
functions of government; hence, the state is absolutely necessary in the strug- 
gle of man to survive. 


On the basis of the evolution of human nature, Dr. Sun divided into 
five periods the evolution of political authority (the State): the first was the 
period of primeval and universal wilderness before the dawn of human his- 
tory; secondly, the period of theocracy; thirdly, the period of autocracy; 
fourthly, the period of democracy and fifthly, the period of ‘Ta-tung society’ 
or the ‘‘Great commonwealth’’. 


The period of primeval and universal wilderness, before the dawn of 
human history, was the age when men fought with beasts. During that time 
‘men sought to live and animals sought to live. Man had two ways of 
preserving his existence through seeking food and through self-defense. In 
very ancient times man ate beasts and beasts also ate men; there was a con- 
stant struggle between them. The land was covered with venomous snakes 
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and wild animals; man was beset by dangers and so had to fight for his very 
life. The warfare of that day was the irregular conflict between man and 
beast; there was no banding into groups, it was ‘each fighting for himself’. 
**At that time,’’ he continued, ‘‘there was no such thing as popular sover- 
eignty; man, in fighting the animals, used simply his own physical prowess 
and not any kind of authority. It was an age of brute force.’’'' As a matter of 
fact, during that period of time, man was just a little bit different from the 
animals, either in his nature or way of life. Human beings may have re- 
cognized one another by the consciousness of their kind; however, they were 
not grouped together by convention with a definite purpose in view. And 
the idea of political authority was something foreign to the comprehension 
of the primitive mind. As time went on, the wisdom and reason of mankind 
advanced. With the dawn of the second period, man was quite different from 
and over above the animals. However, owing to the inevitability of natural cat- 
astrophes the sense of dependence upon the divine being and upon the myst- 
erious forces of nature was extremely vivid during the early youth of hu- 
manity. Man believed in gods and demons as the true heads of society. Event- 
ually in the period of theocracy, people used to say that the two great 
functions of the state were worship and war, praying and figthing.’’!* 


Due to the further advance of human nature, and scientific invention, 
awe-inspiring natural phenomena came to be of accounted for and explained; 
thus the divine theory gradually lost its authority or was only used as an 
excuse by despotic kings for claims of absolute power. The transition from 
theocracy to autocracy prevailed in Europe as well as in Asia and Africa. 
The distinctive mark of autocracy is the concentration of all rights in the 
emperor, so that no one has any right apart from, or in opposition to, him. 
He may recognise the restrictions of religious or moral duty, or of his res- 
ponsibility to God, but his power is not limited by the rights of his subjects, 
who are mere slaves and dependent upon his arbitrary grace and favor. It 
has been accepted as a general rule that the most perfect organization of a 
state is the one which can combine the unity and energy of the whole with 
the freest development of the members, but this is true only in a civilized political 
society when human nature has evolved with many more elements of humanity 
than animality. It is impossible at a time when the animality of human nature 
still prevails. However, in the later stage of the evolution of human nature, 
the human intellect made many attempts in different periods and among dif- 
ferent nations to find the exact measure of the limitations that should be 
imposed upon autocracy. But it was not until the last few centuries when au- 
tocracy had reached its peak and the burdens upon the people had exceeded 
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what they*could endure, that any attempts had much success. Therefore the 
democratic revolution of the last centuries was, on the one hand, a reaction 
against extreme autocracy, and, on the other hand, a movement derived from 
the self-consciousness of the people due to the evolution of human nature." 
Certainly, both theocracy and autocracy had their role and merits in their 
time. ‘‘Autocracy is justifiable only when the people are very primitive in 
mind and in need of the leadership of sage rulers in securing an ordinary 
living, a peaceful society, and a little spiritual expression. At present pupu- 
lar intelligence is far advanced, and civilization has laid a sound foundation. 
Just as a grown-up boy should no longer depend upon the care of his parents, 
a well educated people can find no use for the system of autocracy.’’'* And 
as human nature evolves to its final stage, the ideal state of ‘Great Com- 
monwealth’ will be attained. As the divinity of human nature prevails, the 
people shall enjoy a lot of freedom with less interference from the political 
authority. But in the present period of democracy, while animality still in- 
fluences human nature more or less, state intervention in a proper degree 
for the welfare of the people as a whole is still desirable and valuable. 


In a word, Dr. Sun was of the opinion that the political institution of 
human socicty varied from time to time according to the evolution of human 
nature. Therefore, the practical value of political science and the great- 
ness of statecraft, as James Bryce observed in his noted work, ‘‘consist in 
tracing and determing the relation of those tendencies to the institutions 
which men have created for guiding their life in a community.’’!® 


ll. A NEW CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 
1. The state for the people 


Is the state itself an end? In other words, is the state for the people 
or the people for the state? It is one of the most important problems in 
dealing with the theory of the state. Ever since Plato, people have tried to 
justify the state itself as an end, that the people must live in the state 
through which the good life of the people can only be attained, unfortunately, 
this theory has been misused by the followers of Fascism. ‘‘Every thing for 
the state; nothing against the state; nothing outside the state’’!*® has long been 
their motto and it is the extreme example for the theory. To prevent this 
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evil, Dr. Sun projected that the state is for the people, not the‘ people for 
the state. ‘‘The duty of the state’’, said he, ‘‘is to establish a sound govern- 
ment to realize the welfare and well-being of the people’”’.'’ ‘‘The function 
of the state is nothing else but to set up the government for the realization 
of the welfare of the people.’’'® 


In studying the history of evolution of the state, Dr. Sun realized that 
the greatest duty of either the ancient state or the modern state is to protect 
the people from external invasion and to supply the people with all their 
necessities. When a certain government of a certain state is not capable or 
good enough to carry on these functions, or it cannot discharge these duties, 
anew government might have to be established through revolution or a 
reform movement, which is capable of carrying out the basic functions of 
the state: namely, the protection and sustenance of the people. Unlike race 
or nationality, the state is developed not through natural but artificial forces 
in the sense that the state is set up owing to the needs of the people. It 
is created by the peopele and for the people’s welfare. 


As a logical derivation of the theory that the state is a means for the 
realization of the people’s welfare, Dr. Sun emphasizes the importance of 


individual free will and personality, although he is by no means an individu- 
alist. His Principle of Democracy is based upon this very viewpoint. However, 
he in no sense belittles the freedom of the state. On the contrary, he as- 
serted that the freedom of the state or race is a prerequisite for individual 
freedom. Under the suppression of a foreign country, the people of a dep- 
endent state are not free in any sense. The relation of the freedom of the 
state to the freedom of the people will be dealt with in detail in Chapter 
IV. 


Not only did he stress the liberty of the people, but he also emphasized 
the responsibility or duty of the state for the realization of the people’s 
welfare. ‘‘We must establish our ideal state on the. principle of the people’s 
livelihood. Our end is not only to serve the common people for their 
sustenance, but also to grant chances to them to be well-educated. The state 
must manage some factories in order that the unemployed adult men and 
women can be employed. All the people must work except the aged who 
can not work and must be granted some pension. The greatest function of 
the state is to establish a government charged with this duty for the realiza- 
tion and promotion of the welfare of the common people.’’'® The idea that 
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a state is an instrument or the means for realization of certain purposes; 
namely, the welfare of the people, is something like the theory of the wes- 
tern instrumentalism upon which Dr. Sun’s principle of democracy and the 
theory of state are based. 


As a matter of fact, in all regions today allegiance to the political org- 
anization of the community is normally all-inclusive and compulsive. Each 
individual, whether he likes it or not, is a member of some state. And the 
state, Dr. Sun argued, is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the people. 
All modern civilizations and improvements of human society are the achieve- 
ments of the state. The state, on the one hand, prevents its subjects from 
committing crimes; on the other hand, it is designed to do its utmost to 
promote the progressive transformation of a primitive society to that of the 
modern civilized society. ‘‘The civilization of the human being might advance 
gradually through the disorganized society. However, it could proceed very 
speedily under the supervision and guidance of the government.’’?° 


Moreover, as Aristotle, our great teacher, told us the human being is 
by nature a social animal, in other words, men are born sociable. However, 
the human social life must be under the supervision and guidance of a cer- 
tain political authority in one way or another. The supreme political 
authority is to be known as the state which is under the command of either 
the philosopher-king in Plato’s system, or, the Son of Heaven in Confucius’ 
plan. Especially during the modern stage of a civilized society, there must 
be some supreme political authority within a certain territory to settle dis- 
putes between individuals or between individuals and public agencies. Even 
the state-skeptics, such as the guild socialists in their setups of the ideal 
guild society, retain the idea of a sovereign state, which may be called 
‘‘commune”’ or the ‘Democratic Supreme Court of Functional Equity.’’*! 
Professor Harold J. Laski, the noted British pluralist, in his most comp- 
rehensive work—Grammar of Politics, sanctioned ‘‘the ultimate reserve power 
of state’’; he recognized the distinction between the state and all other as- 
sociations due to the fact it is ‘‘an association in which membership is compul- 
sory”; he defined the state as ‘‘the association to protect the interests of 
men as Citizens.’’*? In fact, man may by his conduct forfeit some of the 
privileges of citizenship; but his citizenship remains. He may manifest very 
little interest in the business of his state; but he remains, none the less, on 
the one hand a benificiary of its services and on the other hand subject to 
definite formal modifications of conduct and social relationships as a con- 
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sequence of the power which the state exercises. The state is €sui generis’ 
in these respects. No other social organization is so universal and so com- 
prehensive in its membership. 


Therefore, the state is not only a necessity but the most important instru- 
ment to be used by the people in maintaining the existence of human life 
and promoting human civilization. The people, as separate individuals, live 
their lives within the boundaries of the state and under its control. The 
wellbeing and property of the people depend upon the state which is the 
composition of the people within a certain area. ‘‘The state’’, said Dr. Sun, 
‘tis the place where people live and die.’’** Thus the relation of the people 
to the state is organic. The independence and prosperity of the state are 
the prerequisite to the liberty and prosperity of the citizen. In order to 
improve the people’s livelihood, say the standard of living of the people, 
we must first of all unite the nation to build up a sound basis of the state. 
The individual ends of the people are to be achieved not by the individuals 
themselves working separately in their own way, but through the various as- 
sociations composed of certain groups of the people. The state is the most 
important one as it is instituted by the whole people within a certain ter- 
ritory. Asa result of the development of nationalism through the recent 
centuries, the state is even more important than it has ever been before. It 
is not only a political but also an economic unit. The standard of the 
people’s livelihood is in proportion to the position of the state among the 
family of nations. Therefore, Dr. Sun justified the duty of the nationals 
of the state to fight and ‘sacrifice for national salvation. ‘‘Every one must 
recognize that the state is an artificial association organized by the people 
and myself. To sacrifice one’s self-interests for the welfare of the state is 
the duty of every citizen of the state and by doing so the conditions of the 
state and society shall be promoted gradually and continuously.’ 


The foundation of this idea is based upon the relationship of the ‘largest 
self’ to the ‘individual self’’. According to Dr. Sun, the state as ‘an artifi- 
cial association organized by the people and myself’ is the ‘largest self’, and 
the individuals, as the members of the state, must be subject to the ‘largest 
self’? as parts in the body. Although the state is only a means organized for 
the purpose of serving the people, the relationship of the one to the other 
is Organic in so far as the state is responsible for the temporal wellbeing 
of the people. Furthermore, in the modern stage of human history, the 
state is the only medium through which the people can maintain their sust- 
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enance among the family of nations. However, as the civilization of the 
human being advances, there will be a day when the importance of the 
state will more or less melt away and the people will live with less inter- 
ference from political authority. 


2. The state of the people 


Whether the state represents the interest of the whole people or only of 
a certain group in scciety is one of the focal points in dealing with the na- 
ture of the state. The idea of representation in the states has, even since 
the idea of the state itself, been more or less realized by some of the great 
political thinkers in the various age of our political history. However, from 
the observations of our recorded history, no one can deny the fact, as Marx 
tells us, that the state has been used as the tool of class-domination by one 
over the other politically and economically through all the ages. The deifi- 
ed king in the theocratie period of human history, emperor in the period of 
autocracy, the capitalists in a modern country, the proletariat in the soviet 
state, have made use of the state as their tool to dominate the rest of society. 
“It is a rule,” remarked Engeles, ‘‘that the state of the most powerful eco- 
nomic class, by force of its economie supremacy, becomes, also, the ruling 
political class and thus acquires new means of subduing and exploiting the 
oppressed masses. The antique state was, therefore, the state of the slave- 
owners for the purpose of holding the slaves in check. The feudal state was 
the organ of the nobility for the oppression of the serfs and dependent far- 
mers. The modern representative state is the toot of the capitalist exploiters 
of wage labor.’’*> As it might be expected, Dr. Sun never denied the ex- 
istence of such facts. However, he asserted, this is an abnormal phenomenon 
of society, not the normal channel of human evolution. To him, the ‘‘class 
war is not the cause of social progress; it is a disease developed in the course of 
social progress. The cause of the disease is the inability to subsist, and the 
result of the disease is war. What Marx gained through his studies of social 
problems was a knowledge of disease in the course of social progress. There- 
fore, Marx can only be called a social pathologist; we cannot say that he is 
a social physiologist.’’** Consequently, the state must never be the means of 
class-domination by one over the other but it must be the representation of 
the people as a whole. ‘‘What we want is to organize a government by the 
whole people, which is to exist in behalf of the interest of the whole peo- 
ple.” «Therefore, as a matter of course, he rejected any kind of govern- 
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ment which is dominated by any individual or a group of individuals. He 
opposed tyranny, the proletarian dictatorship, and the capitalist government of 
the modern states on the ground that such governments are only for the inter- 
ests of certain individuals or a group of individuals, and are contrary to 
those of the people as a whole. ‘‘It has been found that the so-called repre- 
sentative governments often have not been truly representative of the people, 
and that they have been tools used by capitalists to exploit the common peo- 
ple. According to the Kuomintang’s Principle of Democracy, the people’s 
rights should be enjoyed by all the people, not by a few privileged individu- 
als only.’’** 


The argument for the state as the representative of the whole people is 
threefold. Firstly, the struggle for existence is one of the laws of social pro- 
gress and is the central force in history; secondly, for the purpose of main- 
taining their subsistence, the people must be capable of mutual assistance, as 
otherwise, as a matter of consequence, the mutual struggle or class war shall 
lead men to perish, not to survive; thirdly, the co-existence and mutual-assi- 
stance of the people can only be obtained on the condition that all men must 
possess an equal standing in preserving their life, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are not naturally equal in their natural ednowments and capacities. 
The state as the means for the subsistence of the people must, therefoe, be 
the representative of the whole people and work for the welfare of the com- 
munity as a body. 


Dr. Sun emphatically rejected the Maxist theory of economic determi- 
nism by arguing that it is not material force, but the pursuit for the pre- 
servation of the human being that determines the course of human history. 
‘‘Have material forces really been the center of gravity in history?’’ asked 
he, ‘“‘After a few years of experiment with it following the European War, 
many people are saying that the principle is wrong. What, then, is the cen- 
ter in history?.... Recently an American disciple of Marx, named (Maurice) 
Williams, after making a deep study of Marx’s philosophy came to the con- 
clusion that the disagreement between fellow socialists is due to defects in 
Marxian doctrines. He sets forth the view that the materialistic conception 
of history in wrong: that the social problem, not material forces, is the cen- 
ter which determines the course of history, and that subsistence is the cen- 
ter of gravity of the social problem. The social interpretation of history, he 
believes, is the only reasonable one. The problem of livelihood is the pro- 
blem of subsistence. The new theory of this American scholar tallies exactly 
with the third principle of our party. Williams’s theory means that liveli- 
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hood is thé central force in social progress, and that social progress is the 
central force in history; hence the struggle for a living, and, not material 
forces, determines history. We have held the principle of Livelihood for 
twenty years; when we first studied and pondered upon this question we felt 
that the term Min-sheng defined the field of social problems better than the 
terms ‘socialism’ or ‘communism’, so we chose to use it. We little foresaw 
at that time how the clarifying of principles and the development of know- 
ledge following a European war would lead students of the Marxian school 
to discover the same point. This shows that our ‘Min-sheng’ Principle is 
consistent with the law of progress and is not a mere parroting of what con- 
temporary scholars are saying.’’*® A close examination of the recent fact in the 
development of society will convince us that the struggle for subsistence is 
not a struggle between man and man or between groups and groups as the 
Marxists insisted. Existence for all is the highest desire of the human con- 
sciousness of subsistence. The reason why the human being could be able to 
enjoy the benefits of the collective life successively is because of the exi- 
stence of a political society, and political society originated from the con- 
sciousness of human solidarity. The human being is by nature sociable and 
has a consciousness of human solidarity. This springs from the identity of 
human nature, and afterwards, develops into a society owing to the necessity 
of mutual preservation. ‘‘In the primitive struggle between man and wild 
beasts”, observed Dr. Sun, ‘‘man used only his individual phycical strength, 
or, sometimes, the group would fight together; if, for instance, in one place a 
few score of men were battling with a few score of beasts, and in another place. 
another group of men were doing the same thing, the men of both places might, 
perceiving their own kinship to each other and their difference from the 
animals, unite as fellow creatures, and fight together against the other ani- 
mals. Certainly man would not join with brutes to fight and devour man 
and injure his own kind. Such a banding togther of the species and unwit- 
ting alliance against reptiles and beasts was a natural, not an artificial, when 
the reptiles or beasts were destroyed the men scattered.’’*° This human con- 
sciousness of kind in"the beginning, as-in the Totem society, for exmple, was 
only within a limited territory and among a few groups which associated 
with each other. Some year later as the social contacts increased, the con- 
sciousness of human solidarity broadened to an entire area and, then, to the 
whole race, and it is not impossible to expect that someday it shall broaden 
so as to embrace the entire human race so that we can Call each other bro- 
thers as Confucius dreamt of thousands of years ago. Consequently, social 
Darwinism is wrong as far as its theory relative to social evolution is con- 
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cerned. To Dr. Sun, the relationship of human subsistence is two-fold, one 
of whic’) is man toward nature, the other is of man toward one another. 
The Law governing the relationship of man toward one another is quite dif- 
ferent from that dominating the relationship of man toward nature and the 
processes of natural and artificial progress should be consequently different 
from one another. ‘‘The distinction,’ as Lester F. Ward, the noted sociolog- 
ist, realized, ‘‘is now clear between natural and artificial progress. The 
former is blind growth; the latter, a purposeful manufacture. One is a gene- 
tic process; the other, a teleological process. One is characterized by in- 
creasing differentiation; the other, by a process of calculation. Artificial 
progress is considered superior to natural progress.’’*! As a matter of Course. 
mankind being the master of nature may use any means which he may think 
of to conquer and control nature and to make use of nature for the better- 
ment of the human race. And it is for this very reason that man must have 
his own way of progress different from that of an’mals and the material 
universe. And ever since Plato in the West, as well as Confucius in the 
Orient, human society has been conceived as a system of services in which 
every member both gives and receives. What the State takes cognizance of © 
is this mutual exchange, and what it tries to arrange is the most adequate 
satisfaction of needs and the most harinonious interchange of services. So- 
cial Darwinism is wrong because of its misapplication of the theory of na- 
tural selection to the process of human evolution, which is the governing 
principle of the plants and animals other than the human species. ‘‘The 
law governing human evolution is different from that of the evolution of 
species. In the evolution of plant and animal lives the struggle for existence 
is the guiding principle, whereas in the evolution of mankind natural aid is 
the rule.’’*? One the other hand, Marxism is also wrong. Marx himself is 
only a social pathologist, not a social physiologist, because his assumption that 
class struggle is the cause of social progress puts the effect before the cause. 
On the contrary, observed Dr. Sun, ‘‘Since man entered the stage of civili- 
zation he has been instinctively following the principle of cooperation to at- 
tain the end of evolution.....What is the end of human evolution? It is as 
Confucius said, ‘When the great principle (of truth) prevails, the whole 
world rests on a cominon trusteeship’ as well as what Jesus said, ‘Thy will 


be done on earth as it is in Heaven.’ Mankind has been praying for the con- 


version of a sorrowful world into a paradise. Civilization in recent years is 
progressing at an ever-increasing speed. The achievements in the past cen- 
tury far exceeded those in the past 1,000 years, so did the achievements in 
the past ten years exceed those in the past 100 years. If the progress con- 
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tinues at this rate, the millennium is not far off.’*** As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Sun reasserted that ‘‘society progresses through the adjustment of major 
economic interests rather than through the clash of interests. If most of the 
economic interests of society be harmonized, the majority of people will 
benfit and society will progress. The reason why we want to make these 
adjustments is simply because of the living problem. From ancient times 
until now man has exerted his energies in order to maintain his existence. 
And mankind’s struggle for continuous existence has been the reason for so- 
ciety’s unceasing development, the law of social progress.’’** 


Furthermore, the process of human struggle for preservation through mu- 
tual cooperation is based upon the foundation of equal rights for existence in 
spite of the fact that natural endowment of intelligence and ability of one 
may differ from those of another. ‘The causes of instability and revolution 
that have ever happened in our human history have mostly been through man 
made inequalities. The inequality created by kings and princes was artifi- 
cial inequality.....Because of these artificial ranks, the specially privileged 
classes became excessively cruel and iniquitous, while the oppressed people, re- 
belled and warred upon inequality. The original aim in the revolution had 
been the destruction of man-made inequalities.’’*® And as each man has dif- 
ferent gifts of intelligence and ability. ‘‘Hereafter we should hamonize the 
three types*® which I have described and give them all equal standing. Every 
one should make service, not exploitation, his aim. Those with greater in- 
telligence and ability should serve thousands and ten of thousands to the li- 
mit of their power and make thousands and ten of thousands happy. Those 
with less intelligence and ability should serve tens and hundreds to the liinit 
of their power and make tens and hundreds happy. The saying: ‘The skillful 
are the slaves of the stupid’ is just this principle. Those who have neither 
intelligence nor ability should each, nevertheless, serve one another to the 
limit of their individual power and make one another happy. In this way, 
although men may vary in natural intelligence and ability, yet, as moral 
ideals and the spirit of service prevail, they will certainly become more and 
more equal. This is the essence of equality.*’ 
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Therefore, the state, which as the most important instrument €o be used 
for the people in maintainting the existence of the human being and in pro- 
moting human civilization, (as we have seen in the preceding chapter,) must be 
answerable to those three principles mentioned above. Consequently, the state 
must necessarily be the representative of the whole people under the domi- 
nion of a certain political authority, within a certain territory, otherwise, 
the stability of the political community, which Aristotle and Polybious 
tried to maintain by means of a mided government, and which Locke and 
Montesquieu intended to preserve by a separation of powers, could never 
be lasting, and there would be revolution after revolution, war after war. 
The fictitious state of nature which Thomas Hobbes described as ‘‘a war 
of every man against every man’’ during the time men live without a 
common power to keep them all in awe*® will be exactly the condition of 
those countries where the state is set up as the tool of domination by one 
class over the other. More than once, Dr. Sun asserted that ‘‘the state is in- 
stituted by the whole people, and that every body is responsible for the sound- 
ness of the organization of the state’, and that ‘‘the state is something like 
a corporation, the relationship of the people to the state as that of the stock- - 
holder to the corporation.’? And he urged his fellow countrymen to be the 
master of themselves as the citizens of the Republic of China and to orga- 
nize an ideal government of the people, by the people and for the people.*® 


3. The position of the state within and without 
The position of the state within 


In the Principle of Democracy, Dr. Sun emphasized the importance and 
necessity of a powerful government so that the government could do more for 
the welfare of the whole people. In the Principle of Livelihood, he stress- 
ed the benefit and desirability of nationalization of large-scale enterprises. 
To him, the state has been helpful to the advancement of human civiliza- 
tion and social progress through all the periods of human history. As a logi- 
cal derivation of the premises that the state is the means of the people 
created by the people for the preservation and protection of human beings, 
and that the state is the representative of the whole people, it is improper to 
deny the government, which is the agent of state, power to carry on the 
functions which are assigned by the people to be performed by the state. 
‘*‘Building a new state,’’ said Dr. Sun, ‘‘is like building a new steamship. If 
we put in low-powered machinery, the speed of the vessel will naturally be 
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low, its freight capacity will be small, and profits from its running meager. 
But if we install high-powered machinery, the vessel will have a high rate 
of speed, will be able to carry heavy freight, and will bring in larger pro- 
fits..... The same principle applies to the building of a state. If we construct 
a low-powered, weak government, its activities will be limited and its accom- 
plishments will be meager. But if we put in a high-powered, strong govern- 
ment, its activities will be broad in scope and it will accomplish great things.*° 


This is the basis of his arguments for a powerful government. However, 
to be powerful, first of all, the government itself must be free from restric- 
tions in discharging its functions which are assigned to the government by 
the people for the realization of the welfare of the whole community. But 
on the other hand, it is easy enough to see that the more powerful the gov- 
ernment is, the more dangerous it can be. Without any restriction or limi- 
tation upon the power of the government, the government might sometimes 
become totalitarian and tyrannical, or, at times, by fantastic leadership, the 
whole nation might be at stake in cases involving international peace and 
security. For a long time the principle of separation of powers has been used 
as the instrument of the people to control the government in Western Euro- 
pean Countries, and in the United States of America. However, the principle 
of checks and balances, according to Dr. Sun, is incompatible to his proposal 
of an all-powerful government. As a matter of fact, the problem at hand is 
far from having ever been solved since recorded history. Therefore, if we 
try to solve the difficulties of democracy, ‘‘we must look for a new way, and 
that new way depends.....upon a change of attitude towards government.’’* 
Herein he introduced his popularly known principle of the separation of sov- 
ereignty and ability. In accordance with his theory, sovereignty belongs to 
the people and ability to the government. The people’s sovereignty ‘‘means 
the control of the government by the people.’’** The people may use the 
four controlling powers; namely, suffrage, recall, initiative and referendum 
to control the government; the government is controlled by the people instead 
of being checked by the branches of the government itself. On the other 
hand, the government is granted five administrative powers, that is, legisla- 
tive, judicial, executive, civil service examination, and censorship by which 
it will have to discharge its duties. ‘‘With these nine powers in operation 
and preserving a balance, the problem of democracy will truly be solved and 
the government will have a definite course to follow.’’** Thus the state, in 
Dr. Sun’s theory, is quite different from that in the Hegelian philosophy as 
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well as in Fascism and Nazism, which is extravagantly glorified. *The latter 
regarded its authority as inevitably embodied in an autocratic and powerful 
government without any restriction or limitation from the people. 


But it should be noted here, that under certain special circumstances such 
as exist in a country with a backward civilization, these people are inexper- 
ienced in taking part in political activities, it might be undesirable, or even 
dangerous, to trust the generally ignorant people to exercise so important a 
power as the controlling of government. It is not infeasible, therefore, to 
have a certain political party, which really represents the whole people, per- 
form such powers temporarily on behalf of all the members of the political 
community. These powers will be delivered over to the whole people to be 
exercised by themselves directly after a definite period of time. Some ar- 
rangements had been made by Dr. Sun to attain this goal for the special 
circumstance of China. In his Fundamentals of National Reconstruction, he 
divided the Chinese reconstruction program into three periods: the first was 
the period of military destruction; the second was the period of political 
tutelage, during which the National Convention of the Chinese Nationalist 
Party (Kuomintang) was to exercise in behalf of the whole people the four 
powers of government. Meanwhile, ‘‘the government will educate the people 
and give them the necessary political training for the exercise of their rights 
of suffrage, initiative, referendum and recall.’’** In stepping into the third 
period of constitutional government, the People’s Convention, elected directly 
by the people will take over the functions previously performed by the Na- 
tional Convention of the Kuomintang and be vested with the highest political 
power of the government. ‘‘It will have the right of electing and recalling 
officers of the Central Government; with respect to national legislation, the 
Conference possesses the right of initiative and referendum.* 


The position of the state without 


As a patriotic nationalist, Dr. Sun stressed sovereignty as one of the most 
important essentials of the state. The Chinese Revolution is an inspiration 
to all Chinese patriots who are continuing the struggle for the independence 
and prosperity of that country. ‘‘For forty years I have devoted myself to 
the cause of the People’s Revolution with but one end in view, the elevation 
of China to a position of freedom and equality among the nations’’**. This 
is the first sentence of his will when he bade his farewell to his countrymen. 
However, his conception of nationalism is totally different from that of poli- 
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tical theofies current to-day in Europe. The latter, encouraging differences 
in sentimental feelings, brings hatred; the former, nourishing the fellow- 
feeling in human nature, brings amity. What the West calls nationalism is 
the sanction of a narrow conception of patriotism. Its attitude towards aliens 
is merciless, so that people are beguiled into thinking of war as glorious, 
‘‘extending,’’ as Mencius says, ‘‘unloving deeds even to these whom they love.’’*’ 
Incidentally, Dr. Sun rejected vigorously the colonial expansion of imperialism 
and dissented, nay, accused, the aggressive actions of certain Countries in the 
most emphatic terms. In dealing with other nations, he believed, the actions 
must be restricted and limitted by international law, justice and righteousness. 
It is illegal and unlawful to interfere in the independence and freedom of 
other country on any grounds unsanctioned by international practices. On the 
other hand, the expansive and militant imperialists extended their sway with 
little or no special regard to rights and interests of the weak people submer- 
ged in the process of expansion. To stamp out imperialism, therefore, was 
one of the objectives of the people’s Revolution under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. 


In most cases, the state, as Dr. Sun realized, is identified with the na- 


tionality which evolved by the natural forces, namely, blood kinship, common 
language; common livelihood, common religion and common habits. The 
status of sovereign states are equal before international law. One nation has 
no more right than the other in claiming that she is superior in some way or 
another. There is no excuse for one state to intervene in another’s domestic 
affairs even with the consent of the latter. 


The principles guiding the dealings with each other among the family of 
nations are as following: 


a. The principle of people’s self-determination. 


Like President Woodrew Wilson, Dr. Sun devoted himself to the 
realization of the principle of a people’s self determination. It was urged 
that a people associated by natural forces had the right to determine what 
kind of state and government they should have. They were to be independence 
from any external interference in the sense that they have the independent 
to act as they think fit and that in the discharge of their domsstic affairs 
they are to be free from any coercion against their will. Any state, weak 
or strong, among the family of nations, in accordance with Dr. Sun’s theory, 
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must perform two functions in compliance with the said principle: wegatively, 
to respect the right of self-determination of others; and positively to help 
others to stand on their own feet and to determine for themselves what their 
state and government should be. 


These two functions especially are the duties, nay, obligations of the 
advanced and strong nations toward the weak and unadvanced states. And 
this is the principle which Confucius, the Great Teacher of China, urged as 
the law in dealings with affairs when involving more than one Duchy two 
thousand years ago when China Proper was divided into many small Duchies. 
The Principle of Nationalism in Dr. Sun’s Sun Min Chu I is based upon the 
very ethical basis—the traditional Chinese ethical basis: ‘‘to rescue the weak, 
lift up the fallen.’ If we want China to rise to power, we must not only 
restore our national standing, but we must also assume a great responsibility 
towards the world. If China can not assume that responsibility, she will be 
a great disadvantage to the world no matter how strong she may be. What 
really is our duty to the world. The road which the ‘great powers’ are 
travelling today means the destruction of other states; if China, when she- 
becomes strong, wants to crush other countries, copy the imperialism of other 
powers and go their road, we will just be following in their tracks. Let us 


first of all decide on our policy. Only if we restore the weak and lift up 
the fallen will we be carrying out the divine obligation of our nation. We 
must aid the weaker and smaller peoples and oppose the great powers.** Thus 
the real spirit of the principle is largely to aid, to help others to be so, not 
only negatively to restrain interference in what others are doing. ‘‘If all the 
people of the country resolve upon this purpose, our nation will prosper; 
otherwise, there is no hope for us.’’* 


b. The observance of international justice and righteousness 


International justice and righteousness consists in observing and respect- 
ing, on the one hand, equal international treaties, and, on the other hand, not 
to use unlawful or fraudulent means in dealings with other nations. It should 
not only be observed by nations of equal physical strength, but also between 
the strong powers no less than the weak. ‘There must be some sort of inter- 
national sanction to protect the weak nations from invasion, oppression, ex- 
ploitation by the Powers, although Dr. Sun had never worked out a definite 
plan to enforce international justice and righteousness. However, as an inter- 
nationalist, he rejected the Japanese imperialist expansion in China and Korea 
during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the most emphatic lang- 
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uage. In®arguing with one of his Japanese friends on Japan’s entry into the 
First World War, Dr. Sun Said: ‘‘Why is Japan willing to sacrifice her 
national rights to keep a treaty with England while with China she is faith- 
less and breaks the Treaty of Shimonoseki? ‘The independence of Korea was 
proposed and demanded by Japan herself and effected by threats of force; 
now Japan is fat from eating her own words, but what kind of faithfulness 
and justice do you call that?’? According to his analysis, ‘‘ Japan advocates 
keeping her treaty with England but not with China because England is strong 
and China is weak. Japan’s entry into the European War is due to fear of 
compulsion not because of faithfulness or ‘justice’.*° And in addition to this 


reason, selfishness is another underlying motive for her direct participation in 
the War. 


Therefore it is easy to see that Dr. Sun’s nationalism is by no means a 
kind of imperialism or militarism. As a matter of fact, he is a faithful in- 
ternationalist as well. However, his internationalism is based upon interna- 
tional justice and righteousness instead of upon imperialism and inilitarism. 
Furthermore, his nationalism is in a sense, a means by which internationalism 
is to be attained. And, in this sense, such internationalism will become a 
fact in the future when all nations will be equal and independent no matter 
what their respective power may be. Through international cooperation among 
the family of nations, the ideal state of a Great Commonwealth which Con- 
fucius dreamt of will gradually come into being upon the earth. 


Ill. A PROGRESSIVE THEORY ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE STATE 
The distinction between the state and the nation 


Vulgar usage confuses the expressions ‘state’ and ‘nation’; science must 
carefully distinguish them. But even sicentific language is often confused by 
the fact that the same words are used in a different sense by different poli- 
tical thinkers. However, no matter how interchangeable may be the use of 
the terms, undoubtedly, there is a certain definite distinction between the 
concept of ‘state’ and the idea of ‘natior’. In general, as Burgess realizes, 
the latter has ethnic significance, while the former has a legal and _ political 
nuance. To him, a nation is ‘‘a population of an ethnic unity inhabiting a 
territory of a geographic unity.’’*' By geographic unity he means a territory 
separated from other territories by mountains, oceans, rivers, impenetrable 
forests and jungles, or climatic extremes, which place great difficulties in the 
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way of external intercourse and communication. By ethnic unity he means 
a population having the heritage of a common tradition and history, language, 
literature, customs, and speech. And sometimes race or descent contributes 
greatly to the development of national unity. Furthermore, in some instances, 
the political union of different races under the leadership of a dominant race 
may also result in national assimilation. Where the geographic and ethnic 
unities coincide, or very nearly coincide, the nation is almost sure to organize 
itself politically, and a state is henceforth formed. 


Nations and states are the product of nature and of history. A nation 
comes into being by a slow psychological process, in which a mass of men 
gradually develop a type of life and society which differentiates them from 
others, and becomes the fixed inheritance of their race. ‘The forces which 
developed these races were,” says Dr. Sun, ‘‘in general, natural forces, but 
when we try to analyse them we find they are very complex. The greatest 
force is common blood... .The second great force is livelihood... . : A third 
great force in forming a race is language... . / A fourth force is religion.... 
Another force is customs and habits....therefore, we discover dissimilar . 
peoples or stocks amalgamating and forming a homogenous race.’’**? Wherefore, 
it might not be very improper to say that a nation is ‘‘a population held to- 
gether by certain ties....in such a way as to feel itself a coherent unity, 
distinct from other populations, similarly held together by like ties of their 
own.’’** However, it is also true that a mere arbitrary combination or collec- 
tion of men has never given rise to a nation. Even the voluntary agreement 
and social contract of a number of persons which might organize a political 
or social association could not create a nation. To form a nation, the ex- 
periences and fortunes of several generations must cooperate, and its permanence 
is never secured until a succession of families handing down its accumulated 
culture from generation to generation has made its characteristics hereditary. 
In simple terms, a nation has developed through natural forces which Dr. Sun 
relates as the ‘wang-tao,’ royal way or way of right.** 


On the other hand, the rise of a state implies merely a political process, 
the creation of a political community, and may therefore be brought about 
quickly by a new constitution where, as Burgess declares, geographic and ethnic 
unities coincide. It is the consciousness, more or less developed, of political 
connection and unity which lifts the state above the nation. In Dr. Sun’s 
words, the origin of a state is derived from the fact that human beings are 
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striving sontinuously for self-preservation, owing to their consciousness of 
solidarity. Notwithstanding that a state might come into being by way of a 
natural historic evolution nevertheless, the nation must pass through many 
preliminary stages in its development before it reaches the political. Unlike 
the nation which is molded simply through a natural process, the state is 
more or less an artificial corporate body, the nature and extent of which may 
be changed from time to time at the will of the people. The forms of 
government, from despotism, aristocracy to modern democracy, are only 
modifications of political groupings under the influence and necessity of 
various €nvironments. 


However, it is a rule almost universally acknowledged, that ‘‘divergent 
nationalities within a state are disintegrating forces which may result in 
political dissolutions.’’*> Free institutions, to John Stuart Mill, are next to 
impossible in a country made up of different nationalities. But, on the other 
hand, ‘‘where the sentiment of nationality exists in any force, there is a 
prima facie case for uniting all the members of the nationality under the 
same government, and to have a government to themselves apart.’’** Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding what the distinction between the state and nation 
may be, time and again Dr. Sun urges the Chinese to restore the standing 


of the Chinese nation by forming a national-state, as he is of the opinion 
that it is in general a necessary condition of free institutions that the bound- 
aries of governments should coincide in the main with those of nationalities; 
and the development of nationalism, in particular, is essential to the con- 
tinued existence of the Chinese nation.*” 


2. The origin of the state 


As far as the origin of the state is concerned, there are a good many 
different and contradictory theories about it down through the centuries of 
recorded history of human civilization. In antiquity, as well as during the 
middle ages, belief in the divine institution of the state was more extended 
and more intense than in the present day. However, even then this divine 
foundation of the state was understood in very different senses. According 
to the Jewish theocracy, the state was the immediate word of God, the direct 
revelation upon earth of the divine government. Consequently, He should 
maintain and govern it directly. According to another view, the state is only 
indirectly founded by God, and is only indirectly governed by God. This 
theory was shared by the Greeks and the Romans. Besides these theological 
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theories of the state, the contractual theory that the state is a free work of 
contract, of convention between its citizens, has enjoyed great and wide- 
spread popularity. By the social contract, the society of the human beings 
was created; by the political contract, the state made its appearance. The 
contractual theory obtained a fatal authority at the time of the French Re- 
volution. However, neither the theory of theocracy nor that of the contract 
is logical or historical. Both theories are only a kind of fiction which is 


derived from the imagination of the people without any scientific basis. His- 
tory does not afford a single instance in which a state has really been brought 
about by contract between individuals. As for Dr. Sun, the state originated 
from the mere necessity of the people’s self-preservation. As human nature 
evolves from the stage of animality to the period of humanity, we find that 
human nature, besides its individual diversity has in it the tendencies of com- 
munity and unity, which develop in peoples a national consciousness which 


seeks a corresponding outward form. Therefore, the inward impulse to society 
and the common necessity of self-preservation produce an external organization 
for a common life in the form of a manly self-government, that is, in the 
form of the state. However, the consciousness and will of the state for the: 
protection and sustenance of the people is formed not in the leaders and chiefs 
of people; but in the people themselves; in them it becomes an active con- 
sciousness and an ordering and effective will of the state. And whoever has 
the ability to serve the purpose of the masses for their self-preservation, is 
gradually bound to be asked for leadership. ‘‘Before the day of despotic 
emperors,” asserted Dr. Sun, ‘‘China had the splendid rulers Yao (##) and 
Shun (#§); before their time there was no autocracy to speak of and men of 
ability who could work for the welfare of all and organize good government 
were appointed emperors. In the wild age of conflict between men and beasts, 
which we formerly described, there was no complete state organization; the 
people lived by clans and depended upon some skillful and strong man to 
provide for their protection. At that time people were afraid of the attack 
of venomous serpents and wild beasts, so they had to turn to an able man to 
assume the responsibility for protection. Responsibility for protection required 
ability to fight; the man who could overcome venomous serpents and savage 
beasts was considered the ablest, and, as men of that day had no weapons but 
their bare hands and empty fists with which to fight, the one with the strong- 
est body was raised by the people to the position of chief. China, however, 
had examples of others besides fighters who were made kings. Suijen Shih 
(8% A JE) bored wood for fire and taught the people to cook with fire; thus the 
dangers of eating raw vegetables and meat were avoided and many fine flavors 
to satisfy the palate were discovered. So the people made Sui-jen Shih king. 
Boring wood for fire and teaching people to cook with fire were the work of 
a cook, so we may say that a cook became king. Shen Nung (jjipge) tasted 
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a hundred htrbs and discovered many medicinal properties to heal diseases and 
to raise the dead to life—a wonderful and meritorious work—so they made 
him king....And thus we may say that a physician became king. Hsien 
Yuan (fig) taught the people to make clothes, so it was the tailor who be- 
came king; Yu Chao Shih (4 {i JG) taught the people how to build houses, 
and so the carpenter became king. So in Chinese history we find not only 
those who could fight becoming king; anyone with marked ability, who had 
made new discoveries or who had achieved great things for mankind, could 
become king and organize the government.** The reason why men of marked 
ability had become kings of ancient China is that they could either, on the 
one hand, protect the people from the invasion either of the venomous ser- 
pents and wild beasts or of the external groups; or, on the other hand they 
made new discoveries for the people so the people’s livelihood could be pro- 
moted to a higher standard. In other words, they could answer the purpose 
of the people—protection and sustenance through which the civilization of the 
human being and the solidarity of the society advanced gradually. In ancient 
times, ‘‘mankind suffered many hardships until some wise men came along 
with schemes for the welfare of the people. Thus the Great Yu (fj) re- 
duced the waters to order and averted the calamity of flood for the people, 
and Yu Chao Shih taught the people how to build houses in trees and avert 


disasters from rain and storm. From this time on civilization slowly progressed 
and the people began to unite.’’*® 


The state as such, as we have seen, is derived from the necessity for 
self preservation of the people, and men of marked ability, either physically 
or intellectually, had been made king by them. However, Dr. Sun did not 
elaborate on how. the people made the king. What he stated is the fact that 
men of such ability had been king. And what he emphasized was that the 
state is a necessity for the people’s preservation and whoever could do the 
best for the purpose of the people had been made the king of the society. 
In other words, the state originated from the consciousness of the necessity 
for their sustenance and protection, but the way of setting up the political 
authority, as seen by Dr. Sun, is quite different from the contractual theory. 
More than once Dr. Sun asserted that the state is not set up by the con- 
tract of the people once for all as Hobbes suggested, nor by the two con- 
tracts as Althusias and Pufendorf elaborated centuries ago, it is only the 
product of the labors of human beings. It evolved over long period of time, 
at first unconsciously but afterwards consciously, for their self-preservation. 
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In accordance with his theory, the society which was associated by the con- 
sciousness of kind of human beings was prior to the political society— the 
state. Human history might be divided into three periods: first, the age of 
wilderness when men struggled with beasts; second, the period when men 
struggled with nature; the third period is the age of struggle between men 
themselves. The state originated and was formed in the second period— the 
Period of Theocracy. ‘In the age of warfare with the beasts men could 
use his own physical strength to fight, but mere fighting was of no value in 
the day of struggle against Nature.... ./ And there arose the idea of divine 
power. Men of deep wisdom began to advocate the doctrine of gods and 
divine teachings and introduced prayers as a means of warding off evil and 
obtaining blessings. There was no way of telling at that time whether their 
praying was effective or not; however, since they were struggling against 
Heaven they had no other plan, when in extremity, but to appeal for the 
power of the gods. A man of profound insight would be chosen as leader, 
like the chiefs of savage tribes in Africa today, whose special duty was to 
offer prayers. In the same way Mongolians and Tibetans now make a Liv- 
ing Buddha their ruler and are under a religious government. So the an- 
cients used to say that the two great functions of the state were worship and 
war, praying and fighting.’’® 


It was in this period of humar history that the state came into being. 
It has during the theocratic period of history that the nomadic way of human 
life was transformed to the agricultural. Due to social and economical de- 
velopment the political organization proved to be concrete. Political leader- 
ship, though religious in nature, centain state agencies, a definite number of 
subjects living within a more or less defined territory, came into being. 
With these a political authority was established and the state make its ap- 
pearance in human history. Prior to this Period, there were tribal societies 
or groups associated by the consciousness of kind for the struggle of subsistence 
against the beasts. However, the political authority was not so definitely 
settled, even though chieftains acted as leaders. 


3. The evolution of the state 


The evolution of the state, according to Dr. Sun could be divided into 
four periods. The first is the Period of Theocracy when the authority of 
the state was based on divine power; the second is the Period of Autocracy 
when the power of king was supreme in the state; the third is the Period of 
Democracy when the people are to have the final say in their government; 
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the final feriod is the period of ‘Great Commonwealth’. Prior to the Period 
of Theocracy, as stated in the previous section, there was the primitive or 
tribal society where the state originated, but not formed. 


i. The state in the Period of Theocracy 


During the Period of Theocracy, the sovereignty of the state was vested 
in God. The king was only the representative of God or Heaven. The idea 
of the divine power of the state, as indicated by Dr. Sun, was due to ignorance 
and the in experience of the primitive tribe during that period of time. 
Knowledge concerning natural phenomena was beyond the comprehension of 
the ancients. The calamities that happened in the time were regarded as 
the condemnation of Heaven on the people for their sin and evil, as it 
usually caused the death and injuries of human beings. ‘‘Natural calamities 
did not come at regular times not were they easily prevented: a storm would 
blow their houses down; a flood would overwhelm them; a fire would burn 
them to the ground; or a stroke of lighting would demolish them. The: four 
disasters——flood, fire, storm and lightning the ancients could not under- 
stand------and these catastrophes of Nature could not be fought, as the wild 
beasts were, with bodily strength, and so there arose the idea of divine 
power. © The savage tribes in Africa and the Mongolians and Tibetans in a 
sense are still under the control of theocracy. Moreover, the relics of the 
period of theociacy remained more or less in the present advanced countries.”’ 
Japan is even yet a monarchy and worships its gods; the Japanese give their 
emperor the title of Tenno (‘Heavenly King’). We used to speack of the em- 
peror of China as the ‘Son of Heaven’ in the days when we still clung to 
theocracy------Formerly, the Roman emperor was also the religious head of 
his state; when Rome fell and the emperor was deposed, the city retained 
its political power, and its religious authority and the people of all nations 
still pay homage to the pope in Rome’ just as the various states in the time 
of the Spring and Autumn Annals (551 B. C. —221 B. C.) did reverence 
to the Chou dynasty. The saying of the noted Roman jurist, Uipian, that 
‘* Jurisprudence is a knowledge of things human and divine, the science of 
the just and unjust”’ (jurisprudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum 
notita, justi atque injusti scientia) is another evidence ofthe existence of the 
period of theocracy. In fact, the Decaloque, Maru, Koran, Manava Dhar- 
masastra together with the Bible have been the legal as well as the social 
and religious norm of human conduct in the various societies through nu- 
merous ages. * 
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ii. The state in the Period of Autocracy 


The struggle of the king and the pope, the state and the church, the 
imperium and the sacerdotium, in the medieval age, resulted in the success 
of the king and brought about the superior position of the state over the 
chruch. The imperium instead of the sacerdotium possessed the supreme 
authority over the political society, and the society, and the sovereignty of 
the state, was vested upon the king or emperor himself. The emperor had the 
sole authority to say the final word in terms of law. In the age of James I 
in England and Louis XIV in France, the imperium had reached its climax. 
‘*Free Monarchy” of James I is the royal government which is independent 
of coersion both by foreign princes and by sectaries or feudatories within the 
kingdom, and the kings ‘‘are breathing images of God upon earth’’, ‘‘and so 
it follows of necessity, that kings were authors and makers of the laws, 
and not the laws of the kings.’’ And the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV 
centralised all the powers of the state in the hands of the emperor, the only 
response consonant with Louis’s autocracy was that of Bossuet: ‘“‘The royal 
throne is not the throne of a man but of God himself. © } 


The historical background for the autocracy was well described by Dr. 
Sun: ‘‘After the age of warfare with wild animals came the struggles with 
Nature and out of these struggles was born theocracy. The next step in his- 
tory was autocracy, when mighty warriors and political leaders wrested the 
power away from the religious rulers or put themselves at the head of the 
churches and appointed themselves kings. A period of struggle between man 
and man thus evolved. When struggles between man and man began to take the 
place of struggles with Nature, people realized that simple dependence upon 
the power of religious faith could neither protect society nor aid in warfare 
and that an enlightened government and strong military power were necessary 
in order to compete with other peoples. Men have fought against men since 
the beginning of recorded history. At first they employed both the power of 
religion and the power of autocracy in their struggles; later, as theocracy 
weakened and, after the dissolution of the Roman Empire, gradually decayed, 
autocracy became stronger until, in the reign of Louis XIV of France, it 
reached the peak of its power. Louis XIV said that there was no difference 
between the king and the state——--‘I am the king, therefore I am the state’. 
He took every power of the state into his own hands and exercised despotism 
to its limits, just as did Chin Shih Wang (#445) of China’’.®* In the absolute 
monarchy, the will of the king is the will of the state, the command of the 
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king is the aw of the political society. The state, as Han Koo Tzu (747i), 
the first emperor of Han dynasty, once asserted, is the King’s private pro- 
perty. The king is above the law and his power is humanly unlimited. If 
Bodin’s definition of sovereignty as the ‘highest power over citizens and 
subjects, unrestrained by law’’® is true, the king hismself is the sovereignty 
of the state in the period of autocracy. In addition, unlike the sovereignty in 
Bodin’s theory, the power of the king is even not fettered by the so-called 
law of God or of nature. As James I said: ‘‘kings are not only God’s lieute- 
nants upon earth, and sit upon God’s throne, but even by God himself they 
are called Gods.‘*** Accordingly, resistance to the king can never be justified, 
since the justification would require the approval of the king himself. Dur- 
ing this period of time, the defense of tyrannicide which John of Salisbury 
argued about in the medieval ages could no longer be thought of.® 


iii. The state in the Period of Democracy 


Right after the period of autocracy is the Period of Democracy. During 
this period the sovereignty is vested neither in king nor the vassels nor the 
aristocrats. The relation of the people to the state, according to Dr. Sun, is 
somewhat like that of the shareholder to a corporation. In other words, the 
state is a corporate political body. A mere multitude, however, he argued, 
can not have rights and cannot act; only individual men can do this, a con- 
clusion which follows from the proposition that any collective body is merely 
artificial. Consequently, the state as well as the corporation must exist for 
the members as a whole. Every one may take part in the discussion and any 
more power than the determination of the policy which is of public concern. 
No one has any one else, and the government is only the agency set up by 
the people and it may function at the latter’s pleasure. Nervertheless, the tran- 
sition of the sover-eignty from the king to the people has due partly to the 
development of the people’s self-consciousness and knowledge, and partly due 
to the reactionary exploits of the kings which are the fuses of the democratic 
revolution all over the world during the last few centuries. ‘‘The absolute 
monarchy became more terrible every day until the people could bear it no 
longer. About this time science was beginning to make steady progress and 
the general intelligence of mankind was steadily rising. As a result, a new 
consciousness was born. The people saw that autocracy was something that 
only grasped for power, made private property of the state and of the 
people, contributed to the gratification of one in- dividual and did not 
care about the sufferings of the many; as it become unbearable they 
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realized with increasing clearness that, since the system was éniquitous, 
they should resist it,. and that resistance meant revolution. So, during 
the last hundred years, the tides of revolutionary thought have run high 
and have given rise to democratic revolutions, struggles between people 
and kings We are now in the fourth period,” of war within states, when 
the people are battling against their monarchs and kings. The issue now is 
between good and evil, between right and might. The power of the people 
is the people’s sovereignty ——the age of democracy.’’"! Since John Locke, 
the most prominent political theorist of his time, justified the inalienability 
of the natural rights of the people, which brought about the success of the 
French Revolution and the independence of the United States of America, 
the current of the democratic movement had never been more swift, nor could 
it be stopped. Howbeit, the so-called democracy in modern countries, he 
charged, is not real democracy since the economical inequality prevents the 
people from being equal in political status. The so-called representative gov- 
ernments, according to him, have often been the tools used by the capitalists 
to exploit the common people, and have never been really representative of 
the people as a whole. For this reason, ever since Dr. Sun resolved to 
overthrow the Manchu regime in 1885, he always maintained that the masses 
of the people, and not merely the privileged few, should be the beneficiaries 
of the national revolution led by him. And the same principle was stressed 
in the Manifesto of the First National Convention of the Chinese Nationalist 
Party on Jan. 24, 1921. The tendency of the future democrat movement 
everywhere over the world will tend to the ideal stage where popular sover- 
eignty will be the true basis of the political community. 


iv. The state in the period of the Great Commonwealth 


When human nature will have evolved from the period of animality to the 
period of humanity and from the period of the Great Common-wealth sounds its 
advent to the human society. The Golden Age, according to Dr. Sun, is in the 
future, not in the past. The doctrine, of ‘jen’ ({<)—the maximum degree of 
fellow-feeling of human beings will be the foundation of the Great Common- 
wealth. Although the follow-felling of human beings, as in Confucianist con- 
ception, is common to all men, yet the self as different from the ‘ego’ stands at 
the centre. The intensity of the assertion of fellow-feeling in human relations 
depends upon the length of the radii of the surrounding circles. Therefore, 
as a matter of human nature, love for one’s kind always exists among those 
whom we hold dearest and know best. To extend compassion or love to those 
cases where one is not personally concerned is the expansion of fellow- 
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feeling. Sinc® the relation between the differences of the radii of which the 
fellow-feeling is cultivated, accordingly, if and when the fellow-feeling ex- 
tends to its maximum degree, the Great Commonwealth, or ‘Grand Union’ 
shall come into being once for all. ‘‘When the Great Doctrine prevails,”’ 
described the Chinese Greatest Sage, Confucius, in the Book of Rites, ‘all 
under heaven will work for the common good. The virtuous will be elected 
to office, and the able be given responsibility. Faithfulness will be the con- 
stant practice and harmony will rule. Consequently men will not only love 
their own parents but will also look after all the young employed in work. 
Infants will be fathered; widows and widowers, the fatherless and the un- 
married, the disabled and the sick will all be cared for. The men will have 
their rights, and the women their home. No goods will go to waste, nor 
need they be stored for private possession. No energy should be retained in 
one’s own body, or used for personal gain. Self-interest ceases, and theving 
and disorders are not known. Therefore the gates of the houses are never 
closed. This State is called the Great Common-wealth.’’”* 


‘‘An analysis of this passage’’, Said Mr. Liang Chi-chao, the noted con- 
temporary scholar and reformist of Dr. Sun, ‘‘indicates three things. First, 
it conceives of a super-national organization having the whole world as its 
field. No hereditary rights are recognized, but government is formed by 
direct popular election and its administration is founded on fellow-feeling. 
Second, the tribal family is the unit of society, but its spirit transcends 
family consideratioas. Only biological differences are recognized, while em- 
phasis is laid on ‘the young shall have work’. The aged and infants are all 
supported by the favors of those who are young and strong. Third, natural 
wealth is exploited to the utmost but not for private ownership. The sacred- 
ness of labour is intimated, but no one is to work for himself. In this is a 
likeness to the claim of modern socialists that every man should work for his 
own living; but the likeness is superficial. Fundamentally, the confucianist 
is an idealist, opposed to a materialist conception of life; his principle is of 
‘work for work’s sake’.** No matter how different the political ideals of Dr. 
Sun are from those of Mr. Liang, nevertheless, both of them accepted the 
Great Common-wealth as their ideal state to which they devoted themselves 
for its realization. However, they urged diverse and contradictory means. 


IV. THE CONCORD OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


The conception of sovereignty belongs essentially to modern political 
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theory, although in Aristotle’s theory there in a recognition of the fact that 
there must be supreme power existing is the state, and that this power may 
be in the hands of one, or of few, or of many. However, his conception of 
the state is one which is equipped with all that is necessary to the good life. 
He asserts autocracy or self-sufficiency to be the distinquishing mark of the 
state, the political independence being only an unessential element of the 
equipment. Therefore, his idea of it is just an ethical conception, while the 
modern concept of sovereignty is political and legal. During the Middle Ages 
the strife of authority centered about the controversy between the pope and 
the emperor. The decrees of the emperor, the pope, and the king, which 
frequently conflicted with one another, were even opposed and checked by 
local law and custom. Nowhere is there an unambiguous authority standing 
at the head of a unified political and legal system. Nevertheless, it was from 
this welter of conflicting authorities and rival jurisdictions that the national 
state eventually emerged and with it the political conception of sovereignty. 
The work of Louis XIV and William I as well as Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
was a work of consolidation, unification, nationalization which welded the 
task of absolute monarchy of which the concept of sovereignty was the theore- 
tical corner-stone.’* This conception set up the ideal of a legal independence 
free from all external control and a legal supremacy over all the internal af- 
fairs of the kingdom. In particular it was the king of France who in the 
sixteenth century achieved the title to be described as ‘‘in his own kingdom, 
as it were, a corporeal God’’. And in 1576, Jean Bodin first formulated a 
definition of the state which made sovereign power its essential characteristic. 
The state consists of citizens subject to some sovereign power and the sover- 
eignty is ‘‘the absolute and perpetual power of a commonwealth’ (La puis- 
sance absolute et perpetuelle d’une Republique), or in the Latin edition 
(1586), ‘‘the supreme power over citizens and subjects, unrestrained by law’’ 
(Suprema potestas in cives ac subditos, legibus solutad).** Later theorists 
went further, building up more specifically and clearly the content of our 
contemporary doctrine of legal sovereignty. Thomas Hobbes in the seventeenth 
century, Rousseau and Blackstone in the eighteenth century, and the an- 
alytical jurists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, are generally re- 
garded as having set forth the doctrine in its most typical form. On the 
other hand, the pluralist ideas, as set forth by Dr. J. Neville Figgis, Harold 
J. Laski, and A. D. Lindsay in England, and Leon Duguit in France asserted 
that man’s social nature finds expression in numerous groupings, pursuing 
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various end® — religious, social, economic, professional, political; no one of 
the groups is superior, morally or practically, to the others. This sort of 
doctrine is in part a rationalization of recent practical movements that look 
in various ways towards a more decentralized application of social control. 
However, none of them follows the anarchist or the extreme syndicalist be- 
fore the first World War and makes these groups other than the political 
association independent of the state. Geirke, the noted German jurist, al- 
though maintaining that both individuals and associations must be recognized 
as having domains of free existence unassailable by the state, yet maintained 
that the state is sovereign where general interests demanding the exertion of 
power for their maintenance are concerned. Paul-Bonucdour regards the 
state as the sole representative of general interest and of national solidarity. 
Dr. Figgis also described the state as the ‘‘society of societies’? and assigned 
to it a distinctive function and a superior authority as an agency of coordina- 
tion and adjustment. Professor Laski also retained a single political organiza- 
tion with a considerable concentration of power over the several economic 
units in his proposed scheme of economic institutions and sanctioned ‘‘the 
ultimate reserve power of the state’’. And as matter of fact, all the other 
associations do habitually recognise the state’s supreme authority whenever it 
needs an assertion of this authority to protect it from other groups that con- 
test its freedom of action in a sphere it claims as its own. Therefore, notwith- 
standing the attacks by the state sovereignty, that the state possesses: certain 
supreme power or authority over all the ‘other’ or ‘voluntary’ associations 
within it, the state is in fact recognized by all the modern political schools 
except the extremists such as the anarchists or some syndicalists. Consequently 
the problem is where, or upon whom, the state sovereignty shall be vested 
and to what extent, or in what sphere, the state may properly control the 
individual’s conduct and restrict the people’s freedom. This is one of the 
most persistent of all political questions, and the problem is to discover what 
sort of activities of the individual must be controlled by government and 
what acts should be free from governmental guidance or restraint. In other 
words, this problem is to determine or to draw the real boundary between 
state sovereignty and people’s freedom. Rousseau tried centuries ago to find 
a means by an inconceivable art making men free by making them subject.’’”® 
However, his attempts resulted in a sort of paradox whose arguments contradict- 
ed one another. On the other hand, the individualists of the last two centuries 
attempted to limit the state authority over individuals as far as possible 
either upon the basis of the theory of natural rights or utilitarianism, or on 
the ground that, a policy of restraint hampers the intellectual and moral 
development of the individual restrained; or it deprives society of an indis- 
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pensable means for discovering truth and securing its widest and mast effective 
acceptance or that it would make popular government impossible, or even on 
the doctrine of economic laissez-faire. Owing to the influence of the social 
movement, however, individualiam has been replaced, or at least modified by 
socialism and collectivism. In some cases even by the idealism of Hegelian and 
the Oxford group. As a counterattack on individualism, the Fascism in Italy and 
Nazism in Germany even went so far as to justify the conception of state 
being absolutely above all. 


In general, Dr. Sun’s philosophy of state, in a sense, exalts the corporate 
political community above the individuals, as the state, being the representa- 
tive of the people as a whole, is different from the multitude of individuals. 
The state as such is, for all citizens and in all matters, the highest arbiter 
of conduct and opinion; and is entitled to choose its own means of vindicat- 
ing its supremacy without exceeding its limit and abusing its power which the 
people grant for the purpose of their self-preservation. Time and again he 
argued for a powerful government responsible, however, to the control of the 
people, for which workable means had been elaborated and which shall be- 
dealt with in the following chapter. The reasoning for his sanction of state 
intervention over individual freedom could explained as follows: 


First of all he is a collectivist. In one of his lectures titled ‘The Origin 
and Application of Socialism’, he appraised the merits of socialism, especially 
collectivism: ‘‘socialism, as I understand it, is the only guidance to the stage 
of the self-sufficient state and wealthy people. It is derived out of the social 
evolution to communize all the products, property of the society in order 
that all the members of the society may enjoy. When socialism is put in 
practice, the youth will be educated, the age will be taken good care of. 
Every body has a suitable work according to his interest and special skill. 
The society shall be a harmonious community as every one works for it, thus 
China shall be a real socialist state.’? Therefore, he continuously argued, ‘‘at 
present, we must better the oaganization of the society, every one does his 
best for the realization of collectivism ——the most important task on hand 
today.’’’’ Furthermore, the end and nature of his Principle of Livelihood 
are socialistic in charaster. More than once he declared that the Min Sen 
Principle is socialism and it differs from communism only in the means they 
use, not in the principle. Likewise, his principle of equalization of landowner- 
ship, regulation of private capital and development of national enterprise 
must be carried out by means of state intervention so that the inequality in 
wealth of individuals may be wiped out and the people shall have equal 
rights and means to self-preservation. 
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Secondl¥, Dr. Sun is of the opinion that the freedom of the state is 
more important than that of the individual, as the former is the prerequisite 
to the latter. Without the freedom and independence of the state there is 
no reason for the existence of the individual freedom. In the status of a 
semi-colony, as China then was, to talk about individual freedom without 
first pursuing the independence of the state is trying to fish in the forests. 
In the beginning of his most noted work, he remarked that the San Min 
principles are ‘‘by the simplest definition, the principles for our nation’s 
salvation.”’?® So he enunciated in his will ‘‘For forty years I have devoted 
my self to the cause of the people’s revolution with but one end in view, 
the elevation of China to a position of freedom and equality among the na- 
tions’’. 


Thirdly, from the beginning to the end, Dr. Sun rejected the theory of 
natural selection of social Darwinism in the period of humanity of human 
history. To him, modern civilization is the labor of the past through the co- 
operation of individuals, not through the struggle of contending classes. Quite 
contrary to the ideal of Karl Marx, he argued that the state is not the means 
of one class in society to suppress or exploit another. Instead, it is the means 
by which the people as a whole cooperate with each other without any dis- 
crimination as to class, either economic or social. It may sometimes happen 
that one class may use or did use the state as the instrument for their pur- 
pose to exploit the other. However, it is the misuse of the state, not the na- 
tural purpose of the state. And as a rule it was the misuse of the state 
which stimulated the ceaseless revolution which aimed at the overthrowing of 
the abusing of the state by one class to quash the other. And for the purpose 
of eliminating the evils, the state of the people as a whole must make some 
arrangements or use its power to equalize ownership; to abolish the causes 
which produce contending classes in society or to restrain the various classes, 
if any, from contending against each other. Accordingly, that the state 
should have the supreme power to arbitrate and to intervene is beyond all 
question. 


A careful study of the development of modern capitalism in the West 
convinced him that ‘‘economic individualism shall undoubtedly lead to the ca- 
pitalist monopoly, the existence of which shall divide men into separate op- 
posing economic classes, the inequality of wealth, and the segregation of the 
rich and the poor.’’*® Therefore, he proposed to establish public or state 
ownership of the principal resources and instrumentalities of production and 
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distribution in order that the state may contribute economic ben¢fits directly 
to all its citizens and avoid the conflicts with capitalists, as in foreign coun- 
tries, where large capital is in private hands. 


Finally, but none the less important as the state is the representative of 
the people as a whole, the sovereign power is vested in the people. Inciden- 
tally, what the state should do is to be decided by the whole people in 
their capacity as the sovereign of the state. And, logically,as it is to be 
decided upon by the people themselves as a whole, it should by no means 
be contrary to their interests and their general will. The people work as a 
whole through the corporate body politic—the state. Hence, the action of the 
state should not be limited provided that the state is truly the representative 
of the people as a whole, not of a centain individual or a group of indivi- 
duals. Therefore the problem is not so much what the state should do, as by 
what means the state could do the most for individuals. Although he greatly 
glorified the state and regarded its authority as inevitably embodied in a po- 
werful government, nevertheless he held that popular sovereignty is the final 
supreme power within the state to which the government is responsible. In 
order to prevent the absolute stateism as in the hegelian philosophy, Dr. Sun 
projected his most noted constitutional theory based upon the fundamental 
concept: the distinction between the political power of the people and the 
administrative power of the government, usually refered to as the separation 
of sovereignty and ability. The government must be both complete and po- 
werful, but at the same time it must be thoroughly subordinate to popular 
sovereignty. So far as the power is held by the people, the government is 
vested with the capacity to do whatever the state is supposed to do without 
being afraid of exceeding its limit or abusing its power. 


In general, however, the people’s basic liberty and freedom must be res- 
pected and protected by the political authority in the community. A politi- 
cal society, as we have been, is, after all, set by the people for the purpose 
of their self-preservation and political authority, is justifiable only within 
this limit as necessary for its realization. The peoples of the West fought for 
liberty for centuries because autocracy had developed to the extreme in those 
countries, and the Western Europeans two centuries ago were groaning under 
the painful yoke of autocracy just as Chinese today are groaning under the 
yoke of poverty.*° 


As it might be expected, his arguments for the basic liberty of individu- 
als is not based upon the assumption of natural rights of man. And Rous- 
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seau’s theory had been particularly criticized. ‘‘According to his theory,” 
charged Dr. Sun, ‘‘the people are given their sovereign rights by Nature; but 
as we study the evolution of history, we see that democracy has not been 
Heaven-born but has been wrought out of the conditions of the times and the 
movements of events.’’®! Nor are all men created equal. ‘‘Nature,’’ she said, 
‘originally did not make men equal and only recently, in the light of 
science, have people begun to realize that there is no principle of natural 
equality.”’** However, he did agree with Rousseau, if we may say so, on the 
point that ‘‘excessive individual liberty,”’ as Rousseau described as the ‘‘na- 
tural liberty’’, should be limited, and that ‘‘civil liberty’’ is the only one to 
be respected and protected. ‘Liberty was not a sacred thing which could 
not be encroached upon, but it mnst be put within boundaries’’.** And 
he quite agreed with John Stuart Mill when he pointed out that ‘‘only the 
individual liberty which does not interfere with the liberty of others can be 
considered true liberty’’.** 


As for him, the trouble besetting the Chinese is too much ‘‘excessive in- 
dividual liberty’’ so as to be criticised as a ‘‘sheet of loose sand.’? What the 


Chinese have not had is the word for ‘liberty’ and hence the idea of _liber- 
ty® 


That being so, ‘‘we ought to add cement and water as quickly as possi- 
ble, consolidate (the loose sand) into rock, and become a firm body’’.** On 
no account must we give more liberty to the individual’’, continued he, 
‘*let us secure liberty instead for the nation. The individual should not have 
too much liberty, but the nation should have complete liberty’’.*? 


V. THE QUINTUPLE-POWER CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY—DISTINCTION BETWEEN POWER 
AND CAPACITY VS. SEPARATION OF POWERS. 


Dr. Sun’s proposal respecting the political organization of the state has 
since been regarded as one of the most significant aspects in his political 
doctrine. And as a matter of fact, the present Constitution of the Republic 
of China as adopted Dec. 25, 1946, is more or less based upon his concept 
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with certain minor modifications as deemed necessary to the existing circum- 
stances. However, I shall deal with only the basic idea of his constitutional 
theory as the discussion of the details of the political structure would exceed 
the limited scope of this paper. 


The constitutional theory of Dr. Sun if based upon the fundamental con- 
cept: The distinction of the political power of the people and the admini- 
strative power of the government. While the purpose of the principle of 
checks and balances in the traditional theory of separation of powers ever 
since Montesquiun is to set up a system of legal checks and balances between 
-the parts of the govervment in order to preserve individual freedom, on the 
contrary, Dr. Sun’s distinction between power and capacity is to pro- 
vide a workable institution for a powerful government, yet without violating 
the basic liberty of the people. Thus on the one hand, the government shall 
be vested with ample authority in the government service, and on the other 
hand, arrangements should be made to prevent the government from abusing 
its power contrary to the interests of all the people. The only means for 
this purpose is the separation of sovereignty and ability. ‘‘The greatest fear 
of modern democratic states’’, observed Dr. Sun, ‘“‘is an all-powerful gov- 
ernment which the people have no way of checking, but yet the first thing 
would be an all-powerful government in the employ of all the people and 
working for the welfare of all the people....What is both feared and «lesired 
is an all-powerful government. First.....the people dread an all-powerful 
government which they cannot control, that it asks how an all-powerful gov- 
ernment which will work for the people can be secured, and how it can be 
made responsive to the will of the people.....And I have thought of a method 
to solve the problem, the method which I have thought of is a new discovery 
in political theory and is a fundamental solution of the whole problem..... 
(The principle which I have advocated is) that distinction should be made 
between sovereignty and ability.’’** Thus he went on to say: After China 
secures a powerful government, we must not be afraid, as Westera peoples 
are, that the government will become too strong and get out of our control. 
Because our plan for the reconstructed state includes the division of the poli- 
tical power of the whole state into two parts. The political power will be 
given into the hands of the people, who will have a full degree of sovereignty 
and will be able to control directly the affairs of state; this political power 
is popular sovereignty. The other power is government, and we will put that 
entirely in the government organs, which will be powerful and will manage 
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all the nation’s business; this political power is the power of government.’’® 
Consequently, four controlling powers, to wit: suffrage, recall, initiative and 
referendum, were reserved to the people, while the five administrative powers, 
namely, legislative, judicial, executive, civil service examination and censor- 
ship were vested upon the government.®*® The most significant difference be- 
tween the quintuple-power constitution and the triple-power system is that, 
the former is to concentrate and unify the administrative powers in the hand 
of the government , the latter is to separate these powers from being inte- 
grated in the government organs, while the latter tries to set up a system 
of legal checks and balances among the government agencies with a view to 
weakening the power of the government, the former exerts to launch an all- 
powerful government, subordinate, however, to the popular sovereignty. To 
him, moreover the importance of the four controlling powers of the people 
is not so much the positive use of them by the people, as a negative guaran- 
tee of the individuals. The function of the initiative and referendum, for 
exanple, is not for the people to legislate or recall directly all the measures 
in all instances, but rather to initiate when the government fails to act or to 
recall such legislations of the government repugnant to the welfare of the 


people. 


In order to set up an all-powerful government subject to the popular sov- 
ereignty based upon the principle of distinction of powers and capacity, Dr. 
Sun, on the one hand, urged the importance of the government of specialists 
to ‘‘put the important affairs of the nation in the hands of capable men’’®! 
We must trust the officers of the government as the owner of a car trusts 
the skilful chauffeur. ‘‘We are therefore.’’ asserted he, ‘‘to look upon all 
the officers of the government, from president and premier down to heads 
of departments, as specially trained chauffeurs; if they are able men and 
loyal to the nation, we should be willing to give the ‘ample authority’® of 
the state into their hands. We must not limit their movements but give them 
freedom of action; then the state can progress with rapid strides.’’®? Hence 
the problem is how to get the specialists as the officers of the government. 
Therefore, China’s old independent examination system was adopted as the 
means for the selection of able men, while the power of censorship, inclu- 
ding the power to impeach, is copied down to remove the incompetent as well 
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as the in efficient public employees. On the other hand, due to the nexperience 
and apathy of the people, it is difficult, not impossible, for the people to 
exercise the four controlling powers at a stroke. Accordingly, after the revolu- 
tionary troops finally destroyed the autocracy of the Tsing dynasty, drove 
out the corrupt bureaucracy, rooted out the evil practices, got rid of unjust 
slavery, Dr. Sun inaugurated the period of political tutelage before proceed- 
ing to the period of constitutional government. During this period of time, 
it is the duty of the government ‘‘to enable the people to be competent in 
their knowledge of politics, the government should undertake to train and 
guide them so that they may know how to exercise their rights of election, 
recall, initiative, and referendum.’’** Furthermore, as soon as order and 
peace within the province is completely restored ‘‘the task will be to estab- 
lish local self-government and facilitate the consolidation of the power of 
the people, making the ‘hsien’ (county) the unit of local self-government, 
sub-divided into villages and rural districts.’’®° As soon as all the ‘hsien’ be- 
come self-governing, through learning and practice in the democratic tech- 
niques, the provincial government shall be released to democratic control. 
‘‘When more than one half of the provinces in the country have reached 
the constitutional government stage, i.e. when more than one-half of the 
provinces have local salf-government fully established in all their districts, 
there shall be a National Congress to decide on the adoption and promulga- 
tion of the Constitution.....’"°* Then the political organization of the state 
shall be provided in the Constitution with five administrative powers o* the 


government and four controlling powers of the people. 





. Linebarger, P.M.A.: The Political doctrine of Sun Yat-sen. Pp. 211, cited from 
Min-chien: Two years of Nationalist Caina. 
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Ta-tu, Tai-tu, Dayidu 


By Henry Serruys, c.i.c.m. 


When Qubilai (Shih-tsu {ftjf]) in the secone half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, established his capital in what in modern times has been called Peking, 
or Pei-p’ing, he first called it Chung-tu px ‘‘the Central Capital,’? name 
under which the city had already been known under the Chin 4 dynasty. 
In 1272, the new Yiian capital built next to Chung-tu was given a new name, 
Ta-tu *K#f, or rather Tai-tu as it was then pronounced, ‘‘the Great Capital.’’* 
In Mongol this new name was written Dayidu (<tai-tu). Later during the 
Ming Dayidu remained the Mongol name for the Chinese capital, but the 
Mongols seem to have forgotten very soon the original meaning of the name 
Dayidu. For them the name dayidu came to mean ‘capital’? in general so 
that towards the end of the Ming period, the author of the chronicle Ceyeu 
tetike (1578) redundantly spoke of ‘‘the construction of four great Dayidus,”’ 
and similarly the author of a later chronicle Altan kiirdiin ming.an kegesiitii 
bitig (1739) spoke of ‘‘great Dayidu.’”* 


The name of the Yian capital, Ta-tu, or Tai-tu, Dayidu, has known fur- 
ther interesting developments and has been used with various meanings. It was 
used 1. as a personal name, sometimes enlarged through addition of other ele- 
ments, 2. it became the Mongol name fore some imperial documents, and 3. 
it became the name of a Mongol clan. 


Ta-tu, or Tai-tu, soon became a personal name. So far as my knowledge 
goes, however , few persons with that name are attested for the Yiian period 
itself. Shere is one mentioned in the Hsin Yiien-shih.* But the name Ta-tu 
~Tai-tu, written with a variety of characters, appears in several places of the 
Ming shih-lu. In 1413, we meet with one Tai-tu ¥#f, an envoy from Wes- 
tern Mongolia.® There is one other Tai-tu4#§ mentioned in 1428, 1430, and 
1449.° This latter Tai-tu, Dayidu; was a chieftain of the tribe Fu-yiijfP in 
present-day Manchuria, recognized as a vassal by the Ming government in 
Peking. Character 4 tai, of cours, is only a variant writing for % (ta~) 
tai. As has already been noted, at this time Ta(i)-tu, Dayidu, was still the 
name used by the Mongols for Peking of the Ming. This appears from two 
passages of the Shih-lu in connection with the Oyirad attempt to conquer the 
Ming capital in 1449.7. Towards the end of the Ming dynasty, in 1626, an- 
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other chieftain of the same Fu-yii tribe is called Ta-tu. his time the 
name is written with ta #y.° This new spelling indicates that once the Chinese 
pronunciation of ~% had shifted from tai to te, any character with a ta read- 
ing even if not derived from an earlier tai, could be substituted for x%. 
Among the descendants of Dayan-qan’s fourth son there was one Ta-tuZ¢fé.° 
These late Ta-tu forms suggest that at some time in Mongol there existed a 
Dadu pronunciation of the personal name. The Jiiried tribes in present day 
Manchuria among whom Mongol names were very popular also had their Da- 
yidus. For example, one is mentioned in the Shih-lu in 1411,'° and a second 
one in 1460,"' and the Veritable Records of the first Manchu emperor, Man- 
chou shih-lujijINiS%, speak of one Dayidu-mergen, rendered as Tai-tu-mi-ling 
AS HEA>r in the Chinese text.'* 


This last case is a combination of the word dayidu with a second element. 
In fact there are more examples from the Yiian and the Ming of combina- 
tions of dayidu with other words either Mongol or Chinese. The Ming 
(Hung-wu) shih-lu’® mentions one Ta(i)-tu-hu-erhs§@, where hu-erh is the 
translation of Mongol bars ‘‘tiger’? which itself was a personal name. 


In an explanatory note wollowing one of K’o Chiu-ssu’s #iJjL Bi Palace 
Poems, the author mentions one Ta(i)-tu-ch’ih %K#hA (Dayiduéi), an official 
at the place in the first half of the 14th century.’ Prof. Fr. W. Cleaves 
explains the construction of this name as a combination of Ta(i)-tu+the Mongol 
suffix of a nomen agentis in -ti. This combined form could be translated as 
**Keeper of Dayidu.’’ 


Still another element that came to be combined with Ta(i)-tu to form 
personal names was /ii §§. As in the case of hu-erh of the foregoing lines, la 
goes back to a Mongol original. It is the translation of eljige, ‘‘donkey,”’ 
which alone was a personal name, although not too often used. Perhaps for 
reasons of euphemism, elJige in its Chinese form li very often came to be 
written fj. iif] must have looked nicer to Chinese readers than Jiggy. C. R. 
Bawden'® quotes a text from the Meng-Han-Man Wen Shan-ho 3 yKi§ => 
where in the definition of the Mongol term eliige, lig is actually writtenfij. 
A member of a Chinese family in the service of the Yiian bore the name 
Ta(i)-tu-li, Dayidu-li.'® It should be noted that this man was Chinese not 
Mongol, but it is a known fact that under the Yian many Chinese had as- 
sumed Mongol names. Indeed, several other members of the same family 
bore names consisting of various elements combined with /i. 


Ta-tu was not the only city whose name became a personal name among 
the Mongols. Besides Ta(i)-tu-li we find one Shang-tu-li -#pMh ‘‘Li, or 
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Eljige, from Shang-tu’’? (Shang-tu was the summer residence of the Yiian em- 
perors). This Shang-tu-lii is mentioned in both the Ming shih-lu and the Ming 
shih.? He surrendered to the Ming in 1372 in the Idzinai area, north of 
Kansu province. The fact that the name in this case is written with li 
*‘donkey’’ would suffice to prove the origin of the other Ji in Ta(i)-tu-li. 


In the Chia-ching shih lu'® mention is made of a Mongol from Ch’ing-hai 
(Kéke-nuur) by the name of Ta(i)-t’ungXfm) . Ch’ii Chiu-ssu 929, in his 
Wan-li wu-kung lu BeRRTL IS" calls him Ta(i)-t’ung-i-han-ta-han, probably to 
be read Dayitung-yeke-darqan: Great Darqan Dayitung. The name Dayitung 
(Tai~ta-t’ung) was still in use in the 17th century: there is one Caqar offi- 
cial in Dol6én-nuur with the name Tai-t’ungffjg.”° With regard to the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the town Ta-t’ung, it should be noted tha ta few 
years ago many elderly people in North Shansi still regularly pronounced Ta- 
t’ung (< tai). The same pronunciation is heard in many other dialects. 


Since, as appears from the foregoing lines, Chinese characters used in 
transcriptions of Mongol names are of less importance than their pronuncia- 
tion, the name of Ta(i)-tu-lii’s brother, Ch’iian-li4fij , in Mongol Sén-li,”' 
could very well be explained as a derivation from the name of another town, 
called Hsiian-ning #7, or Hsiian-te Pi, under the Yiian. This town is 
situated in the general area between Peking (Ta-tu), Shang-tu, and Ta-t’ung, 
and became known un-der the Ming as Hsiian-fu'e¢@ fff , and later Hsiian-huayyf 


&,.™ 


Through another semantical development, dayidu became the name of a 
document, or patent, granted by the Ming dynasty to some Mongol princes 
who had distinguished themselves. The name of the Ming capital from which 
those documents emanated came to designate the documents themselves. In 
order to explain this second development we shall have to begin by reviewing 
three Mongol texts, one from Sayang-seten’s Erdeni-yin tobti, the other two 
from the Altan tobti. . 

Speaking of the return of the Cheng-t’ung emperor who had been cap- 
tured by the Oyirad leader Esen tayisi in 1449, Sayang-seéen says: ‘‘dayiming 
jingtai qayan-i kiirge ji 6ggiigsen-dir, jiryuyan mingyan iitiyed-tir dayidu-yin 
sira nere dayasi-iigei sang-yi yarya ju 6gbei’’—‘‘when they [i.e. the Mongols) 
returned and delivered the Ching-t’ai emperor of the Great Ming, (the Ming) 
conferred upon the Six-Thousand Uéiyed (tribe) the great imperial [lit. yel- 
low] title dayidu (together with) great treasures (in an amount) impossible 
to carry.*3 The Chinese translators of the Erdeni-yin tobti, like Schmidt, 
working with a corrupt manuscript, write quite differently: ‘‘they returned 
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the Cheng-t’ung emperor ([?7/=qan] of the Great Ming, and wien they left 
Liu-wu-ch’i-yeh-t’e, (the Ming)gave (the Mongols) from the Great Treasury 
gifts (in amounts) impossible to carry and containing gold and silver from 
Ta-tu,’’** In this Chinese translation there is nothing that corresponds to the 
Mongol expression ‘‘Great imperial title’? of Sayang-seten’s narrative; on the 
other hand, the Chinese translators were well aware that dayidu originally was 
the name of the Chinese capital and they translated accordingly regardless of 
the new meaning which the word had acquired among the Mongols. ‘‘Liu- 
wu-ch’i-yeh-t’e’’? stands for ‘‘Six (Thousand) Uétiyed.”? Like Schmidt, they 
mistakenly took this tribal name for a place name. 


In another Mongol chronicle, Altan tobti,*> we read the following two 
texts: ‘“‘yunglo dayiming nere iirgitbe gekii. kittiin-iyen Ségbe geJii Slke [-yin] 
Jiryuyan mingyan ii¢iyed ulus-tur yurban jayun dayidu soyurqaba. Jiréid ulus-tu 
nigen mingyan Jiryuyan Jayun dayidu soyurqubai geki. . .’’—‘‘It is said that 
they profferred to Yung-lo the name Great Ming.”® Saying ‘they have given 
(me) their strength,’ he granted three hundred dayidu to the people of the 
Six-Thousand Utiyed of the south side (of the mauntains) and one thousand 
six hundred dayidu to the Jiiréid people,’’*’ and later in connection with the 
return of the Cheng-t’ung emperor in 1450, the same chronicle has this to 
say: “lke-yin jiryu,an iitiyed kiirge Jia S6ggiiged dayidu abuba. yunglo qayan- 
dur kiitiin-iyen 6géi yurban jayun dayidu, jingtai qayan-dur kitim-iyen dgéii 
yurban jayun dayidu. 6lke-yin jiryuyan jayun dayidu tere bui:’?—‘‘The 
Six Thousand U¢iyed of the south side (of the mountains) bringing (the cap- 
tive emperor) gave him back and received dayidu. Three hundred dayidu 
(received for) giving their strength to the Yung-lo emperor, and three hundr- 
ed dayidu (received for) giving their strength to the Chingt’ai (read Cheng- 
t’ung) emperor, these are the six hundred dayidu of the south side (of the 
mountains).’?** 


None of these texts tells us what the term dayidu exactly means, ex- 
cept that sayang-seten explains it as a title. As we shallsee below this ex- 
planation seems owing to the fact that dayidu had already become a clan 
name, in other words that one or more groups of people in the possession of 
a number of dayidu had come to be known as dayidu. 


It is certain, however, from the context of the Erdeni-yin tobti and the 
Altan tobti that dayidu constituted a kind of reward granted by the Ming 
emperors. And since this dayidu-reward was given by the Ming we should 
find additional information in contemporary Chinese sources. But first in 
order to find out what Chinese term corresponds to the Mongol word dayidu 
we must turn to the Man-chou shih-lu (ManJu-yin iinen mayad qauli).° One 
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passage of the Mongol version of this work reads as follows: ‘‘tere éay-tur 
dayiming ulus-un wan-lii qayan-u tayidzi tayibu ¢ola-tu lii ¢ing-liyang neretii 
tiisimel-diir. qada-yin kiimiin qubinaju doyarur kiirgegsen boro iinege. qara 
bulaya. altan m6énggun-i abuyad. lii ¢ing-liyang yekege-yin ¢inggiyanu. yang- 
ginu goyar noyad-i. kai-yuwan qota-dur. dayidu-yin ed tawar égsugei kemen 
arya-bar uri ju*® abéu ireged. wan-lii qayan-u arban qoyaduyan on. kéke beéin 
Jil-e. éinggiyanu. yangginu qoyar noyad-aéa terigiilen. yurban jayun éerig-un 
kiimiin-i qeser-iin siime-yin kiiriyen-ii dotora gori Ju biigiide-yi kituluya.’’*!— 
‘‘At that time the people of Qada {a Manchu tribe: in Chineset§j#) secretly 
(lit. underneath] brought brown foxes, black sables, gold and silver, wiosper- 
ing to the official of the Wan-li emperor of the Great Ming people, named 
Li Ch’eng-liang 4£)%% with the title t’ai-tzu t’ai-pao KFAi{R; who with a 
trick invited the two princes Cinggiyanu }ff£% and Yangginu#}7 4 of the 
Yekege (Yehe ij] to the town of K’ai-yuanfji with the promise to give 
them goods and ware for the dayidu**; and as they came, in the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan-li ( 1584] which was the year ‘blue-ape’( FA 1) (Li Ch’eng- 
liang) locked up in the yard of the temple of Qeser the three hundred sol- 
diers beginning with the two princes Cinggivanu and Yangginu, and killed 
them all.’? The Chinese version of this passage ,much less detailed, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In the year chia-shen, the twelfth year Wan-li, Li Ch’eng-liang, count 
of ning-yiian @£jai{fj received bribes from the Ha-ta country, and under the 
pretext of granting patentsij# induced Ch’ing-chia-nu and Yang-chi-nu to 
com to K’ai-yuan. In the temple of Kuan-wangj+,** together with the three 
hundred soldiers they had brought with them, he killed them all.’’ 


A second passage from the same work relates how Ming troops had 
killed Nurhati’s father and grandfather and the emperor apologized to the 
ruler of the Manchus. Besides: ‘‘ecige kébegiin qoyar noyad-un kegiir-liige 
yutin dayidu yutin morin kiirgejii ireluge. tegiin-ij qoyina basa dudu 
éola-tu yeke dayidu kurge ju irebesij. . .”** — ‘With the bodies of the two 
princes, father and son, (the Ming) brought thirty deyidu and thirty horses. 
Thereafter again, when they brought a great dayidu with the rank of tu-tu 
#4%....”" Here a distinction is established between a dayidu and a great dayidu, 
the latter being a diploma or patent granting a title or a rank. In both 
cases, however, the Cninese text has ch’ih-shu. The Manchu text also has 
one term only for both types: ejehe.*° 


A third passage to be considered reads as follows: ‘‘tere ¢ay-tur dayim- 
ing ulus-un wan-lii qayan-dur on biiri ilege jij. tabun jayun dayidu-yin 
ed abéu ele. manju ulus-un yajar-aéa yarqu erdeni-yin jiiil gegen tana. subud. 
kiimtin-em. gara. boro. sira. rurban éngge-tii iinege. bulara. siliigiisii. bars. 
irbis. iiker qaliru. sira qaliru. keremii. tine. edeger jiiil jiiil-itin éngge-yi beye- 
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degen emiis¢ii biirun. fusun-3uo. €ing-go. kuwan-dien. ai-yang ede @6rben qay- 
alyasiyar qudaldu kiju ele. sang-un ed tawar abéu. manju ulus iilemji bayan 
boluyad égedegsi bolbai.’’**—‘‘Every year (the Manchus) sending envoys to the 
Wan-li emperor of the Great Ming, received goods for 500 dayidu®’; and 
(brought) various precious products of the country of the Manchu people: shin- 
ing larger and smaller precious stones, ginseng, fox (furs) in three colors: 
black, brown, and yellow, sable, lynx, tiger, leopard, ‘ox-otter’ (}g¢#j=sea- 
otter}, yellow otter[7k #j= common otter), squirrel, and weasel; donning these 
sorts of all varieties upon their persons,** they bartered them in the four 
‘ports”®® of Fu-shun (so) #€\i( if), Ch’ing-hoffyay , K’uan-tien #{ fg, and Ai- 
yang} ; they received goods and wares from the treasury,’ and the Man- 
chu people became extremely rich and prosperous [lit. they rose).”’ 


The next relevant. text read: ‘‘tayisu secen noyan degii-yiigen surqa¢i no- 
yan-u ékin esitei abaqai-yi égéu tabin quyay arban dayidu soyurqayad yosulaiu 
kiirgegtilbei.’’*°“‘T’ai-tsu Seéen-noyan [i.e. ‘Wise Prince’) giving princess 
Esitei, daughter of his younger brother Surqa¢i (as wife to Bujantai) granted 
(him) fifty sets of armor and ten dayidu which he sent as a marriage pre- 
sent.”’ 


And finally the Maniu-yin iinen maran qauli quotes the text of a letter 
from T’ai-tsu of the Manchus to the Ming emperor reading as follows: ‘‘tere 
biéig-tiir talbiysan iige inu. dayiming ulus-un qgaran lioodung-un tiisimed-i bu- 
rurusiyaju. kerem-ece yaréu yekege ulus-i émiilen sayuysan ¢erig-iyen qgariyu- 
luyad. namayi jébsiyeJu. doluyan yeke ésiyen-ij tustu nadur qan éola dayuri- 
sqabasu. tegiin-ii qoyina yayun-u siltaya-bar dayilamu bi. ijayur-un sang minu. 
fusun-Suo gotan-u tabun jayun dayidu kai-yuwan qotan-u mingyan dayidu-yi 
éerig-iid-tiir minu déggiidkiin. ..’’**— ‘*The words sent in that letter: if the 
emperor of the Great Ming, blaming the officials of Liaotung and recalling 
his troops who have crossed the Wall and stayed to protect the people of Ye- 
kege, approves me and in the face of (my) seven big grievances declares me 
»qan, thereafter for what reason should I make war! My original treasure, the 
500 dayidu of the town Fu-shun-so, and the 1000 dayidu of the town of K’ai- 
yuan, give (them) to my troops...’’ This last sentence is a little clearer in 
the Chinese version which reads: ‘‘Furthermore give to my troops my yearly 
treasures and the 5000 ch’ih-shu which I originally had in Fu-shun-so together 
with the 1000 chih-shu which I had in K’ai-yiian. . .then will the troops be 
stopped.’’** 


From these taxts it becomes clear that there existed two kinds of dayidu- 
patents (ch’ih-shu): one sort, sometimes calle? great dayidu, was the diploma 
whereby an honorary rank was granted by the Ming to the recipient. The 
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other type of dayidu-patent was an instrument for the reception of goods, 
probably mostly in the form of money, silks, and cloth, and other com- 
modities difficult to come by outside of the Ming empire. One person 
could possess a large number of those dayidu, and he in turn could turn 
them over as a reward to his relatives, or favorite officers and servants. 
We are even told that T’ai-tsu of the Manchus gave them as a marriage 
present to a chieftain who married his niece. In order to receive the goods 
connected with the dayidu, these patents or ‘‘checks’’ had to be presented to 
Chinese officials at predetermined places. One person might possess a num- 
ber of checks to be presented at several border towns, or even at Peking. 
Thus we are told that T’ai-tsu had ‘‘500 patents to be presented at Fu-shun 
and one thousand at K’ai-yiian.’’ 


Prof. Wada Sei Af yy who has already in a general way correctly des- 
cribed the nature of the dayidu~ch’ih-shu, says that ‘‘an imperial permit is 
a license for paying tribute and for trade.’’** However, this definition calls 
for a little clarification and a slight correction. From the general Ming 
practice in their dealings with northern peoples, Jiiréed as well as Mongols, 
it is clear that it was the same men who had been granted dayidu, had the 
right to present the tribute, and who bartered furs or cattle against Chi- 
nese goods. But the dayidu were directly connected with the tribute and 
only indirectly with markets. If we look closely at the third passage quoted 
from the Man-chou shih-lu, we see that T’ai-tsu every year: 1. sent envoys 
to take delivery of goods and wares granted to possessors of dayidu, and 2. 
that he sent native products to four Chinese towns in Liaotung to exchange 
them against Chinese goods. Although this passage does not mention the 
tribute, it will become clear from other texts that the possession of the deyidu 
precisely gave the right to present the tribute to the Ming in return for 
which Manchu and Mongol chieftains received goods usually far in excess of 
the value of what they had presented to the Ming.*® The difference in the 
viewpoints of the Chinese and the native tribes on the tribute seems to be 
reflected in the expressions used on the one hand by the Ming sources which 
regularly state ‘‘they came to present the tribute,’”? and on the other hand by 
the Man-chou shih-lu which says ‘“T’ai-tsu received the goods and wares con- 
nected with the dayidu.’’ But it should be repeated that generally speaking 
it was the same persons who received gifts for their dayidu and who had 
the right to trade at the borders which was another source of wealth and 
prestige. 


Ch’ih-shu, or ch’ih for short, means ‘‘imperial letter, rescript.’’ ‘‘imperial 
order.”? Any imperial writing or instruction to a Chinese official as well as 


to a non-Chinese dignitary was called ch’ih, but, of course, not every one 
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was a dayidu in the narrow sense of the word as used in the fordgoing pages. 
Although the term ch’ih or ch’ih-shu is a little ambiguous there are enough 
cases where it is clearly used in the sense of ‘‘permit,’’ or ‘‘check’’ for tri- 
bute rewards and other gifts. 


Ch’ii Chiu-ssu, who relates many episodes of the struggle between Nur- 
haci and his rivals, has this illuminating text: ‘‘Originally the (people of 
the) Two Barriers (i. e. 4E§§ and pgBy) are all descendant tribes of the Hai- 
hsi gp_ (tribes of the early Ming period); at the beginning of the Dynasty 
the (Ming) had recognized them as dependent barbarians and had granted 
to them a total number of 999 ch’ih-shu: to the Southern Barrier a total of 
699, and to the Northern Barrier a total of 300 ch’ih-shu. Every ch’ih-shu 
gave right to present one horse as tribute.’’** This passage proves the direct 
connection between the possession of ch’ih-shu or dayidu and the presentation 
of the tribute, and as Ch’ii’s narrative clearly shows, the possession itself of 
the patents granted by the Chinese throughout the Ming period. was an im- 
portant factor in the endless power struggle between the various native chief- 
tains. If the opportunity presented itself, a powerful chieftain would demand 
new patents from the Ming which meant new wealth of himself and en- 
hanced his prestige among the other chieftains. As changes occurred in the 
respective power positions of the various chiefs, patents also changed hands. 
The wesker tribal leaders had to give up their patents, or part of them, to 
the stronger ones. But the Ming, it seems, tried to maintain at least some 
measure of control over the distribution of the patents among the chieftains. 
Thus, according to Ch’ Chiu-ssu, around 1590, a Ming official redistributed 
the aforementioned 999 patents of the Two Barriers, assiging 500 to the 
Southern leaders and 499 to the Northern chieftains. 


We have seen how according to the Mongol chronicle Alten tobéi, the 
Yung-lo emperor granted 1600 (only 600 according to the 1655 Alten tobéi. 
Cf. n. 28) dayidu to the Jiréed. The passages just quoted both from the 
Man-chou shih-lu and the Wan-li wu-kung lu are equally clear about the large 
number of dayidu in circulation among the northeastern tribes. Speaking of 
the dayidu granted to the Mongols during the first half of the 15th century, 
the Altan-tobéi says that the Six-Thousand Uéiyed on two occasions received 
three hundred dayidu. 


But the number of dayidu in the hands of the native chieftains or princes 
varied greatly according to places and from one period to another. Indeed 
there is a big contrast between the large numbers of dayidu in circulation 
among the Jirsed in the northeast during the secoad half of the 16th cen- 
tury and the limited numbers of dayidu referred to in donnection with the 
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Mongols during the same period. If according to the narrative of the Altan 
tobti, the Utiyed on two different occasions received three hundred dayidu, 
these are never mentioned in the Ming shih-lu or other Ming sources. So 
far as I know, except for one case of 1551 to be discussed below, the Ming 
shih-lu mentions no dayidu, or ch’ih-shu, for the Mongols before 1573. The 
Wan-li wu-kung In, except for the same case of 1551, never mentions grants 
of ch’ih-shu until 1571. The dayidu or ch’ih-shu referred to in the Ming 
shih-lu from 1573 on are never granted more than one at a time as we shall 
see in a moment. Ch’ih-shu granted to the Jiiréed and Manchu tribes during 
the 15th and 16th centuries are often mentioned in the Shih-lu, but figures 
are extremely rare. It will be remembered that the figures for the Manchu 
tribes quoted above come from other works than the Ming shih-lu. We may 
presume that in the beginning the Ming granted them no more than one or 
a few ch’ih-shu at a time, and if we notice that later the Jiiréed and Man- 
chu tribes possessed a large number of them, this must be due either to the 
fact that the Ming gradually felt obliged to grant more of them, or to the 
fact that the native chieftains and princes carefully presserved and amassed 
them. Most probably both factors concurred. 


From the information available it seems to me that, at least in the north- 
eastern parts, with the ever growing number of dayidu in circulation, their 
value became depressed; inflation set in and as the total number increased 
each single dayidu gave right to ever decreasing profits, with the result that 
the chieftains tried to obtain more ch’ih-shu from the Chinese. What Ch’ 
says that one ch’ih-shu or dayidu gave the right to present the tribute of one 
horse, or in other words that one dayidu represented the profits to be deriv- 
ed from the tribute of one horse, may have been true at one time, or in one 
place, but was certainly not true all the time and everywhere; it was not 


true for the Mongols nor was it uniformly true in Jiréed territory as we 
shall see. 


As has been noted in the foregoing lines, it is only from 1573 on that 
ch’ih-shu or dayidu granted to the Mongols are ever mentioned in the Ming 
shih-lu. The main reason simply is that except for very rare and brief 
periods (e. g. 1550-1551) the Mongols were constantly at war with the Ming 
and even if at times the Mongols expressed their eagerness to present the 
tribute ane to open peaceful commercial relations with China, the latter did 
not trust them and never allowed such relations. An exception in this res- 
pect are the three Mongol ‘‘tribes’’? or groups, known in Ming sources as To- 
yen 34#j (=D6’en), T’ai-ning ##M, and Fu-yi. But if these three groups 
were recognized vassals of the Ming and were granted dayidu for the pur- 
poses indicated above, there is no indication that they ever possessed dayidu 
in any large amounts. 
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According to the Altan tobci both the Yung-lo and the Ching-t’al emperors 
rewarded the Uciyed with a large amount of dayidu. There is no confirma- 
tion in Chinese sources of these grants. We do not even know why the Yung- 
lo emperor rewarded the Uciyed. And granted the historicity of these re- 
wards, contrary to the practice of the Yung-lo and Ching-t’ai emperors in 
their relations with the Uciyed in Mongolia, and contrary to the practice of 
the Wan-li emperor in his dealings with the northeastern tribes, when the 
Ming in 1570-1571 finally decided to recognize the Mongols as vassals and 
grant them tribute and trade privileges, they gave them dayidu or ch’ih-shu 
in surprisingly small numbers. When Altan-qan and some sixty princes pre- 
sented their first tribute of 500 horses, they possessed in all only twelve ch’ih- 
shu. The Ming shih-lu which mentions this first tribute has nothing about 
the twelve ch’ih-shu. But the Wan-li wu-kung lu mentions them.“ It would 
seem that these 12 dayidu were held collectively by all the sixty-odd 
princes involved, all of whom incidentally were relatives of Altan-qan who 
was by far the most powerfnl prince in southern Mongolia. It also follows 
that one deyidu gave the right to present a relatively large number of horses, 
not just one as in the case of the Jiirced tribes, and receive appropriate pre- 
sents in return. 


We have already referred to the brief period of peace of 1550-1551 be- 
tween Altan-qan and Ming. For a few months there existed tribute and trade 
relations and on this occasion, too, Altan-qan was granted one dayidu. The 
formulations in the Ming shih-lu** #a#j—i—{ and in the Wan-li wu-kung Iu*® 
4:33 )%—i32 compared with what we know already about the twelve dayidu 
of 1571 leave no doubt that the 1551 dayidu was a collective one. 


We find more evidence of such collective dayidu later on. In 1580, 
1607, and 1609, several groups of Mongol chieftains were granted one dayidu 
per group.°° And I have found at least one indication that collective patents 
or dayidu existed also in the northeast. In a list of regulations for the 
jurtéed from 1533, next to the last item concerns tsung-ch’ih aij. However, 
this is not a collective patent for the presentation of the tribute, but a collec- 
tive patent of appointment (cf. above yake dayidu, ta ch’ih-shu), and the 
regulation in question prescribes that if the barbarians present such a col- 
lective patent and, with a view to inheriting their fathers’ ranks, they desire 
to be granted individual patents, these must be issued.*! 


If the first patents granted to the Mongols in 1571 were held colletively, 
the principle of personal patents was also adopted very soon. These were 
mostly rewards granted to one particular prince for distinguished services, 
often for patroling and maintaining peace and order on the border markets.** 
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Most of thé time no special reason is indicated. Many cases are listed in 
the Shih-lu, and what is important for us here; whenever the number of 
dayidu is indicated, it is never more than one per person. It should be borne 
in mind that this happened in the 16th century and the beginning of the 17th 
century when the Ming allowed those large numbers of dayidu to be in the 
hands of the northeastern chieftains. We may also repeat that during this 
same period, when dayidu were granted to the Mongol princes of To-yen 
(Dé’en), T’ai-ning, and Fu-yi, it never was more than one piece per person, 
the same as with Altan-qan and his relatives. 


The Ming always tried to limit the volume of tribute which one parti- 
cular prince, or group of princes, was entitled to present. We have seen that 
in the northeast towards the end of the dynasty, one ch’ih-shu gave the right 
to the presentation of one horse. When 1570 and 1571 relations between 
Chinese and Mongols became regularized, we nowhere find an indication that 
Altan-gan’s twelve ch’ih-shu had a direct bearing on the number of horses he 
and his relatives might present. The fact, however, is that before the total 
figure of his tribute was sixed at 500 horses, many Chinese officials con- 
sidered this figure much too high and wanted it revised downward. A few 
months later when the Mongol princes from Ordos were also given the same 
rights as Altan-qan, some officials tried to have the Ordos tribute included 
in the figure already allocated to Altan-qan. In the end the Ordos were 
granted a separate quota of 200 horses. And when the Ordos were officially 
recognized as tribute-bearing vassals (July, 1571), the Shih-lu only notes that 
in addition to various presents they were granted ch’ih, but no figure is in- 
dicated, which probably means that they received one ch’ih for the whole 
group.** 


The tribute presented by non-Chinese tribes always bore many charac- 
teristics of trade. But during the Ming period, apart from the presentation 
of the tribute itself, there existed also a more formal variety of trade. For 
practically the whole duration of the Ming dynasty, the northeastern tribes 
had the opportunity at fixed periods of the year and at predetermined points 
along the border to exchange native products against Chinese commodities and 
manufactured goods. In the beginning there were only the ‘‘horse markets’’ 
of Kuang-ning J and K’ai-yiian, but in due time more places became the 
scene of Sino-Jiiréed trade, as we can gather from the Man-chou shih-lu and 
other works. In 1551, the Mongols under Altan-qan obtained their border 
markets also, although these functioned only once; and again in 1571, a num- 
ber of markets were organized along the borders and as time went on the 
number of markets was allowed to grow. But before 1550 there were a few 
periods during which the Mongols presented the tribute without having those 
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trading opportunities in border markets. During those periods, foo, regular 
trade accompanied the tribute system with this difference that trade was carried 
out by traders and merchants going to the capital together with the tribute 
envoys. In the case of the Mongols we see this most clearly in the Oyirad- 
Chinese relations both before and after the invasion of 1449 and the subsequent 
return to China of the captive Ming emperor. 


The Ming shih-lu records many Mongol, especially Oyirad (Western 
Mongol) embassies during the first half of the 15th century, particularly im- 
mediately before and after the 1449 invasion. Those tribute missions followed 
each other very fast and at the same time grew larger and larger in size so 
that one single embassy could count up to 3000 persons and even more. It is 
obvious that all those people were not envoys. The official envoys were no 
more than a few men; the rest were traders who brought their wares and 
tried to sell them or barter them in Chinese towns or in Peking. Here again 
the Ming tried very hard to limit the number of persons entitled to accom- 
pany the tribute envoys. This is not the place to go into all the details of 
this trade. What interests us here is that those traders needed papers or 
passports to enter the country.** Let us only refer for the moment to such 
narratives as that regarding the embassy of Shah Rukh (1419-1423)** in which 
we read obout the large numbers of traders traveling in the company of the 
official envoys, and the pains which the Chinese border officials took to 
check both numbers and identity of the traders. Whether the Chinese were 
more successful with the embassies from Samarqand than with the Oyirad 
embassies, I cannot say. At any rate it does not appear that the Chinese 
were very successful in controling and limiting the flow of merchants coming 
with the Oyirad embassies. We may mention one interesting example. Early 
in 1449, we read that registers made up by Chinese border officials describing 
the composition of an embassy, put its total figure at 3598 men. Later, how- 
ever, this embassy was found to comprise: envoys from Toyté-buqa: 414 (in- 
stead of 471 as first announced); envoys from Esen tayisi: 1358 (instead of 
2257); Mohammedan traders: 752 (instead of 850)! These figures suggest 
that the ambassadors tried to report higher numbers than people actually pres- 
ent, and probably that Chinese officials easily cooperated in order to share 
in the profits. If this 1449 embassy officially comprised 753 Mohammedan 
traders, probably from Central Asia or even farther west, it is certain that 
there were many more traders among the 471 and 1358 ‘‘envoys.’’* 


The Ming repeatedly felt it necessary to warn the Oyirad princes to 
reduce the size of their embassies. On one particular occasion in 1453, the 
emperor wrote to Esen tayisi that two of his embassies, each numbering over 
3000 men, had been detained on the border precisely because the officials felt 
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that they Were too large, and only on a personal intervention of the emperor 
had they been ajlowed to proceed and enter China. The emperor further 
urged Esen tayisi from now on to send small embassies, and he added that 
papers for the total number permissible would be issued to him as cred- 
entials: Sige jy 4 He 7BwB.°? What we have here is, of course, not a dayidu 
entitling the bearers to the presentation of a certain tribute and recep- 
tion of presents in return, but a passport allowing a certain number of 
persons to enter China and exchange their native goods against Chinese com- 
modities; not, however, in established border markets but in towns along the 
road and in Peping. Yet it is beyond doubt that there existed a close re- 
lationship between the dayidu (ch’ih-shu, or chih) and the traders’ credentials 
or passports. 


Such passports were needed to leave the country as well as to enter it. 
In 1406, as astrologers had discovered ominous signs regarding the borders, 
the emperor wrote to the authorities of Liaotung to have all yu-pao wen-shu 
ffi 2c ‘‘documents with the imperial seal’? and chu-ssu wen-i iF] 2H 
‘papers emanating from various governmental offices’? examined, and special 
care was to be taken on the borders.5* In 1413, the emperor sent another 
similar rescript to Liaotung: ‘‘Without yu-pao wen-shu ‘documents with the 


imperial seal’ nobody is allowed to leave the country; even our personal word 
without document is not enough. Traveling merchants and business mem 
(48%) who have documents are permitted (to leave).’*® Again in 1418, the 
emperor told the President of the Board of War: ‘‘Lately troops stationed 
along the border in Liaotung have crossed the border in order to buy horses 
and have caused trouble to the barbarians; this must be forbidden and stopped. 
From now on, any one crossing the border illegally without holding a ch’ao- 
Ping wen-shu tit 3 ‘document emanating from the government’ shall be 
severely punished....; but Wild Jaréed & jx ¥¢ A. and Tatars #¥¥n established 
in such towns as An-lo ##% and Tzu-tsai 76° who desire to cross the 
border to trade are not to be stopped on account of this regulation.’ Finally 
we may mention that the credentials which Mongols as well as Jiirted needed 
to enter the country are sometimes called with this general term wen-shu. On 
such a wen-shu was the imprint of the seal sent by the Ming to the chieftains 
in question.** And in this connection we may also add that not only such 
documents as dayidu, etc., but the seal of the chieftain, too, often became 
the object of struggle and violence. 


It is not clear at what time the Ming government began to grant dayidu 
for the specific purpose of presenting the tribute. Yet we know that diplo- 
mas conferring a rank or a title upon a non-Chinese chieftain (called te 
ch’ih-shu in the Man-chou shih-lu; yeke dayidu in Mongol) were granted very 
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early in the Ming period, although in the Ming shih-lu such dotuments are 

referred to under different names. When three Oyirad noblemen were grant- 

ed the title of wang, prince, in 1409, the Ming sent them kao-yin #5Fp 

‘‘diplomas and seals,’’® and when Aruytai, a prince of the Asud living in 
modern Cagar (Chahar) territory, was made prince of Ho-ning fa ((Q ara-) 

qorum) in 1413, the emperor sent him a kao-ming #fy.°* The same expres- 
sion is used for a Mongol by the name of Batu-temiir who in 1405 had sur- 

rendered to the Ming and had crossed into Kansu province where he settled 

down with his people. In 1422, Batu-temiir who by this time was better | 
known under the name Wu Yiin-ch’eng 527 ji, was given a title of nobility, 

Kung-shun po #siifi{ ‘“Respectfal and Obedient Count,’? and received a kao- 
ming, i.e. a diploma of appointment.® 


The expressions kao-yin and kao-ming are also used in countless passages 
of the Ming shih-lu relating the appointments of Jiiréed chieftains, but ch’ih- 
shu also frequently appears with the same meaning. No clear distinction is 
ever maintained between a ch’ih-shu of appointment and the numerous ch’ih- 
shu necessary for the presentation of the tribute and for trade. 


Since it is the ch’ih-shu granted to the Jiréed that are mentioned most 
frequently it is also about the use of them by the Jaréed that the best in- 
formation is available. From the various passages concerning ch’ih-shu given 
as reward to the jiiréed we learn that the names of the legitimate owners 
were written on those documents, but since they were regularly stolen, 
given away, sold, inherited, etc., the result was a considerable amount of 
confusion. For example, some chieftains came to court with papers original- 
ly belonging to someone else, and pretended to be the men whose names 
appeared on the document.®® Some embassies from the northeast comprised 
Chinese living with the Jiiréed and who had borrowed the ch’ih-shu belong- 
ing to the chieftain; or at least officials suspected them to be Chinese." 
In 1479, we come across a statement to the effect that some embassies were 
much larger than their documents allowed, which would seem to mean that 
many memders of the embassies in question carried no papers at all. This 
statement is followed by a warning to the Hui-t’ung kuan @[al@f not to 
give any presents or rewards to persons not entitled to be there. Docu- 
ments are repeatedly found to have been tampered with and changed.” 


With the frequent cases of stealing, losing, selling, borrowing, etc., if 
the ch’ih-shu were originally supposed to bear the names of the rightful 
owners, this may have become the exception rather than the rule. A regula- 
tion from 1522 states that many jiiréed carried patents made out originally 
to their grandfathers or fathers and must be corrected so that the names of 
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the preseat owners appear on them.”? In 1606, twenty-five chieftains re- 
quested to be appointed to the ranks previously held by their fathers or grand- 
fathers and turned in the original ch’ih-shu,”! yet we are continually reminded 
of the fact that many patents were old and ought to be turned in and 
renewed.”* Some 343 patents stolen by Nurhaci from another chieftain were 
1.0-e than 200 years old (1614).” 


Patents stolen, or lost through fire or water, according to a regulation of 
1533, could be replaced after proper investigation.”* In 1552, we come across 
a case of a number of chieftains who had raised their ranks appearing on the 
patents in the hope of receiving a larger amount of goods. This, we are 
told, had escaped detection through negligence of border officials,’® and in 
1555, we meet with a case of complete forgery.” 


We do not intend to give here more than a broad outline of the uses 
and abuses of the ch’ih-shu granted to the Jarted. We need not go into all 
the details, yet we may be sure that the same abuses tended to occur in other 
places, too. Let us only add that the same expression ch’ih-shu is used with 
regard to rewards granted to Chinese soldiers. For example, in 1513, when 
Chinese troops of Shensi had claimed a victory over the Mongols, officers 
and men were rewarded with a total of 38 ch’ib-shu and in addition 32 men 
were promoted to higher ranks. Later, however, the victory report turned 
out to be false: the ch’ih-shu were withdrawn and the promotions made 
void.”? 


The last development of the meaning of the word dayidu to be discussed 
is the use of the term as a clan name among the Mongols. In ‘‘Les Noms 
de Clan chez les Ordos,’’?® Rev. Ant. Mostaert, c.i.c.m. listed the name didu 
(<dayidu) as one of the clans of Ordes, and following Sayang-secen’s statement 
in the Erdeni-yin tobéi he explains it as a title. The same author also refers 
to the passages which we have already quoted from the Altan tobti. Before 
the publication of the trilingual edition of the Man-chou shih-lu one could 
not possibly know that dayidu first indicated a patent granted by the emperor 
and only secondarily a ‘‘title,’”? or rather aclan name. There is no doubt that 
the clan name originated from the fact that some Mongols had dayidu-patents 
in their possession. Since the dayidu were imperial rewards and prized 
Possessions, it was an honor to have them. The very origin of the dayidu 
makes it quite clear why Sayang-seéen calls them sira - yellow, i.e. imperial. 
But why this celebrated chronicler who was born in 1604 and completed his 
famous chronicle in 1662, calls dayidu a title is harder to understand. We 
have seen that after 1600 the Ming were still granting deyidu to the Mongols, 
although in yery limited numbers. Sayang-seten being a member of the Ordos 
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nobility, it is hardly possible that he should never have seen one er at least 
heard of their origin and use. I believe that when Sayang-seten says that 
the Mongols who returned the Chinese emperor were rewarded with an ‘‘im- 
perial title,’’ he does not mistake the dayidu-patent for a title; but he is 
referring directly to the clan name which originated with the dayida-patents 
granted on this occasion, and he calls the clan name an ‘imperial name”’ be- 
cause the origin of the clan was an imperial grant, and it still was a distinc- 
tion among the Mongols to belong to that clan Dayidu. 


Let us go back for a moment to our second passage quoted from the 
Altan tobti: ‘‘The Six-Thousand Utiyed of the south side (of the mountains) 
bringing (the captive emperor) gave him back and received deyidu. Three 
hundred dayidu (received for) giving their strength to the Yung-lo emperor, 
and three hundred dayidu (received for) giving their strength to the Ching- 
t’ai (read: Cheng-t’ung) emperor, these are the Six-Hundred Dayidu of the 
south side (of the mountains).’? In both the Alten tobti (anonymus) and 
the 1655 Altan tobéi, the text goes on with the following words: ‘jarim-ud 
jingtai qayan-i mongyol kiirgejii aru-bar yurban jayun dayidu ,aryaba.. 
mongyol éber jayura-ban eye ebderegsen-ij tula sayataiu ese abuba. élke-yin 
jiryuyan mingyan fitiyed ulus ara-yin yurban jayun dayidu-yi nekeijij abubai 
gekii.’”— ‘‘Some say that when the Mongols brought the Ching-t’ai (read: 
Cheng-t’ung) emperor, (the Ming) afterwards” issued 300 dayidu; (but) 
because harmony had been destroged among the Mongols themselves, they were 
prevented (lit. delayed) and did not take (delivery of the 300 dayidu). The 
Six-Thousand Utiyed people of the south side (of the mountains) parsued 
and took the Three Hundred Dayidu of the north side (of the mountain;).’’*° 


This text is far from clear and is probably corrupt. It is not certain, 
though, that the text will become quite a bit clearer if we take it not as a 
narrative of the origin of a number of patents, but as an attempt to explain 
the origin of the name of one or two clans: yurban jayun dayidu: Three- 
Hundred Dayidu, and jiryuyan jayun dayida: Six-Hundred Dayidu. 


Let us first remind the reader that numbers in tribal names and clan 
names aré a Common phenomenon among the peoples of Central Asia.*' To 
list only a few examples of Mongol names of tribes and clans, we find such 
names as the Eight (agar, the Twelve Qalqa, the Five Qalqa, the Twelve 
Tiimed, the Forty Tiimen (i.e. the whole Mongol people), the Four Tiimen 
(i.e. the Oyirad part of the Mongol world), the Seven Tiimen, the Seven, 
the Five, the Seventy, the Seventy-Thousand, the Eight (the Naiman), the 
Five Eight, and in the very passages quoted above, the Six-Thousand U*iyed, 
etc. One has but to read the first pages the Secret History (Yuan-ch’qo pi- 
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shih 3cHNPsh) to see that the Mongols did not always know the exact origin 
of their clan names and tried to explain them sometimes with legends or 
popular etymologies. Historians occasionally repeated such a popular legend 
in order to explain a name. An excellent example of this practice is the 


alleged origin of the term jiryuyan tiimen: Six Tiimen, which after the Yiian 
came to stand for the Mongol people in general. It was believed that only 
six tiimen, or 60,000 men, had been able to return to Mongolia when the 
dynasty collapsed and the last Yijan emperor abandoned Ta-tu. This popular 
explanation is found in a number of Mongol chronicles including the Alten 
tobtéi, the Siva tuuji, the Erdeni-yin tobéi, and others.®* 


The reader will have noticed that in the passages from the Alten tob*i, 
the ‘‘Six-Thousand U’iyed of the south side (of the mountains)” are put in 
opposition to the ‘‘Six-Hundred Dayidu of the south side (of the mountains),”’ 
and later the ‘‘Six-Thousand U*iyed of the south side (of the mountains),”’ 
are contracted against the ‘*Three-Hundred Dayidu of the north side.”? North 
and South here refer to the Yin-shan range running in an east-west direction 
through southern Mongolia, almost parallel with the Great Wall. A 
geographical indication would be very unusual as a description of credentials 
or documents. But a seographical indication accompanying a clan name is 
quite natural. 


Both Sayang-se*en and the author of the Alten tob*i tell us that the Six- 
Thousand Usiyed escorted the emperor on his way back to China and were 
rewarded with a number of dayidu. If follows that it was a part of the 
people of the Usiyed who came to form a special group and in due time be- 
came a Clan of their own, or a sub-clan within the larger unit of the Six- 
Thousand Utiyed. Further if I understand the Alten tob*i correctly, it seems 
that after living for some time with the Six-Thousand Urived in the plains 
south of Yin-shan, the Dayidu (or at least part of them: three hundred out 
of the original six hundred?!) left their habitat and moved to the north side 
of the mountains where the Utiyed pursued them in order to bring them back 
under their control. 


The question remains whether the Uriyed had received three hundred 
dayidu from the Yung-lo emperor and then again three hundred more from 
the Ching-t’ai emperor; or only three hundred; and consequently whether the 
original name of the Dayidu clan was Six-Hundred Dayidu, or Three-Hundred 
Dayidu. It is not impossible that there were two Dayidu clans, one called 
the Six-Hundred and the other called the Three-Hundred. With the informa- 
tion available we cannot know. Even the author of the Alten tobéi does not 
seem to know for certain whether there was only one or two clans and what 
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the original full name was. He quotes a different opinion accordigg to which 
one grant of 300 dayidu never reached the Mongols which seems to mean that 
there was only one clan named Three Hundred. 


The Six-Thousand Utiyed who were favored by the Ming emperors with 
those dayidu lived somewhere to the north of Shansi province in the area 
later named after the Twelve Timed. Whether the origin of the Davidu 
clan of the Ordos is to be traced to those of Tiimed territory part of whom 
may have migrated to the Ordos in the same way as arother section had 
tried to migrate to the north; or whether the Ordos Dayidu trace their origin 
to another grant of dayidu made directly to the Ordos Mongols, it is im- 
possible to make out. But there is no doubt that ‘‘dayidu’”’ of the Ordos is 
only an abbreviated form of a longer name which in its original form in- 
cluded a number. And when Sayang-seéen wrote his chronicle in 1662, he 
no longer mentioned any number associated with the name dayidu which sug- 
gests that in every day speech the number had been dropped and Dayidu 
alone was considered the complete name of the clan. If Sayang-seten was 
no longer certain of the origin of the clan name and its original meaning, 
at least the memory was still alive among the Ordos that the name Dayidu 
was connected with an imperial grant and it still was a distinction and an 
honor to bear that name. 
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in order to provide for state expenses 
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Strategic Areas In China 


By Chang Chi-yun (43th) 


In this essay I shall make a study of the geography and topographical 
features of China in their relations to other neighboring countries and shall 
attempt to divide the country into a number of strategic areas with a view 
to facilitating the mobilization of human and material resources in the event 
of an emergency. In each of these areas I shall mark out localities suitable 
for stationing troops or serving as bases of operation. These bases are of two 
kinds. One of them possesses only strategic value and may be called military 
base. The other may aptly be called national defense center, as it is a city 
of -political, economical, and communication importance in addition to its 
military value. ‘The military planning of a country calls for mapping out 
military districts and the building of fortified areas. During the dynasties, 
whether it was Han, or Tang, or Ming, or Ching, the governors of the 
provinces were generally quartered in national defense centers. Shortly after 
the establishment of the Republic of China, there was much talk about 
dividing the country into military districts; but owing to the unrest of the 
country no concrete step was taken. While the government and people are 
working for the recovery of the Chinese mainland, we should make a study 
of the nation’s geography with this object in view. From my study of the 
Chinese history and geography, I propose to divide the country into twenty 
strategic areas, as follows: I. North of the Great Wall, II. Yellow River 
Bend (jiJ#), III. West of the Yellow River, IV. Western Territory, V. 
Yellow River and Lung Mountains (jaySfi), VI. Kwanchung (fiji). VII. 
Chinling (4244), VIII. Szechwan (1%), IX. The Chin Valley (4)JI[}®), 
X. Tibet, XI. Yunnan and Kweichow, XII. Kwangtung and Kwangsi, XIII. 
Fukien and Chekiang, XIV. The Yangtze and Hwai Valley (7r#@Ma), XV. 
Middle Yangtze and Lake (jpljf/), XVI. Central Plain (tfjsi), XVII. 
Shantung, XVIII. Hopei and Shansi, XIX. Kwantung, XX. Sungkiang and 
Heilungkiang (#3). A study of these areas will contribute to a knowledge 
of their part in the winning or losing of a war and their relationship to the 
rising and waning of the national fortune. 


1. North of the Great Wall 
This area includes vast Mongolia plateau and the steep cliffs of the Yin 
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Shan (f@j) Range south of the plateau. The Great Wall of thé Chin (#) 
Dynasty was built on the steep hills of the Yin Shan range. It was consider- 
ed as the most important fortification of ancient times. It was recorded in 
history that after the Shung Nu (fij4z) tribe had lost control of Yin Shan, 
its tribesmen never passed the mountains without weeping to mourn for the 
loss. The Mongolian Plateau is a dry, grassy country. The Gobi Desert (-% 
Re PDL), known in ancient times as Han Hai (jig), lies in the north. 
North of the desert there are ranges upon ranges of densely forested mount- 
ains. The country is entirely different from the grass plains south of the 
desert. The population north of the Great Wall, whether they be Shung Nu 
or Tu Chueh (42%) of ancient times or modern Mongolians, are nomads who 
eat meat and drink milk, live in tents and migrate to places where water 
and grass are available. They can stand extreme heat and cold and hunger. 
They make good cavalrymen. They usually start their campaigns in the 
autumn, for by then the horses are at their best. After the vegetation on 
the plateau has withered, when there are few places that can afford conceal- 


ment for the enemy, the cavalry can sweep over the plains without opposi- 
tion. . 


The important base in this area is the forest belt north of the Gobi 


Desert. The people here make a living by tending cattle and hunting. Their 
cavalrymen are known to be good fighters. 


Genghis Khan was born of a forest tribe which inhabited near the source 
of the three rivers in the Keng Teh (#f##) Mountains. The valleys of the 
three rivers—Kuan Nan (aif), Cheh Lu Lien (iit), and Tu La (7€#)— 
are fertile territory north of the Gobi Desert. When his son Emperor Tai 
Tsung of the Yuan Dynasty (3¢%42 Ogotai) took over the reign, he estab- 
lished the capital at Ho-lin (fk meaning a path in black forest in Mongo- 
lian), north of the Hang Ai Mountains (#¢#)lj) at the source of the O-er- 
kwun River (36@fhpjyy). After the fall of the Yuan Dynasty, the descend- 
ants of the emperor continued to live here. 


The autumn in Mongolia coincided with some of the eventful times in 
Chinese history. It was during the autumn when the Mongolians came south 
to graze their horses and brought trouble to the south of the Great Wall. 


Formerly campaigns in Mongolia required ample provisions and good sup- 
ply of horses, or else the campaigners would be in danger of being cut off and 
starved. During the dynasties, campaigns against the Hus lasted no more than 
one hundred days, because in the pasture land a stranger could not live off 
the country. Then there was a scarcity of springs, and in winter time it 
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was bitterly cold. 


During the past two thousand years, however, there have been more than 
one long expedition into Mongolia. In the first year of the reign of Emp- 
eror Ho Ti of the Han Dynasty (A.D. 89) General Tou Hsien (#%{) went 
north to attack the Shung Nus (fij4y). He followed the Yellow River Bend 
north, crossed the Gobi Desert, and reached the top of Yen Jen Mountains 

After having told Pan Ku(#f[fj) to carve his exploits on a stone 
tablet, he returned. In this campaign General Tou penetrated three thousand 
li into Moagolia. The place where he stopped should be the present Hang 
Ai Mountains (icy or Han Hai Range $c #44). Both Emperor Yung Lo 
of the Ming Dynasty and Emperor Kang Hsi of the Ching Dynasty personal- 
ly took part in the invasion of Mongolia. They went as far as the Keng 
Teh Mountains (7j4filj), the birthplace of the Yuan emperors which were 
known for their abundance of water and grass and dense forests. This place 
was an ancient battleground in Mongolia. Emperor Kang Hsi’s invasion of 
Mongolia took three separate routes, in each of which there were no more 
than thirty thousand men. The west route ran short of food and the men 
and horses suffered. 


The Battle of Chao Mo To (fM#i%) at the beginning of the Ching 
Dynasty was one of the important battles in Chinese history. In an edict 
issued in the 48th year of his reign, Emperor Kang Hsi said: ‘‘During my 
travels, I often asked the old generals about the battlegrounds. They invari- 
ably answered that from ancient times campaigns have been made on old 
battlegrounds. Never has there been a battle fought over impossible terrain. 
When Emperor Cheng Chu of the Ming Dynasty invaded Mongolia, he also 
fought at Chao Mo To (meaning big forest in Mongolian language). We, 
therefore, know that in military operations and in deciding a camp site, we 
must find a place where there are water and grass. In an offensive we 
depend on the advantage of the terrain. If there are no water and grass in 
a place, how can we put camp there?’’ 


Emperor Kang Hsi explained very well the important relations between 
national defense and history and geography. Outer Mongolia is natural 
defense of the north of China. Ulan Bator (Jfifff) and Uron Kuylun (#5 % 
ffz) are what were formerly the source of three rivers. When China reco- 
vers Outer Mongolia, these places will still be China’s northern defense fron- 
tiers. 


lil. The Yellow River Bend 


In ancient times, the Yellow River Bend was considered as the base for 
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China to destroy the Hu tribes. It, therefore, constituted an important base 
of defense in the north. The Bend includes the plain west of the loop, or 
the Ninghsia plain, and the plain inside the loop and the Heiho valley (yj 
jk) (all in the jurisdiction of present-day Suiyuan Province). Inside the 
loop there is the mountain fastness of Yin Shan ([@;lj). West of the Bend 
there is the Ho Lan Mountains (#7ffjjlj). On the plains the territory is 
level and the soil fertile and well irrigated. The area is well served by 
canals, and there is a bumper crop in most of the years. When it was set- 
tled by immigrants, there was no need of transporting grain froin interior 
provinces. It was therefore called ‘‘Kiangnan north of the Great Wall.’’ 


Emperor Shin Huang Ti (445147) of the Chin Dynasty was the first one 
who explored this area by sending General Mung Tien (434) at the head of 
an army to conquer the inside bend of the Yellow River. The frontiers of 
the dynasty moved forward over a thousand li and fortifications were estab- 
lished along the bank of the river to guard against the Shung Nu tribes. Em- 
peror Wu of the Han Dynasty (j#iRij#) converted the bend of the river into 
a province. Cities were built and garrisoned by troops. Canals were built 
and farms laid out. As a result the Shung Nu tribesmen fled. Not a chief 
could be found south of the Gobi Desert. 


During the Tang Dynasty, a fort by the name of Shou Hang (4¢fhk) 
was built north of the bend beyond the Yellow River. This move had a 
great effect on the security of the dynasty, for the recovery of the throne 
by Emperor Su Tsung (jfj9) after the Tien Pao (Kf) rebellion was to no 
small degree due to the fact that the river bend was in the hands of the 
reigning dynasty. Su Tsung ascended throne at Ning Wu (#3t Ning Wu 
Hsien, Ning Hsia Province) and finally succeeded in recovering the East and 
West capitals. 


History also shows that if an alien race should occupy the river bend, 
its influence could by no means be neglected. For instance, the Hai Ho 
region was the birthplace of the Tobas (j@PtJG) of Later Wei Dynasty (7% 
i). From there they conquered Shansi, Hopei, and Honan to establish the 
North Dynasty as a counter to the Southern Dynasty. During the Sung 
Dynasty, Chao Yuan-hao (@f7¢') established the country Hsi Hsia (jG) 
in Ninghsia to oppose Liao and Chin. It lasted nearly as long as the Sung 
Dynasty. ‘The first emperors of the Ming Dynasty conquered the river bend. 
Thus both Shensi and Kansu were well protected and enjoyed peace. In the 
middle of the dynasty, the river bend was occupiel by the Mongolians. After 
they had grazed their horse; in this area, they had the intention to reimain. 
To guard against their marauding, the Mings built the present Great Wall 
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south of ghe old one. They also built the city of Yulin (Rs) and others 
along the borders for storing food and for garrisoning. But as the enemy had 
penetrated far to the south, it was very difficult to prepare for the the def- 
ense. At the beginning of the Ching Dynasty, after a vast area of the North- 
west had been conquered, large garrisons were stationed in Kweishui and 
Ninghsia to maintain peace. Thus in reviewing ancient and modern history 
we cannot help being impressed by the important influence that strategic 
areas exert on historical developments. 


Ill. West of the Yellow River 


This area lies to the northwest of Kansu (+ffff) between the Chilien 
Mountains (jif##{jlj) in the south and Ho Li (4%) and Lung Shou (jl?) 
Mountains in the north. In the center is a long corridor of fertile plain, 
suitable for farming by garrisons. It bears close resemblance to the Yellow 
River Bend, except that the Bend is watered by the Yellow River while this 
area is irrigated by waters from the melted snow of the Chilien Mountains. 
The road between Lanchow and Sinkiang lies in this area. It is therefore 
known as the vital road for Kansu. 


The area west of the Yellow River was formerly territory belonging to 
the Shung Nu tribesmen, Emperor Wen of the Han Dynasty sent a general to 
seize the Chilien and Yenchi (#%) Mountains, as a result of which four 
counties—Wu Wei (itm or Liangchow), Chang Yeh (#€#@ or Kanchow), 
Chiuchuan (jj or Suchow), and Tung Huang (%}%)—were established. 
Thus the route to the Western Territory (j§i) was opened up. Later on a 
city was built along the northern mountains up to Yu Meng Kwang (=f4 
BH) west of Tung Huang to protect the garrison troops. Then from Chiu- 
chuan north along the Chi Na River (3% #yjmJ) to Chui Yen Sea (JR XE jig), there 
were a series of fortifications built during the Han Dynasty. The fire from 
the beacon of one of these forts was visible to the other forts. History says 
that after Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty had established the four counties, 
he sent six hundred thousand emigrants there as military settlers. The Tang 
Dynasty also sent many military colonists to this area. There was this com- 
mon saying in ancient times, ‘‘Prime ministers are produced in the east of 
Han Ku Kwan (/§ 4M); generals in the west. Patriots and military officers 
are mostly born in Liangchow (jiJ).’? This bespoke of the result of colon- 
izing by military settlers. 


Tung Huang is the gateway of the west of the Yellow River. In his 
Geography of the Western Territory, Pei Chui (#¢#i) of the Sui Dynasty 


said: ‘‘Form Tung Huang to the Mediterranean Sea there are three routes. 
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The northern one is by way of I-wu (fft# now Hami, Sinkiang); the central 
one is by way of Kao Chang (#§, now Turfan, Sinkiang), and the southern 
one is by way of Shan Shan (§3%). They all converge at Tung Huang.” 


Shan Shan, also known as Lou Lan (#E/{j), was a city located on Lake 
Lo Pu Peh (#¢4}4) in the west border of the Western Territory. It was 
an important point along the trade route between east and west. During the 
heydays of the Tang Dynasty, there were established a chain of paviltons as 
resting places for the travelers along the route from Tung Huang to Lake Lo 
Pu Pech. Therefore, Fort Yumen (=¢f}8) Was an important place. The 
Ming Dynasty began to extend the Great Wall to Chiayu Kwan (#<0@}). The 
reason for building Chiayu Kwan was to block the roads leading to the west, 
because it was feared that Tung Huang was too exposed to be well defended. 
This marked the time of retreat. If the territory west of the Yellow River 
were lost, then the upper reaches of the river would be endangered. For 
instance, during the Sung Dynasty after Hsi Hsia (jqsf) had seized control 
of the area west of the river, it could invade China Proper with the resources 
at itscommand. After the Tsin Dynasty had lost Liangchow ( jsi}4), Emperor 
Wu (iti) sighed at court, because Ho Chin (jayjf#t), a ferry point of the 
Yellow River at Lanchow, was thus blocked. In ancient times, the territory 
west of the Yellow River was regarded as the heart of China. If we look 
at a map of China today, we shall find that Liangchow is geometrically the 
center of China. Therefere, to protect China’s Northwest we should begin 
with the territory west of the Yellow River. 


IV. The Western Territory (jai) 


A characteristic feature of the Western Territory is the oases, in which 
water and grass are found. The climate is dry. Springs come from melted 
snow, somewhat like those in the west of the Yellow River. The inhabitants 
live near the edge of the desert or on the slope of the mountains. Wherever 
there is a spring, there is a farm. Where there is no spring, there are sand 
and rocks. As the sandy area is more extensive than the area of the farms, 
the latter look like oases. The thirty-six countries in the Western Territory in 
ancient times all had their cities built around the oases. These petty states 
spread out like chess. Each of them maintained a small army and could be 
easily defeated. 


At the present time, Su Luh (gi) and its environs have a population of 
three hundred thousand, Sa Che (iff) and its environs two hundred thou- 
sand. These are comparatively big ones of the oases. As they are situated 
on the westernmost borders of China and separated by sandy wastes, they 
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are very hard to reach. The climate alternates between extreme cold and 
heat. In the winter winds are cutting; in the summer they are burning. 
Military operation in this area is very difficult. 


In ancient times, the Western Territory included the present Russian 
Asia Minor. It included near places like Lung Tui (jjji#€ the desert between 
Tung Huang and Yen Tse) and far places like Chungling (4444). The latter 
is at the present time the territory near the Pamir Plateau. This is the roof 
of the world. Even to this day, logistics for the support of a big army 
would be a most difficult problem. For this reason, the expansions into the 
Western Territory during the Han and Tang Dynasties formed really glorious 
chapters in our history. In the third year of Emperor Wu of the Han Dyn- 
asty (102 B. C.), General Li Kwang-li (42s) started from Tung Huang 
and reached in the following year with thirty thousand troops what is now 
known as Farghana in Asia Minor, where he won a big victory and spread 
the fame of Han into far Western Territory. Han began to rule the Wes- 
tern Territory in earnest during the reign of Emperor Hsuan (‘7 7), when 
all the countries in South and North Tien Shan and east and west of Chung- 
ling were put under the Han viceroy with his capital at Wu Lay ([344 now 
Ku-cheh Hsien ii #i#¥), the center of Sinkiang. 


The Tang Dynasty established the Viceroy of An Hsi (pq Pacification 
of the West pa #fHe (i) with his capital at Hsichow (fq) now Turfan) to 
rule over the territory north of Tien Shan and east Persia. The capital was 
later moved to Kwei-chi (qi now Ku-cheh Hsien fi ifi¥¥). The Tang 
Dynasty established the North Region Viceroy (4L#E#S#E#F) with its capital 
at Tingchow (jg now Tihwa) to govern the territory north of Tien Shan 
and Chi-er-chi-szu (#3) steppes. In the sixth year of the reign of 
Hsuan Tsung (%$2 747 A.D.), General Kao Hsien-tze ($43) led ten 
thousand cavalrymen struck out from An Hsi. After more than one hundred 
days, they reached what is now Su Luh (gi). After crossing the dang- 
erous glaciers, he and his men reached the source of A-mu River ([iJ-Aiyay) 
on the Pamir Plateau, where they defeated the allied forces of Turfan 
(Tibetan) and Arabia. An English writer by the name of A. Stein com- 
mented on this engagement as the most memorable, because it showed how 
the Chinese could overcome the difficulties of the environment. Napoleon’s 
crossing of the Alps was nothing when compared with this. 


The third time China expanded in the Northwest was during the reign 
of Emperors Kang Hsi (ff€#) and Chien Lung (#f) of the Ching Dynasty. 
At the beginning of the Ching Dynasty, the territory in North Tien Shan 
was occupied by the Dzungarian (fj @f) tribe who came from West Mong- 
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olia. Operating from Tli (49), they invaded Mongolia in theceast, Tibet 
in the south, and posed a threat to China Proper. Emperor Kang Hsi led 
an attack on the Dzungarian tribesmen and defeated them in Outer Mongolia. 
In the twentieth year of Chien Lung (A.D. 1755), the Ching troops invaded 
Ili and suppressed the rebellion of the tribesmen. Four years later the revolt 
of the Mohammedans in South Tien Shan was suppressed. The Manchu 
court stationed a general at Tli to govern all the territory in North and South 
Tien Shan. A garrison of military settlers was stationed at Tli. Irrigation 
canals were dug for the irrigation of tens of thousands of mou of land. 


Hami (™"@) is the point where North and South Tien Shan converge. 
In the military operations against the Western Territory in the Ching Dyna- 
sty, this was used as the main base for military supplies. During the reign 
of Emperor Tung Chih ([fijj), the revolt of the Mohammedans in Shensi 
and Kansu spread to Sinkiang. Very little was done to suppress the revolt 
until the first year of the reign of Kuang Hsu (3%), when Cho Chung- 
tang (7-523), Viceroy of Shensi and Kansu, was appointed to direct military 
operations in Sinkiang. He started in the spring of the following year and 
pacified the North Tien Shan area. Inthe following year, South Tien Shan 
was pacified. By this time Ili had been laid waste. During the eighth year 


of the reign of Kuang Hsu (1882) Sinkiang was made a province with its 
capital a Tihwa (jii4%). While Sinkiang was in the hands of the rebels, 
someone suggested to give up all the territory outside of the Great Wall. 
But Cho Chung-tang objected and said: ‘If we pay attention to Sinkiang, 
we shall be able to protect Mongolia. To protect Mongolia is to protect 
Peking.’’ There is a good deal of truth in what he said. 


V. Yellow River and Lung Shaw ([if;ly) Area 


Lung Shan is also called Lu Pan Mountains (;¢#jIj), which runs north 
and south forming the divide between the Wei (jf[7k) and the Yellow Rivers. 
The region to the right of Lung Shan was the home of the Hsi Chiangs (fq 
¥:), or Tibetans. The upper reaches of the Yellow River is at Kao Lan 
Hsien (54/{j9#%) im the neighborhood of Lanchow. Several tributaries here 
empty themselves into the Yellow River. The Yao River (Jk7k), Lih (#k) 
or Ta Hsia (KH yy) River, and Huang River (jk) are the important ones, 
of which the last mentioned is especially important because if flows west 
to Chinghai (jf #~). Lanchow was known as Kincheng (44%) in ancient 
times. Since the Han Dynasty, Kincheng has been the chief city west of the 
Yellow River because of its strategic location where the other tribes and the 
Chinese commingle. 


In the reign of Emperor Hsuan of the Han Dynasty (jar), Chao 
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Chung-kuo » (### Hi) went to Huang Chung (#81) with military settlers. 
He built bridges and road, and his influence went over to Ta Sha (il) 
and Hsiao Sha (/)i&), which are near the present-day Hsining (pq#t). 
Though he had soldiers with him, he did not resort to the use of force, 
because he had a way of winning over the Chiangs and expand his territory. 


When Wang Mang (3) was in power, he established the Hsi Hai Pro- 
vince (pa}g#fh present-day Chinghai 7f}#¥), as a result of which the flat 
country and the grassy land all came into the possession of the Han people, 
and the Chiangs retreated to the mountains. At the time of East Han (iiji 
), the dynastic power was at its low ebb, and the Chiang and Hu (jf) tribes 
rebelled in the west. As a result all the good generals and fighting men 
were stationed in the Yellow River and Lung Shan area. 


During the Tang Dynasty the influence of the Hans again expanded 
outward. The governor of Lung Yu (fii#;) had his headquarters at Shan 
Chow (#$)4), now Hsining. General Li Chin (42%) took an army to conquer 
the Turfans. His vanguards reached Hsin Shu Hai (444 }#§). This was the 
first time when Chinese troops reached the source of the Yellow River. 
During the rebellion of An Lo-shan (ily) and Shih Sze-ming (54 HAA) the 


troops in the border areas were transferred to the interior, thus weakening 
the frontier defenses. The Turfans became strong; and as a result of the 
peace treaty of Chin Shui (jif7k now Chin Shui Hsien in the northwest of 
Kansu), the territories to the west of the Yellow River and the right of Lung 
Shan all fell to them. The land south of the Chin River and north of the 
Wei River became the bone of contention between the Tang Dynasty and the 
tribesmen. ‘There was a saying: ‘‘Unless the northern region is defended and 
the Yellow River and:Lung Shan made secure, the capital can not be safe in 
Hanchung.’’ 


In the Sung Dynasty, when Wang An-shih (-— 44) was prime minister, 
Huang Chung (jf) was recovered. When the Sung Dynasty moved to 
south of the Yangtze River, the Yellow River and Lung Shan area was again 
lost. It was not recovered until the Ming Dynasty when General Hsu Ta 
(43%) led an army to reconquer it, laid out cities and built forts, and moved 
settlers there. In the reign of Emperor Yung Cheng (#£iF), Yo Chung-chi 
(4 $EEt) pacified Chinghai (jif}¢) and established the High Commissioner 
of Chinghai (7 }g##3i%K). [Every year the tribesmen held a meeting on 
the shores of Chinghai. During this time the Mongolians and Tibetans each 
lived on one side of the Yellow River. As the Tibetans became strong and 
the Mongolians weak after the middle of the dynasty, the shores of Chinghai 
were also inhabited by the Tibetans. In short, beginning from the Han and 
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the Tang Dynasties, this area has more than once been expangled or settled 
by immigrants from China Proper and ruled by duly appointed officials. 
Beginning from the Ming Dynasty, many Mohammedans have come to settle 
here, resulting in transforming the place into the melting pot of the Hans, 
Mohammedans, Mongolians and Tibetans. 


Vi. Kwanchuag Area (88h EE) 


The imperial capital of ancient times Changan ({%%@) was located at the 
center of four passes. In the east, Tung Kwan (ji) leads to the Central 
Plain. In the south, Wu Kwan (it) leads to the Han River (jk). In 
the west, San Kwan (xj) leads to Chan Tao (#%3#). In the north, Hsiao 
Kwan (jf in the Lu Pan Mountains) leads to Ninghsia. This shows the 
ambitions of the founders of the Han and Tang dynasties, because, in locat- 
ing their capital at Changan, they had no intention of shutting themselves 
up inside the passes but intended to exercise their control from this cen- 
trally located spot. Chang Liang (#—f%) very well said: ‘‘Kwanchung has 
the Hsiao Han (#¥#j) pass to its left and Lung Shan and Szechwan to its 
right. In the south there are the riches of Szechwan. In the north there 
are the facilities of the Chiangs and Hus. The Yellow and the Wei Rivers 
bring tribute rice from all parts of the empire to supply the capital.’? Kwan- 
chung, watered by the Wei River (jfJ7k) and its tributary Chin River (}£7k), 
was known for its wealth and prosperity. During the Han Dynasy, the Yel- 
low River was used for transporting the grain in Kwantung to supply Chang- 
an. Later in the Sui and Tang Dynasties connections were made of the 
Yangtze, Hwai (#€), Yellow, and Wei Rivers, so that boats from all parts 
of the country could converge under the gate of Changan. After the Chan 
Tao Pass (##3#) in Chinling was opened, the unification of China received 
a great impetus, for then communication between Kwanchung and Szechwan 
was made possible. In the heydays of the Han and Tang Dynasties, the im- 
perial capital of Changan was not only the center of communication within 
the country but also an important city for the communication between China 
and foreign countries. In regard to communication with countries to the 
west, if Tung Huang was regarded as the front gate, then Changan should 
be the parlor. Based on his deep study of national defense, President Chiang 
Kai-shek once had a plan for esteblishing China’s capital at Sian (modern 
name for Changan). Of its merits he said: ‘‘Situated between the North- 
east and Northwest, it is centrally located. It is easy to exercise control 
from here over the entire country. Besides, it was the capital when China 
was in its heydays.”’ 


In the Chinese history when the Kwanchung area suffered from war, 
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its effectwas usually felt by the rest of the country. The fall of the Ming 
Dynasty was a good case in point. Toward the end of the dynasty, there 
was an unprecedented famine in northern Shensi and Yenan lasting four 
years. Garrisons on the borders revolted and became roving bandits with 
big following. Few were willing to remain law-abiding citizens. The reason 
for this development was that the rulers of the time regarded both Yenan 
and Shensi as only small part of the country. They could hardly foresee 
that roving bandits from this area would overrun the country and resulted 
in the disastrous consequence of bringing down the whole edifice of the 
dynasty. 


Vil. Chinling (3¢43{) Area 


There was an ancient saying: ‘‘Chinling is the biggest obstacle of the 
whole country.”” For here are lofty mountains with peaks piling upon one 
another and steep and dangerous passes most difficult for traveling. The 
rise and fall of the dynasties were printed in the gorges of these mountains. 
In the south are the upper reaches of the Han River (jizk) with deep gor- 
ges and fertile plains, known as Hanchung (jit). Hanchung is strategically 
located south of Kwanchung and north of Szechwan. The first emperor of 
the Han Dynasty established his base of operation here and conquered one 
after another Szechwan, Shensi, and the rest of the provinces of China. To 
this day the word Han still stands for the Chinese race. The Pa Moun- 
tains (P4jlj) rise suddenly in the south of Hanchung opposite Chinling, ex- 
ceeding the latter in the density of wood. 


The ancients said of Hanchung that it controlled six important military 
routes. The first of these was the Lan Wu road (#gti#), which started 
from Changan to pass by Lan-tien (@ff]) and Shang Nan (ji§jjfj). There it 
crossed Chinling and followed the Tan River ()}j~) to the Han River 
(ik). The second road, Tse Wu ($43), ran from Changan south to 
Tse Wu town (-4-$it) and crossed Chinling south to Ningsia and Shensi, 
thence southwest to Yang Hsien (7##%). This was a difficult road and seldom 
used. Only during the Tang Dynasty, when there was unrest in the capital 
Changan, did the emperors go to Szechwan by this route. 


The third road was called Pao Hsieh Road (#P}i#). It ran from 
Mei Hsien (fi§#%) to Hsieh Ku where it went up the mountains. Crossing 
the west of the Ta Peh Mountains (*FAljlj), it reached the mountain valley 
of the Pao River (#7k): This was an important highway between Kwan- 
chung and Hanchung during the Han and Tang Dynasties. The products of 
Hanchung were transported on this road to the capital. At the time of Su 
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Han (%7#) Chu-Ko Liang often dispatched his troops over this noad. Wu 
Chang Yuen (#i2%Jif{), a place outside of Hsieh Ku (#}#), was the place 
where he died. 


The fourth was North Chan Tao (4b4#3#), or Chen Chon Tao (PR 438). 
The southern end of this road took the same course as the Pao Hsieh Road. 
The northern end went south from Paochi Hsien (#¥45%%) and crossed Ta 
San Pass (ABH) to reach Chinling. When the first emperor of the Han 
Dynasty conquered Shensi, his troops went by this road. In modern times, 
it is used for the communication between this area and Kwanchung. 


All the four roads mentioned above are in present-day Shensi. 


The fifth was the Hsien Jen Pass Road (fj A (§3if) and the sixth Chi 
Mountain Road (jifilii%), both of which are in present Kansu Province. 
The former was in the valley of the Peh Sui River ({{7kjZ), the latter 
that of the West Han River (ja}#j7r), which is in the upper reaches of the 
Chialing River. In the fourth year of the reign of Emperor Kao Tsung. 
(52 A.D. 1134) of the Sung Dynasty, the brothers Wu Chieh (23}) and 
Wu Lin ( $23§) fought a battle with Wu Shu (JCjft) of the Kin Dynasty at 


Hsien Jen Pass (4 Aff in present Hui Hsien ##%) and defeated him. Be- 
fore the battle, Wu Shu had hoped that he could conquer Szechwan; but after 
being defeated, he retreated to Feng Hsiang (J), where he remained and 
dared not venture out again. 


Chu-Ko Liang (j§#§7%) several times campaigned against Chi Shan (jipqly 
now Hsi Ho Hsien). After crossing the mountains he would attack Tien 
Sui (K7k). This was a leveler and easier, though longer, road than Chan 
Tao. But due to the difficulty of transporting food supply, he failed in all 
his attempts. 


Aside from the six roads mentioned in the foregoing there were two 
more expeditious roads. One of these was the Yin Pin Road (f2283#) in the 
westernmost of the area, which is now Kansu Province. The other was in 
the easternmost of the area, the Tang Teng Road (j$fi#f), in the present 
Honan Province. In all there were eight routes. 


Teng Ai ($f%¢) started from Yin Pin and crossed an uninhabited area 
of more than seven hundred li, passing through Wu Tu (at#f) and Wen 
Hsien (#c#%) in the present Kansu Province, which are the valley of the 
Peh Lung River (4fi7yr) forming the upper reaches of the Chialing River 
(34R7L). His officers and men scaled the steep cliffs in single file by 
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holding om to the trees. After scaling the mountains, he set up his head- 


quarters at Pin Lu (45%). The Szechwan people were taken by surprise 
and surrendered to him. 


Genghis Khan in his deathbed said to his people: ‘‘The picked -troops 
of Kin (4) are stationed at Tung Kwan (jiifj). In the south they hold 
Lien Shan (jgjlj). In the north they are protected by the Yellow River. 
It is impossible to defeat them at the moment. If we seek permission from 
Sung to let us to go through its country to attack Kin, it will certainly allow 
us because Sung and Kin are traditional enemies. Then we can attack Tang 
Teng (j$$) and push on to Ta Liang (K# now Kaifeng). In an emerg- 
ency Kin would withdraw its forces from Tung Kwan. When tens of thous- 
ands go to to the rescue of a place a thousand li away, the men and _ horses 
would be tired. They may arrive, but they would not be able to fight. 
We shall have no difficulty in defeating them.’’ After these words, he died. 
Acting on his instructions, the Mongolians conquered Kin by following the 
Han River downstream through Teng Hsien (p#%) and Tang Ho (jij) 
in present Honan Province, where they turned north and crossed East Chin- 
ling to make the attack. This shows how Genghis Khan was familiar with 
the topography of the land. 


Pa Shan (f4)lj) is not as well-known as Chinling, but it should not be 
neglected. Toward the end of the Yuan Dynasty, roving bandits gathered at 
Pa Shan and soon became uncontrollable. In the latter part of the reign of 
Emperor Chien Lung of the Ching Dynasty, the religious bandits in Sze- 
chwan and Shensi also occupied Pa Shan. It was only after nine years and 
the expenditure of two hundred million taels of silver that they were paci- 
fied. 


Vill. Szechwan Area 


Szechwan is a perfect basin with mild climate, easy river communica- 
tion, plentiful products, and a large population. From the Chin and the 
Han dynasties to South Sung, more tax revenue was collected from this pro- 
vince than from any other provinces. From the point of view of national 
defense, Szechwan is the most important area in China. The basin is sur- 
rounded on all sides by high mountains. In the north is Chinling which is 
negotiable by two precarious mountain passes, Chian Ko (@ijfj) and Chan 
Tao. The east leads to the Yangtze and Han Rivers through the dan- 
gerous currents of the Chui Tang Gorges (#£¥%=Wk). Since ancient times, 
traveling in Szechwan has been known to be difficult. 
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However, it is wrong to think Szechwan is a place easy to d€fend but 
from which it is difficult to launch an attack. Chu-Ko Liang once said that 
Yi Chow (4%) was strategically a confined God’s country, with thousands 
of li of fertile plains. Therefore, when Su Han made its capital here, it 
succeeded in conquering one third of the then empire. It was conquered by the 
two generals of Wei, Teng Ai ($§3%) and Chung Hui ($f), only after 
they had mobilized 180,000 troops and the entire resources of the country. 
With their capital at Changan, the Tang emperors would flee to Chengtu 
(#5), then called the Southern Capital (#3), each time when Changan 
was endangered by rebels. 


All this may be said to be due to the defensive potentiality of the area. 
Its value as the staging area for launching attacks may be witnessed in the 
following. Wang Chuun (jf) of the West Tsin (jg?) Dynasty built 
arms and war craft at Yichow. His vessels sailed down the Yangtze in 
force to attack and conquer the country of Wu. In preparation for his cam- 
paign against Korea, Emperor Tai Chung of the Tang Dynasty (ji&K3) had 
war vessels built at Chien Nan Tao (@i)jjjjH). These craft sailed down the 
Yangtze to anchor at Nanking and Yangchow, whence they set sail to attack 
Korea. 


Since ancient times attacks on Szechwan have followed the water and 
land routes—the former along the Yangtze through the gorges, the 
latter through Chien Ko (also known as Liang Shan jj). Attacks 
launched from Szechwan also followed these two routes to gain control of 
Shensi and Hupeh. Chu-Ko Liang’s attack to the north failed, but his cam- 
paigns along the river won some success. 


Szechwan is as important to the border defense of the Southwest as 
Kwanchung is to the Northwest. The territory west of the Ta Tu River 
(AE) was the home of the Southern Barbarians (jj) and was formerly 
a place where the Hans and the aborigines mixed. . Bot hfrom Sikang and Yun- 
nan the terrain descends lower and lower as it reaches Szechwan. Therefore, 
attacks launched from these provinces on Szechwan have the advantage of de- 
scending. In China’s history, whenever there was invasion from the south- 
west borders, it invariably threatened Chengtu, the provincial capital. Instances 
will be mentioned later in the section dealing with Yunnan and Kweichow. 


During the eight years of war with Japan, Szechwan was the base in the 
rear, and Chungking was the wartime capital. Szechwan was assisted by the 
provinces in the Northwest and Southwest, and Chiia finally won its war 
against Japan. 
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, IX. The Chia Valley 


The section of the Yangtze River above Szechwan is called the Chin 
Sa River (G77). Its tributary, the Ya Lung River (#§#{7L), is also known 
as the Small Chin Sa River (,»47p7r). Both derive their names from the 
gold they produce. The Small Chin Sa River is also known as Lu Sui 
(77k), known in history as the river crossed by Chu-Ko Liang in the fifth 
moon. Both rivers are situated in Sikang Province. With its very lofty 
mountains and deep gorges, Sikang never saw much warfare during the dynas- 
ties. The most famous war which took place there was the Battle of the 
Chin Sa Rivers in the reign of Chien Lung of the Ching Dynasty. Whereas 
the campaign against the Chuin (#8) and Mohammedan tribes in his reign 
lasted five years and cost the treasury 30,000,000 taels of silver, the war 
along the Chin Sa Rivers lasted five to six years and cost 70,000,000 taels 
of silver. The reasons for this protracted war were many. Chief among 
them were the climate and the difficulty of transporting supplies. The 
weather is very cold with frequent sleet and snow. The place grows little 
else but buckwheat. High mountains pile upon each other. An occasional 
stream winds itself among lofty mountains. It can be crossed by a boat 
made of animal skins or a bridge made of ropes. The mountains create the 
illusion that ten thousands of sentrymen standing guard over the_ place. 
The natives of Sikang (popularly known as Si Fan pq#}) were skilled in 
mountain warfare. ‘They were shod with leather boots and experienced no 
difficulty in scaling the mountain. They built forts by piling up stones to 
look like a pagoda. The defenders of such forts had all the advantage over 
the attackers, so that it was harder to capture a stone fort than a city. 
With these forts, the natives of Sikang could defy all the forces mobilized 
against them from other parts of China. 


When Emperor Chien Lung heard of these forts, he made replicas of 
them in Siang Mountain (lj) near Peiping. He also had ladders made 
and sent picked troops to learn the ways for capturing such forts. At the 
beginning of the campaign in Sikang, the Chinese troops built their own 
forts to fight the Si Fan forts, but they were overwhelmed by the larger 
number of Si Fans. Later they changed their plans. They by-passed the 
forts and took the enemy by surprise from the rear. .Seeing that they had 
lost contact with the rear, the defenders of the forts generally gave up with- 
out a fight. 


The War of the Chin Rivers had great significance in China’s war 


history. Since then the Chinse people have learned the advantage of 
building mountain forts. During the Ching Dynasty, the Hunan troops used 
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them to suppress the Miao (#4) tribesmen. The troops along she Yunnan 
borders used them to fight the Lo ({#) aborigines. The same tactics was 
used to fight the religious bandits in Szechwan and Shensi. In addition, the 
‘*scorched earth policy’? was used to make roving bandits impossible to thrive. 
In .nodern times the Chinese government force sused them in the campaign 
against the Communists in Kiangsi; and as the Communist threat spread, 
forts are built in all parts of the country. 


Transportation in Sikang is more difficult than in any other province 
in the country, because all the important highways have to cross the moun- 
tains or the rivers at right angle. Ferry crossings were established in rivers 
with steep perpendicular banks. Rope bridges hang a thousand feet above 
the bottom of the river. Traveling here is far more dangerous and forbid- 
ding than on the Chan Tao. 


Despite such dangers, some militarists preferred to go across Sikang in 
order to achieve an element of surprise. In his attack on Tali (%#Bp), 
Kublai of the Yuan Dynasty avoided Szechwan through which the natural 
road for campaign against Tali lies. Instead, he started from Lin and tra- 
versed two thousand li over mountains by following the Chin Sa Rivers south 


and crossed uninhabited country. It thus shows that the Mongolians were 
masters in creating surprise. 


X. Tibet 


Tibet is the highest plateau and the Himalayas are the highest mountains 
in the world. The Chinese once made war in this high and cold.area and 
caine back victorious. The Turfans (i4:#) became strong in the Tang Dy- 
nasty. ‘They maintained a victorious army of hundreds of thousands. Em- 
peror Tai Tsung married a princess of the royal family to the Turfan king, 
which showed that the relations between Turfan and Tang were those of in- 
dependent states. This was further witnessed by the peace treaty carved on 
a stone tablet in the first year of the reign of Emperor Mu Tsung of Tang 
(#252 now in Ta Chao Temple KW, Lhasa), in which Tang and Tur- 
fan were mentioned side by side. In the reign of Emperor Chien Lung of 
the Ching Dynasty, Chinese and Tibetan relations underwent a great change. 
As a result of the military expedition at this time, Tibet became Chinese 
territory. In the reign of Kang Hsi the Dzungarian tribesmen (30 #f) in- 
vaded ‘Tibet and ravaged the country. Speaking of this invasion, Emperor 
Kang Hsi said: ‘‘Tibet shields Chinghai, Yunnan, and Szechwan. If the 
Dzungarians should occupy it, there would be no peace along the borders. 
But if they should be able to cross over snow and make descent from dan- 
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gerous precépices by ropes, why can our troops not do the same?’’ Therefore, 
he sent a large force into Tibet. The battle for the mastery of Tibet took 
place at Tang La Range (#4744). The Ching troops had their headquarters 
at the Tung Tien River (jf Kya), which is the source of the Chin Sa River. 
From a gateway in the Tang La Mountains, they advanced on to Lhasa and 
pacified Tibet. 


In the reign of Emperor Chien Lung the Ghurkas (jjpggm) from Nepal 
invaded the border and raided Cha-she-lun-pu (FL ffff@7i). Tibet was shaken. 
In the 57th year of Chien Lung’s reign (1792), General Fu Kang-an (gj HE) 
was sent to fight the Ghurkas. He advanced by three routes over the Hima- 
layas ranges. After capturing the capital, he returned. In view of the fact 
that the Ghurkas had twice invaded Tibet, Emperor Chien Lung considered 
that this was mainly due to the irresponsibility of the Chinese minister to 
Tibet. When the war was won, he made changes so that Tibet has since 
been under Chinese~sovereignty. 


In the reign of Tai Tsung of the Tang Dynasty, China sent an expedi- 
tion to India. After the Buddhist monk Hsuan Chuang (%4£) returned from 
India with his sutra, Emperor Tai Tsung sent Wang Hsuan-cheh (—%%#) as 
envoy to that country. Wang started from Tibet and reached the country of 
Mo Cheh To (4h) in India via Nepal. There happened to be a revolt 
in Mo Cheh To, and all Wang’s followers were killed. He fled to the west 
of Turfan to ask for reinforcement from the border states. The king of 
Nepal responded with seven thousand cavalrymen, and the Turfan king 
also came to his rescue with one thousand two hundred men. Under the lead 
of Wang, they defeated the troops of Mo Cheh To, entered the capital, and 
brought back the king as captive to the Tang emperor in A.D. 648. The 
power of the Tang Dynasty at this time extended to far-off places, and Tur- 
fan was on friendly terms with Tang. The road to India via present-day 
Chinghai and Tibet was much used. Wang Hsuan-cheh was sent three times 
to India by the emperor. His exploits in distant countries were comparable 
to Pan Chao (#f#) of the Han Dynasty and deserves our admiration. 


Xl. Yunnan and Kweichow 


Yunnan and Kweichow are located on a high plateau. The terrain is 
rugged. The rivers are unnavigable rapids. Western Yunnan especially 
abounds in high mountains and deep valleys. There are few roads, and even 
the few are difficult to travel on. The Hans and the aborigines intermingle. 
Yunnan was first made a province during the Yuan Dynasty, Kweichow dur- 
ing the Ming Dynasty. From East Han to Yuan and Ming, these were divided 
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into counties and prefectures, but the aborigines were ruled byetheir own 
chiefs. Their customs, therefore, persisted, and they were assimilated at a 
later date even than the people south of Ta Yu Range (-%/#i4f). 


The most memorable battles along the southwestern borders were fought 
by Chu-Ko Liang and Wang Chi (=) of the Ming Dynasty. The former 
conquered the Southern Barbarians to secure his rear so that he could use his 
forces in Szechwan to fight his opponents in the Central Plain. On the Erh 
River (jk) in the south of Tali there is a bridge called Tiem Sun (KA#§)- 
It is believed that this is where Chu-Ko Liang caught and released Meng Ho 
(4%) seven times in order to win him over. In the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Yin Tsung (3¢5) of the Ming Dynasty (1448), when Wang Chi 
attacked Lu Chuan (#€JI|), his momentum carried him to what is now Myit- 
kyina in Burma. After he had crossed to the west bank of the Irrawaddy 
River, the natives were shocked. They said: ‘*‘No Han has ever crossed this 
river. Heaven must have helped the imperial forces to come this far.’? Wang 
Chi raised a stone tablet on the bank of the river with the legend: ‘‘After 
the stone has moldered and the river dried, thou art the only one that hath 
crossed.’” This was carved deep in big characters. In the twenty-third year 
of the reign of Emperor Kwang Hsu, the British broke up the tablet and sent 


the pieces to the bottom of the river. To this day, the aborigines on the 
Yunnan borders are still maintaining temples in which to worship Ch1-Ko 
Liang and Wang Chi and offer scarifices to them in the spring and summer. 
They implicitly followed their ancestral injunctions to do their best ‘to deserve 
the name of being the offspring of the Hans. This is a vindication of the 
saying of Chu-Ko Liang: ‘‘In strategy, attack the heart first; the city next.” 


Chu-Ko Liang’s concern for securing his rear referred to in the foregoing 
was also vindicated by later happenings in the Tang and Ming Dynasties, 
because to protect Yunnan and Kweichow is to protect Szechwan. It is be- 
lieved that the weakening of the Tang Dynasty was due to the corruption of 
the eunuchs at the court and the invasion of Nan Chao (77) from the out- 
side. Nan Chao was peopled by the Shan (j#) tribes (or Pai Yi #g#, or Pei 
Yi {%). Their capital was located at Tali. Beginning from the reign of 
Tien Pao (XK), the tribesmen molested the borders. They sallied north 
from what is now Hui Lieh (¢7##), attacked Ya An (4f€#), occupied Cheng- 
tu, and often invaded Szechwan. They came by the Chien Chang Valley 


(EF). 


Having learned from this lesson, the Sung people gave up the possession 
of Yunnan at the line of the Ta Tu River (A pejq). The Lo Lo ((PR) 
tribes (or Lo Lo {@{@, or Tsuan Mahn 484) were also an important group of . 
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aborigines in*the Southwest. Starting from Chien Chang they spread to the 
border areas of Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechwan Provinces. In the reign 
of Emperor Hung Wu (tpt) of the Ming Dynasty, they surrendered to 
the Chinese, and their chief was ordained to be the Pacification Commissioner 
(77 i) with title to hold his territory in perpetuation. In the first year of 
the reign of the Hsi Tsung of the Ming Dynasty (H} #52 1621) the Lo Lo 
tribes rebelled; and joining forces with the chiefs of Shui Hsi (7kj§) tribes, 
he occupied Lu Chow (jij) and Chungking. Here he divided his forces 
into two—one to hold the mouth of the river at Kuei Chow (iJ) and the 
other to occupy Chi Chiang (477) and Chun Yi (jf#). The whole of 
Szechwan was greatly disturbed, and his forces surrounded Chengtu for 102 
days before the siege was lifted. 


During the Ching Dynasty, the Miao (jj) tribes in Kweichow often re- 
volted. During Emperor Yung Cheng’s reign O Erh Tai’s (33#f#) proposal 
for the assimilation of the aborigines was put into effect. The Miaos objected 
to this and staged frequent revolts. The southern part of Kweichow especially 
suffered. It took more than ten years to pacify them. 


There are also Mohammedans in Yunnan, who came there with the in- 
vasion of Tali during the Yuan Dynasty. During the reign of Emperors Hsien 
Feng and Tung Chih, the Mohammedans in Yunnan rebelled and occupied 
Tali. The fight between the Hans and the Mohammedans lasted twenty 
years, greatly sapping the resources of the province. 


Both Yunnan and Kweichow are on a plateau, which descends rapidly 
into the basin of Szechwan. A telling blow may be launched from this corner 
of the country on Szechwan as well as on other parts of China. This may 
be witnessed by the successful revolution started in Yunnan after the establish- 
ment of the Republic. 


Xll. Kwaagtuag and Kwangsi 


To the north of these two provinces there are five ranges of mountains, 
to the south three rivers. The Kuei River (#71), a tributary of the West 
River, joins with the Hsiang River (j}fj7k) in its upper reaches. This join- 
ing of the two rivers is of great strategic importance, as it makes it possible 
for Kwangtung to communicate with the north. The canal, Lih Sui (fk), 
was opened by Sze Lu (sj) of the Chin Dynasty. General Ma Yuen (35 ##) 
of the Han Dynasty dredged it. When he went to attack Chiao Chi (now 
Vietnam), he followed this canal. General Ma Yuen Played an important 
part in the development of the area south of Ta Yu Range, and the peo- 
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ple in Kwangtung have since honored him by naming places after him in 
the same way as the Szechwanese have honored Chu-Ko Liang, as, for in- 
stance, Fu Po (Ma’s official title) beach, Fu Po Cliff, ete. 


Vietnam was formerly under the Chinese jurisdiction. Present-day Cheng 
Nan Pass (4it}}jB}) on the borders of Lung Chow (jfi#}) in Kwangsi Pro- 
vince has been the important gateway for transit of tributes coming from 
this country to China. During the Sino-French War in the IIth year of 
the reign of Emperor Kwang Hsu (1885), this was the place where the Chi- 
nese forces won a battle over the French and advanced from there to take 
Liang Shan (jjlj). Transit through the Ta Yu Range (4%ji44) via the 
territory north of the North River began to become frequent after the Tang 
Dynasty. But this route is not as convenient as the route via Kweilin (#4) 
by boat. There was, therefore, a saying to the effect that it was not as 
easy to go through Kwangtung than Kwangsi. 


There were two rebellions in Chinese history which were started ir 
Kwangsi. Toward the end of the Tang Dynasty Huang Chao (#{ fi) made 
his way to Kwangsi, whence he turned his way} north. While in Kweilin he 
constructed large rafts with which he floated his army north to the Hsiang 
River, thence to Hupeh and the Yangtze and Hwei River area. He then 
entered Tung Kwan, seized Changan, and conquered the Tang Dynasty. 


The second rebellion took place at Chin Chow (}§}| now Kwei Ping Hsien 
ke 9%), Kwangsi. In the first year of Hsien Feng ( {4 1851) Hung Hsiu- 
chuan (j/k¥#Z) established the Tai Ping Kingdom. In the following year, he 
started from Kweilin (#£#{) and conquered Hunan. Starting from Changsha, 
he conquered Wuhan, whence he floated pown the Yangtze. In the 3rd year of 
Hsien Feng he seized Nanking where he established his capital. Here he 
ruled half of the country on an equal footing with the Ching Dynasty for 
ten years. Over twenty million people died in this rebellion. 


Kwangtung touches the South China Sea. The sea defense of this pro- 
vince is very important. In the Sung Dynasty it was defended by Ya Shan 
(Huy); in the Ching Dynasty by Hu Meng (s¢F4). 


Modern Chinese revolutionary movement had its origin in Kwangtung 
Province. Dr. Sun Yat-sen once said: ‘‘The Revolutionary Party used Kwang- 
tung as the base of operation to build a new China. Canton is a good founda- 
tion for building up the country.’’ The glorious deeds of the revolution 
started by Sun Yat-sen have become a record of history. 


Communication between China and the South Seas may be traced to the 
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Han Dynasty, Canton has since become an important port. During this 
time, there were two routes from China to India. One lay through the West- 
ern Territory, and the other was by way of the South Seas, The latter route 
might have been developed before the former. One way of sending supplies 
to the troops in Annam from Kwangtung was to ship them down from the 
Hsiang and West Rivers. This involved a great expenditure of labor and 
money. Later big ships were built for transporting rice from Fukien. The 
rice supply for the military was thus assured. 


The Luichow Peninsula (#7)42£5) was also an important starting point 
for sailings to the South Seas. Kiungchow (394) controls the strait between 
Hainan and the Luichow Peninsula. A navy was based here in the Sung 
Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty war vessels anchored here. Hainan Island is 
a screen for Kwangtung Province, and has since ancient times been regarded 
as strategically important. 


One thing that the Kwangtung and Kwangsi area has in common with the 
Yunnan and Kweichow area is that there still exist aborigines in both areas. 
The Yao (#) tribes in Kwangtung and Kwangsi and the Li (#) tribes on 
Hainan Island are all descendants of Peh Yueh (i). 


The Ta Tun George (jfile) lies west of Chin Chow (}#H)), Kwangsi. 
On both side of the river there are high mountains and inpenetrable jungles. 
Frequent uprisings of the Yaos broke out here in the Ming Dynasty. After 
Wang Shou-jen (= 4#{£) was sent there to fight them, the insurgents were 
gradually brought under control. There are mountain fastnesses in Southwest 
China which are made inaccessible by precipitous rivers or inpenetrable jun- 
gles. This explains why there are still in the southwestern provinces abori- 
gines who have not been assimilated by the Chinese. 


Xi. Fukiea and Chekiang 


Fukien and Chekiang, as Kwangtung and Kwangsi, are all hill lands. 
Chi Chi-kwang (#i##>%) of the Ming Dynasty once said: ‘‘Only the Chekiang 
soldiers can fight on mountains, in the valleys, and in the woods.’’ This was 
necessitated by fighting in hill land. 


High peaks and secluded valleys are suitable for building defense positions. 
The Tu Sung Pass (#8) in the Tien Mu Mountains (KAjlj) was an 
important bastion guarding the approach to Hangchow (#4). That the pass 
was penetrated during the Sung by the Kins and the Mongolians was due 
more to human factor than to disadvantageous terrain. In the third year of 
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the reign of Kao Tsung of the Sung Dynasty (#3 A.D. 1129) Uu Shu (JC 
jit) of Kin started from Kwang Teh (jfj7#%) and when he came to Tu Sung 
Pass, he found no garrison. ‘‘If the South Sung people would guard this 
with only a few hundred weak troops. I would not have dared to pass it,’’ 
he said to his men. He went from there to attack Hangchow. This was 
repeated by the Yuan (Mongolian) troops. After they had taken the Tu Sung 
Pass, Hangchow fell. 


Equal in importance to the Tu Sung Pass are the Yu Shan Road 
(1%) on the Chekiang-Kiangsi borders, San Kwan Road (#¢§)%) 
onthe Fukien-Kiangsi borders, and Sien Ya Kwan Road ((s3BM%) on 
the Chekiang-Fukien borders. When the Southeast is threatened, these places 
should be guarded hand in hand with the coast. The coast of the hilly 
lands is usually formed in places where mountains meet the sea, thus making the 
establishment of defenses an easy matter. 


In ancient times, great attention was paid to coastal defense. During the 
Han and Tsin Dynasties, fishery and salt-making along the sea coast were 
well developed. After the Tang Dynasty, Chinese vessels plied the four seas. 
At the beginning of the Yuan Dynasty, the fleet under the command of Fan 
Wen-hu (fi 32) was defeated by the Japanese. This started China’s trouble 
with Japan. Min Chow (fj now Ningpo@ ye) was formerly an important 
port, through which tributes from Japan were routed. In the Ming Dynasty 
Japanese pirates ravaged the China coast. Fukien and Chekiang suffered the 
most. Only after Yui Ta Yu (4A) was sent to consolidate Chekiang and 
Chi Chi-kwang (RM) to fight along the Fukien coast did the Japanese 
pirate menace begin to be under control. In view of the fact many people 
along the coast had dealings with the enemy, the Ming court decreed that 
the coastal areas be evacuated. This resulted not only in the breaking up of 
homes but also the loss of thee benefits derived from navigation, fishery, and 
salt-making. Since the Europeans came, this loss of contact wito the sea has 
worked great hardship on China. In modern times, the sea has brought to China 
more trouble than’in any previous period. Though China has developed a 
navy, built naval bases, had established shipyards, she can hardly catch up 
with foreign countries. 


The Fukien-Chekiang area had a great deal to do with China’s overseas 
expansion in history. The biggest sea-borne campaign of the Yuan Dynasty 
was against Java. The assembly port for the campaign was Chuanchow (584), 
Fukien, which had since the Tang Dynasty grown prosperous through trading 
with the countries overseas, Jt was also from here that many Fukienese went 
away to settle abroad, 
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At the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, an eunuch named Cheng Ho 
(&$ 4) sailed to the South Seas with a large fleet. Then after the fall of the 
Dynasty Cheng Cheng-kung (fj) retook Taiwan from the Dutch who had 
seized it from China. These ndmesakes aré heroes’ in Chinese history. 


‘From the viewpoint of national defense, Taiwan was considered as the shield 
of seven provinces. After the loss of Taiwan to the Japanese, there were 
repeated revolts among the people for the recovery of the island, but it was re- 
troceded to China only after fifty years of occupation by Japan. As Japan 
was a sea power, we fought against her with our land power. During the 
War of Resistance, we had our base in Szechwan. The Soviet Union is a 
land power, we are fighting against her with sea power and are using Taiwan 
as the sacred bastion for our Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia struggle. 


XIV. The Yangtze and Hwai Valley 


The Yangtze and the Hwai are closely related. From ancient times 
when the capital was established at Nanking, it was the practice to draw on 
the resources of the territory south of the Yangtze for support of the govern- 
ment and to locate the defenses of the capital in the Hwai Valley. The 
reason why the six Dynasty (;4#) could protect the territory south of the 
Yangtze was due to the fact that strong forces were stationed in Hwai Nan 
(#€—§) and Hupeh. As long as the Li house of the Later Tang Dynasty 
controlled Hwai Nan, it felt secure in the capital, Nanking. But when Hwai 
Nan was taken by Later Chou, it could no longer stand. Im the first years 
of the South Sung Dynasty, the Hwai Valley was invaded, and the Sung em- 
peror had to move his capital to Hangchow so that he might depend on the 
Yangtze as defense. To defend the Yangtze at the expense of the Hwai 
was regarded as similar to a situation wherein the lip is gone, because then 
the teeth are naturally exposed to cold. In ancient times it was considered 
good strategy to attack the enemy first before he could cross either the Hwai 
or the Yangtze. A case in point was when Hsieh Yuen (f#fjct) defeated Fu 
Chien (#—) at the Fei River (jk) and succeeded in finally routing him. 
Similarly, after Yui Yuun-wen (j&702c) had defeated the Kin soldiers at 
Chai Shih (484), he was able to hold them at bay. 


Generally speaking, Shou Chun (#$#¢) and Feng Yang (Jaf) are the 
gateways to the Hwai Valley, while Chai Shih and Chin Kou (379 now 
Chinkiang $j.) are important points on the Yangtze. In the third year of 
the reign of Emperor Hung Wu (jt3t 1370), Feng Yang was decreed by the 
emperor to be the Middle Capital (rp#§), because it had the Yangtze in front 
and the Hwai at the back, in addition to the fact that it was easily defend- 
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able and near the Grand Canal. e 
Yangchow (#4) faces Chin Kou to the south. It can control the Hwai, 
protect the Yangtze, and defend the Grand Canal. Therefore, it was made 
the East Capital during the South Tang Dynasty. In ancient times, King 
Fu Cha of Wu (52>—%%) built a city on the Grand Canal and made the 
latter connect the Yangtze and the Hwai. Emperor Yang of the Sui Dynas- 
ty had it dredged and made it the canal we find today. During the summer 
months when water is high, the canal drains directly into the Yangtze. 


The Yangtze was formerly regarded as ‘‘Nature’s moat,’’ separating the 
North and the South. A successsful attack of the other bank of the river 
necessitated the assembling of a large fleet. When Wang Chuun (+7) of 
the Tsin Dynasty attacked the country Wu (42), he had to build war vessels 
in Szechwan. It took him several years of planning and making the prepra- 
tions. In attacking Kiang Tung (jr#i), one of the Sui (ff) fleet started 
from Yangchow, one from Lu Chow (ji}} now HofeiAje), and one floated 
down river from Hupeh. When the three fleets converged at Nanking, they 
had no difficulty of taking it. This led to the unification of the country 
under the Sui Dynasty. 


Sea communication dates back to the time of Chin. During the Tang 
Dynasty rice was transported to Hopei by sea. Sea communication was well 
developed during the Yuan Dynasty; and sailing by sea from Liu Chia Ho 
(#iR iy now Liu Ho Kou #ijyayo), Soochow, to Tientsin took only ten days. 
In the reign of Emperor Yung Lo of the Ming Dynasty (fj 7), after the 
Hui Tung Canal (@7ig jay) was completed, grain could be transported through 
the canal, and sea transportation was not much used. When Cheng Ho was 
sent abroad, he started from Liu Ho Kou. During the Battle of Wusung and 
Shanghai in recent times the Japanese forces launched their attack on 
Shanghai by landing on this same place. The importance of this river and 
sea port may thus be witnessed. There are many other points recorded in 
history which are important from the viewpoint of national defense, but ow- 
ing to the lack of space they will not be mentioned here. 


XV. Middle Yangtze and Lake Area (37) #}a) 


The middle of the Yangtze River was known in ancient times as Chin 
Chow (3#j#4). As the area abounds in lakes, it is also known as Middle 
Yangtze and Lake area. In Hupeh, there is Yuun Moong Lake (Z2g¥jfj); in 
Hunan Tungting Lake (jfq jf); in Kiangsi Poyang Lake (gpiij); and in 
Anhwei Chao Lake ({ij)). The most strategic location in the whole area 
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is the City ®f Wuhan. Operation in this area needs a fleet. In the Battle 
of Chih Pih (#8 now the two banks of the Yangtze in Chia Yui Hsien 
3%, Hupeh), Chou Yu (je) met Tsao Chao’s (##%) two hundred 
thousand strong with thirty thousand men. In the first battle, Tsao’s troops 
were defeated. As Chou Yu’s troops were stationed south of the Yangtze, 
sent Huang Kai (3%) to set all the boats north of the river on fire, thus making 
it imposssble for Tsao’s troops to advance south and dividing the river between 
Wei (#@) in the north and Wu (42) in the south. These countries later formed 
the There Kingdoms with Su (4%) to the west. The reason for the stalemate be- 
tween Wei and Wu was that the Wei soldiers were drawn from the north. While 
they knew how to fight on land, they knew nothing of battle on the river. In 
later years Wei’s experience was repeated when Kin Liang (47%) invaded 
the south with all the available men in his country. But he was defeated 
at Chai Shih. 


During the Taiping rebellion, Tseng Kuo-fan ($[§#§) based all his land 
troops and river fleet at Wuhan in his war to regain the territory east of that city 
from the Taiping rebels. In the prolonged battle around this city Wuchang 
was lost to the Taiping men three times and Hanyang four times, but they 
never succeeded in taking the entire Wuhan area because they lacked the war 
craft at Tseng’s command. Tseng had his vessels built at Hengyang and 
sailed them down the Hsiang River (jfj7) and across the Tungting Lake to 
the scene of action. He had one thousand river caft. These led to the 
building of the Chinese modern navy. 


. Kiang Ling (77) and Siangyang (3€{§) on the Han River are two important 
points forming a triangle with Wuhan. Kiang Ling was formerly the capital 
of the country of Chu (4%). At the time of the Three Kingdoms it was an 
important gateway between the countries Wu and Su. Waterways radiate 
from here to connect with the Han River (jk) in the north, Lake Tung- 
ting in the south, and the Yangtze Gorges in the west, thence to Szechwan. 


Siangyang and Fan Cheng (44) are situated on opposite banks of the Han 
River. Since the time of the Three Kingdoms, whenever there was war be- 
tween the North and the South the two cities were important border areas. 
After the capital moved south, Li Kang (4&#), in his attempt to recover the 
Central Plain, considered Kwanchung as a place of first importance, Siang- 
yang and Nanyang (jj) second, and Nanking third. Siangyang is so locat- 
ed that offensively it is in position to attack the Northwest, and defensively 
it offers protection to the Southeast. 


The loss of the Battle of Siangyang had a great deal to do with the fall 
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of the Sung Dynasty. The Monoglian cavalrymen swept everything before 
them, but they were no match to the Sung river fleet when they reached 
the Yangtze. Therefore, they built Peh Ho city (4 jaJs&) on the upper reaches 
of the Han River, where they built war vessels and trained sailors to attack 
Siangyang. After the latter city had been taken, they had no difficulty in 
defeating the Sung forces. 


Nanyang is situated on the south side of Chinling and on a tributary of 
the Han River. Even in the time of the Spring and Autumn, it was an 
important place. After the people of Chu conquered this city, they enter- 
tained ambitions to conquer the Central Plain. In any war between north and 
south, Nanyang was an important gateway. It was through here that Han 
conquered Chin (#) and the Mongolians of the Yuan Dynasty conquered the 
Tartars, or Kins (4¢A). From what he said, Li Kang practically drew a 
line through Siangyang, Loyang, and the West Capital (j@¥¢). This was the 
line to develop the Northwest. National defense in ancient times stressed the 
defense of the North. Therefore, most of the important strategic points were 
located north of the Yangtze River. As to the south of the Yangtze, it has 
been mentioned before that the route from Yochow (fF)) to Hengyang (Ff 
i) via Changsha (#2) was an important way for communication with 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi from the north. At present the exit to sea from 
Szechwan, Yunnan, and Kweichow centers at Hunan. It can thus be seen that 
present Changsha is similar to Siangyang of ancient times. 


Kiukiang was known in ancient times as Kiang Chow (jr). It is an 
important city between Wuhan and Nanking. In the north it leads to Hofei 
(AE) via Anking (4). In the south it opens the way to Fukien and 
Kwangtung. Its importance for the defense of the Yangtze is only second to 
Wuhan. 


XVI. The Central Plain 


The Central Plain is the place where two ancient capitals, Kaifeng (A #) 
and Lopang (}%%[}) were located. Chang Fang-pin (#§#4®) of the Sung Dynasty 
said: ‘*A nation depends on its soldiers. Soldiers depend on food to live. Food 
depends on transportation. Transportation depends on rivers and canals.’’ This 
remark may explain why North Sung had its capital at Kaifeng, because 
there is an endless plain near Kaifeng. It has good communication with 
all the places and is not blocked by high mountains or deep valleys. In an- 
cient times, it was recognized as a good battleground. 


From the point of national defense, a capital is different from a fort, 
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because the fatter should stress defense while the former should facilitate of- 
fense. Offense depends on good communication. As a fort Loyang seems 
preferable to Kaifeng. Chang Liang, however, belittled its military value, 
because he considered it too small and subject to attacks from all sides. The 
reason why the Sui Dynasty could, after having established its capital at Lo- 
yang, unify China was due to the fact that the Grand Canal had by this 
time been completed. In the north there was the Tung Chi Canal (jij 9 
#£); in the south the Yung Chi Canal (3 j¥#~). Through these canals boats 
from Hangchow in the south and Cho Chuun (jf) in the north could sail 
directly to Loyang. From such a location the Sui and Tang Dynasties were 
able to control distant places. Even the fact that it was surrounded by four 
passes, it signified expansion on all sides rather than being shut in. 


At the time when Kaifeng was the capital of the Sung Dynasty, there 
were four rivers which served for the transportation of grain to the capital. 
They were the Pien River (7fjig), Yellow River, Hui Min River (BE jq), 
and Kwang Chi River (jggy¥jay), of which the Pien was the most important. 
There are the new Pien and the old Pien. The old Pien parallels the present 
Lunghai Railroad. It starts from Kaifeng and flows east into the Sze (jj) 
River and then again to the Hwai River. Its bed was once flooded by the 
Yellow River. Therefore, the old Pien and the old Yellow River were the 
same. Peng Cheng (ik) of ancient times (now Hsuchowf#J}) was an im- 
portant city on the Pien. After the Tsin people moved south, the control of 
Peng Cheng was closely related to the fortunes of the North and the South. 
The place is surrounded by hills and crisscrossed by the Pien and the Sze. 
The immense plain surrounding it grows corn and wheat. Its strategic value 
lies in the fact that it is easily defendable and has excellent communication 


with other places. Pa Wang of West Chu (pq489+) fully realized its ma- 
nifold advantages when he made his capital here. 


The new Pien, also known as the Yung Chi Canal, was dug in the Sui 
Dynasty. It joined the Han Canal in the south. The Tang and Sung Dynasties 
continued the work of the Sui Dynasty and made the canal branch outat Kweh- 
teh ($7) slightly to the south of the old Pien and utilized partly the natural 
waterway (i.e. the Sui fféjaf) to join it with the Hwai. Hence, this canal 
has since become an important link in the communication between north 
and south. People of the Sung Dynasty considered the Pien a vitally impor- 
tant artery whether viewed from national economy or defense. After the Sung 
Dynasty had moved south, the Hwai and the Yangtze Valleys became the 
battleground, and the old Pien River became silted. This explained why 
Emperor Tai Tsu of the Ming Dynasty (Af fifl) did not establish his capital 
at Kaifeng, though he had the first intention of doing so. Kaifeng was no 

longer its former self, 
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Transshipping point on the Pien River in ancient times was Ngao Chang 
(#c#r). This was also an important strategic place. When the first emperor 
of the Han Dynasty wanted to give up the east of Cheng Kao (#4) and 
hold Kung Lo (##%) to fight Chu, Lih Sheng (§{4:) said: ‘‘A s¢evereign re- 
gards the people as all important, and the people regard food as all impor- 
tant. Ngar Chang has long been the transshiping point. It is a godsend for 
Han.’? The emperor heeded Lih’s advice and recovered Yung Yang ($f), 
which made it possible for him to depend on Ngao Chang for food supply, 
utilize the strategic advantages of the mountains and rivers, and found the 
Han Dynrsty. 


Present Chengchow is somewhat like Ngao Chang of ancient times. Dur- 
ing the Yuan and Ming Dynasties when the capital was in the north, the 
Grand Canal cut across Central Shantung. Each year four million piculs of 
grain from the Yangtze and Hwai Valleys were routed through this waterway. 


Lower Yellow River flows through flat plains. But in the suburbs of 
Hsuchow, there are hills which makes the city strategically important in any 
war between north and south. 


West of Chengchow, the terrain rises to high monntains. Hsiao Han (a 
}4), a mountain pass known in ancient times for its precipitous and dangerous 
passage, was loeated here. It had high mountains in the south and looks 
toward the Yellow River in the north. The mountains rise on two sides like 
walls. A footpath snakes through as if entering a deep alley. The pass was 
later called Han Ku Kwan (44). During the Chin Dynasty, Han Ku 
Kwan was situated in Lin Pao (##%). In the time of West Han, it was 
moved to Hsin An (#7%#); and in East Han, it was moved west to Tung 
Kwan (jif§). Since the Sui and Tang Dynasties, the strategic area in 
Kwanchung was always at Tung Kwan. As was mentioned before, in their 
fight with the Tartars (Kins), the Mongolians, realizing that the Tartars 
relied mainly on Tung Kwan and the Yellow River for defense, started from 
Paochi and went over Chinling to invade Hanchung. They also went east to 
Tang Teng (jif$f), crossed Chinling, and went straight to attack Kaifeng. 
This war plan was formulated by Genghis Khan. 


XVI. Shantung 
Shantung touches the Central Plain in the west. In the east it projects 
into a peninsula. The ancient Kingdom of Chi was founded here by Chiang 


Tai Kung (#4), who made it into a rich and strong state, ranking as one 
of the big kingdoms of the Chou Dynasty. In the northeast Chi bordered 
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the sea, froma which it developed fishery and salt-making. In the south it 
was defended by the Tai Mountains (3€)lj). In the west it was limited by 
the Chu River (7jaj). Its troops fought across the length and breadth of the 
Central Plain to make it the leader of the kingdoms. Present Chinan, Known 
at that time as Lieh Hsia (fF), is an important city between the Tai 
Mountains and the Yellow River. Its location is somewhat similar to Nan- 
king in lower Yangtze. If Chinan is secured together with a hold on the 
Grand Canal and Peng Cheng, that the north-south communication would be 
blocked, the Central Plain endangered, and all the places north of the Yel- 
low River denied to the enemy. This situation took place more than once in 
ancient times and should be remembered by present-day strategists. 


Since ancient times, defense of Shantung not only stressed the rivers but 
also the sea. For the Shantung Peninsula forms a triangle with the Liaotung 
(#39) and Korea Peninsulas. Liaotung was separated from Shantung by a 
narrow gulf interspersed with the islands of the Miao Shan Archipelago (ja 
ij). In the Ming Dynasty an official by the name of Tu Sze (#{#) 
was appointed to Liaotung as a subordinate to the governor of Shantung, because 


Luishun (ffi) Harbor was so near Tung Chow (%€)) and Lai Yang (pp). 


The Korea Peninsula was subject to Chinese rule for two thousand years. 
The culture of the Han Dynasty first spread to Korea, thence to Japan. When 
there was campaign in Korea, Shantung was used as the supply base. Before 
Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty conquered Korea, he sent General Yang Pu 
(43%) to command a fleet sailing from Shantung and General Hsun Chih 
(4ij¥) to take the land route via Liaotung. In making preparations for an 
invasion of Korea, Emperor Tai Tsung of the Tang Dynasty considered that 
the supplies needed by a large expeditionary force could not be transported 
by animals and carts. Therefore, he had vessels built in Szechwan. They 


sailed down the Yangtze, assembled at Lai Chow (3€}4), whence they set sail 
for the invasion of Korea. 


The operations in the Han and Tang Dynasties furnished an_ illustration 
of the Sino-Japanese War of 1895 in reverse. After China had lost control 
of the Yellow Sea, all the sea ports in North China were lost. In explaining 
to his countrymen why he insisted on the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan in the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the then Japanese foreign minister 
Mutsu Munemitsu said: ‘‘The Liaotung Peninsula threats Korea from the 
rear and grapples the throat of Peking. For the long-range planning of our 
country, we must take possession of it.”’ 


Following Japan’s demand for the cession of Luishun and Dairen, Ger- 
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many, France, and Russia intervened by forcing Japan to returm Liaotung to 
China. In its cable instructions to its envoys at London, Moscow, and Paris, 
the then German government said in part: ‘If the Luishun Harbor should 
become a Gibraltar, it will at least transform North China and the Chinese 
capital to be Japan’s protectorate.”’ 


The loss of control of the Yellow Sea was a tragic event in Chinese 
history. Events from September 18, 1931, when the Japanese troops started 
their occupation of the Northwest to the time of the secret treaty of Yalta 
showed that the loss of Luishun and Dairen was the cause for the loss of the 
Chinese mainland to the Chinese Communists. 


The Yuan Dynasty paid great attention to sea communications. Therefore, 
peace reigned in the sea surrounding Shantung as well as in Tientsin and 
Tangku (yi). The Chiao-Lai Canal (x3 yy) was built to cut short the 
sea route around the Peninsula. At the tip of the Shantung Peninsula there 
are the North Chiao River (4E/#yay) and the South Chiao River (Bia), 
both of which have their source at Peh Meh Lake (fifi). The North 
Chiao empties into the Pohai (jj) and the South Chiao into Kiaochow Bay. 
They were dredged to become the Chiao-Lai Canal during the Yuan Dynasty. 


This is little known in modern time because of its being silted. Judging by 
its location it was somewhat like the Kiel Canal. It should not be neglected 
by those who think of coastal defense. 


XVill. Hopel and Shansi 


‘The defense line in the Hopei and Shansi area was subjected to three 
changes with each change of national power. This can be best illustrated by 
the changes during the Sung, Yuan, and Ming Dynasties. During the unrest 
of the Five Dynasties, sixteen counties in this area were seized by Kitan 
(42)+). North Sung was divided from the Liaos (j#) by the Peh Kou River 
(fei i.e. Chui Ma River ##4§jay), the northernmost tributary. of the Ta 
Chin River (Ajfiaf). At this time Ho Chien (jaf), Chungshan (jij now 
Ting Hsien 9%), and Taiyuan (~jR) were three important cities north of 
the Yellow River. The defense line then roughly corresponded to the present 
Chuang-Shih line (jf47#) and the Cheng-Tai line (jE). Commenting 
on the three cities, Yang Shih (#88) of this time said. ‘‘The land north 
of the River is the emperor’s important territory, and the three cities are 
important defenses for the land north of the River. We should swear to 
defend them.’’ 


The territory north of the Yellow River was greatly exposed. Even if 
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it were defended by a large concentration of troops, the enemy cavalry could 
swoop down on.them and drive through to the capital Kaifeng. The reason 
why North Sung fell was because its northern defenses in Hopei were in the 
hands of the enemy. 


The present Great Wall in Hopei and Shansi was built in the Ming Dy- 
nasty. Fortifications were built at Shanhaikwan, Chui Yung Kwan (2 iff). 
Chang Chia Kou (#34), and strong garrisons were stationed in them. But 
the territory outside the Wall was not defended, so once the Wall was at- 
tacked, the-capital would feel alarmed. 


When the Ching troops first attacked Liao Hsi (fq), they were re- 
peatedly repulsed by the Ming defense commander, Yuan Chung-huan (32% 
i). They then allied themselves with the Mongolians and conquered Jehol 
and Charhar. Then they by-passed Shanhaikwan and from these directions 
north of the Great Wall they attacked Hsi Feng Kou ($440) and Ku Peh 
Kou.(##4E), two gateways in the Wall. Their presence so near the capital 
shocked the Ming court, and the Ming Dynasty soon fell thereafter. 


Therefore, far-sighted strategists knew the defense of Hopei lay in the 
control of the territory south of the Gobi Desert. At the beginning of the 
Ming Dynasty there were established three defense areas in Jehol and Charhar 
with Kai Ping (f#4*) in the center, Ta Nin (%# now Pin Chuan Hsien, 
Jehol 24jaj7E5R 9%) in the east, and Hsin Ho (Mp now Chang Peh Hsien, 
Charhar #44724t3%) in the west. Kai Ping, also known as To Lun (4fff), 
was the Shang Tu (_/-# first capital) of the Yuan Dynasty. Peking was at 
the same time. made Ta Tu (A#f meaning great capital). The two capitals 
were built up at the same time for mutual protection. In the middle of the Ming 
Dynasty, the territory north of the Wall was given up, including the three 
defense areas. The result was that the capital Peking was greatly exposed. 


In view of this danger, Emperor Kang Hsi of the following Ching Dy- 
nasty built a summer villa at Chengteh (4&7). Nominally the Ching em- 
perors. had an alternate capital at Shenyang (ji), but actually the alternate 
capital was Chengteh. In doing this, they only followed the practice of the 
Yuan Dynasty. 


Lin Tung Hsien (#(39{#%), Jehol, was formerly named Lin Huang Fu 
(RavseHF), capital of the Liao Dynasty. The first emperor of the Dynasty, 
Tai Tsu (Toba) started his career here. This and Kai Ping and Chengteh 
may therefore be called the three capitals outside the Great Wall. Lin Tung 
is situated in the southeast of the Mongolian Plateau and touches the Hopei 
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Plain and Kwantung Plain. Its location makes it suitable for koth offense 
and defense. For the defense of Hopei and Shansi, the first concern should 
be to secure the three capitals outside the Great Wall. To recover the lost 
territory outside the Great Wall, one should start with the occupation of the 
three capitals. 


Shansi Province is a plateau. Since ancient times it was known as a 
highly strategic place because the Taihang Range shields it in the east and 
the Yellow River borders it on the west. When the capital was at Changan 
during the Han and Tang Dynasties, they stationed a large garrison at Tai- 
yuan (Jif) for the defense of the territory north of the River. As Hopei 
and Shansi are closely related provinces, they are here grouped in one area. 


XIX. The Kwaaturg Area 


At the time of the Warring States, the country Yen extended its influence 
outside the Great Wall to the lower part of the Liao River. Korea was also 
subject to the influence of Yen. After Chin had conquered Yen, the latter 
was converted to two provinces—Liaotung (#9f) and Liao Hsi (ij). Dur- 
ing the Chin Dynasty, the Great Wall ran east of the Yi Wu Lui Mountains 
( BEAK I), passed Kai Yuan, and then turned south to the Yalu River. The 
Han Dynasty maintained the wall and made extensions. Emperor Wu invaded 
Korea by sea and by land. The Ta Tung (Afmyr) and the Han River Val- 
ley was the Lo Lang Province (#4jf#}) of Han time. Modern excavations at 
Pyongyang uncovered relics of Lo Lang Province of this era. Among the 
relics was lacquer ware which came from Szechwan. This shows the extent 
of the Han Dynasty in the east. National defense in the northeast must take 
into consideration Korea and must rely on the cooperation of naval and land 
forces. 


After East Tsin Dynasty, the Central Plain was in constant turmoil. 
Only when the Sui and Tang Dynasties rose had China regained the extent 
of territory of the Han Dynasty. At this time the state of Kao Kou Li 
(i 4)8B) became powerful. Its territory bordered Changchun (2%) in the 
north, Japan Sea in the east, the Han River in the south, and the Liao River 
and the Liao Hsi Province of Sui in the west. Emperor Yang of Sui took 
command of an invasion of Korea. His forces encamped on the bank of the 
Liao River. They fought a fierce battle on the east bank and won. They 
then pushed on to encircle the Liaotung City (i.e. Hsiang Ping City #@48aR 
of the Han Dynasty.) 


During the reign of Emperors Tai Tsun and Kao Tsun of the Tang Dy- 
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nasty, there were repeated invasions of Korea. In the first year of the reign 
of Kao Tsun (A.D. 668) the Tang generals Hsueh Jen-kwei (#£€f{-+#t) and 
Li Shih-chi (®t) conquered Pyongyang, as a result of which the land on 
the two banks of the Yalu River all came under Chinese rule, and a governor 
was installed at Pyongyang. The Yuan Dynasty established the Liaotung 
Province with its capital at Liaoyang (3). When Emperor Cheng Tsu of 
the Ming Dynasty established his capital at Peking, he also made Liaoyang 
an important city of the Northeast. The Ming commissioner of Liaotung 
(equivalent to the commissioner of the special district) was subordinate to the 
governor of Shantung Province. All through the Ming Dynasty, the civil 
government of Liaotung was subordinate to the Shantung provincial govern- 
ment. The Ming Great Wall ran from Shanhaikwan to Kaiyuan and from 
Kaiyuan to the Yalu River. It was solidly built and good for defense. 


The Fushun Pass (ft )ffjj) was situated northeast of the city of Shenyang 
on the left bank of the Hwun River (j#ju). Tributes to the Ching court 
passed through here. The Kins were descendants of the Tartars who migrated 
to the upper reache; of the Hwun River from the Sungari River. Their birth- 
place was in the neighborhood of Hsin Chin (#7). In the 44th year of 
Emperor Shen Tsung of the Ming Dynasty, or the first year of Emperor Tai 


Tsu (A.D. 1616) of Ching they established their capital at Hsin Chin and 
called their country Later Kin (44>). In the fourth year of Emperor Tai 
Tsu their forces attacked Ming’s Sa Erh Hu camp (pe @fi#t#$ 10 li from pre- 
sent Fushun at the confluence of the Hwun and the Su Tse Rivers %§-¥-jaJ). 
The opponents faced each other with forty thousand men on each side, but 
the Chings came out victorious. The consequence of this battle was the fall 
of the Ming and the rise of the Ching Dynasty. In the tenth year of Tai 
Tsu’s reign, the capital was moved to Shenyang. In less than two years, he 
entered Shanhaikwan to occupy Peking and made it the capital. Shenyang 
was at the same time made the alternate capital. In the Russo-Japanese War, 
when the Japanese massed their troops at Shenyang, they also fought a deci- 
sive battle at the Hwun River. West Kwantung isthe Liao River Valley plain. 
East Kwantung is a hilly district, where Shenyang, Liaoyang, and Fushun are 
situated. As they are strategically located between the hills and the river 
plain, they have from ancient times been used as battlegrounds. The Ming 
Dynasty built walls to guard the frontier. The Ching Dynasty planted willow 
trees along the frontier which had become more extensive than the Ming 
wails. From Kaiyuan to the north of Kirin a line of willows were planted. 
Even in the Ming Dynasty, the area in the Sungari and the Amur River 
Valley all belonged to China. 


XX. Sungkiang aad Heilungkiang 
The Mongolians are usually believed to be nomads. As a matter of fact 
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important elements of them live in the forest. This is also true with the 
Manchurians. Many races in the Northeast derived their names from the 
euphonic rendering of the two words Wo Chi. Thus the Wu Chui (RYH), J 
Low (#9), and Fu Yui (+  ) tribes of the Han and Wei Dynasties; Wu Chi 
(MH) Mo Cheh (# i) of Sui and Tang, Wu Cheh (JC#) of Ming; and Wu 
Chi (#4) of Ching all derived from the same roots, meaning pedple living in 
the forest. In the history of the Northeast there were Amur Mo Cheh (347k 
tk) and Su Mo Mo Cheh (364 ##}). The former lived along the Amur 
River; the latter along the Sungari (formerly known as the Su’ Mo River). 
The latter group established their country, Pohai (#}$), and had «developed 
their own culture more than a thousand years ago. The name Pohai was 
ordained by the Tang court. The king established his capital at Lin Fu Han 
Hai (fe 7F# present Chin Peh Lake $8j)AjJ, Ning An Hsien @*#¥%, Kirin). 
This country maintained amicable relations with Tang. Communication be- 
tween the two countries was carried on mainly through present Luishun (ffelfi) . 
Tang culture was rapidly imported, and arts and handicraft were well de- 
veloped, which made Pohai a well-known country. It was finally conquered 
by Liao. Following it, Kin and Ching rose one after another. The Kin or 
Nu Cheng (43%) race descended from Pohai, the Manchus of Ching Dynasty 
were again descendants of Kin. 


The Mao Tan River (4¢5}7L) Valley is a fertile area in the Northeast. 
It is somewhat like the source of the ancient three rivers in Outer Mongolia. 
The Kitans never came south. Their territory was limited to the north of 
the Great Wall. The Kins cam south to Hopei, thence to Honan, and changed 
their capital often. Their army went far south into Kiangsu and Chekiang 
and did great damages to Sung. The aspiration of South Sung to toast ‘for 
victory at Huang Lung Fu (#@#li#f near present Changchun) was not realized 
until the beginning of the Ming Dynasty. The official history of the Ching 
Dynasty said of the Ming territory reaching as far east as Kaiyuan (p§3) 
and Tieh Ling (#34). In fact the Sungari and Amur Valleys were in the 
jurisdiction of the chief Nu Erh Kan (47 58-F). The latter was conquered 
by Emperor Cheng Tsu of Ming with a river fleet. The tribesmen of Nu 
Erh Kan were descendants of Amur Mo Cheh of Sui and Tang. The ship- 
yards engaged in building the Ming fleet were in Kirin. The present capital 
of Kirin is still known as Chuan Chang (shipyard). In the 9th year of Yung 
Lo, the emperor sent a eunuch by the name of Yi Shih-ha (jf4%0A) with 
two thousand officers and men and 45 vessels to follow the Sungari to Nu 
Erh Kan. Between A.D. 1411 and 1434 Yi was sent to Nu Erh Kan four 
times. His influence went as far as Sakhalin (ff). A tablet establish- 
ed by him at Yung Nin Temple (j=) can now be found at the Vladivostok 
museum at Tyr, a place at the mouth of the Amur across river from: Miao 
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Kai (jmjffj). Yi’s exploration in the Northeast was as immortal as Wang 
Chi’s expedition to Lu Chuan and subsequent development of the Southwest. 
Lower Amur along the Pacific coast was formerly Chinese territory. Miao 
Kai, now changed to the name of Nikolaeivsk by the Russians, was formerly 
a Chinese city situated in what the former Ching court considered as thousands 
of li of waste land. In view of the large expanse of the Northeast, the Ching 
Dynasty paid little attention to the entire territory. Pieces of land in the 
Northeast were repeatedly seized by the Russians. Hu Lan (if%[¥j) and Aihun 
(283%) in Heilungkiang were colonized by military settlers in the Ching 
Dynasty. But they were the exclusive preserve for the Manchus, and the Chi- 
nese were not allowed to settle there. After the middle of the Ching Dynasty, 
farmers in Shantung and Hopei flooded’ to the Northeast. But it is regretted 
that no national defense plan guided the immigrants. So while the number 
of immigrants was considerable, the frontier was not thereby strengthened. 


After the establishment of the Republic, China was the victim of ag- 
gression by the powers. Shortly after the Mukden Incident of September 18, 
1931, the entire Northeast was occupied by the Japanese. As to the region 
of lower Amur, it had long since gone to the Russians. After eight years of 
war with Japan, the Northeast was for a short time regained by China. But 
the Yalta secret agreement gave the Russians an opportunity to occupy the 
Northeast and hand it over to the Chinese Communist puppets. Following its 
loss, the Chinese mainland was also lost. Now that the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship of 1945 has been declared null and void by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, the recovery of China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity has _be- 
come the paramount objective of our present anti-Communist and resist-Russia 
struggle. Historical accounts have the effect of bolstering up national con- 
fidence. In giving a brief account of successes and failures of past dynasties 
in relation to the topographic and strategic features of our country, I cherish 
the hope that we shall before long recover this invaluable heritage of our 
forefathers—-our entire territory on the Chinese mainland. 





The Chinese Eastern Railway 


Russia’s Spearhead ia Her Territorial 
Expansion Towards the Pacific 


By H. H. Ling* (235%) 


The free world today is facing the serious menace of Communist expan- 
sion with the Soviet Union.as its chief architect. Its greatest victory, of 
course, is the domination of the whole China mainland. And if we trace 
back the trend of events a little further, it becomes clear that its success in 
the creation and domination of the Red Chinese regime is due largely, to the 
re-affirmation of its rights over the strategically important Chinese Eastern 
Railway towards the end of World War II at the Yalta secret conference. | 


The Russians drew up their territorial design in the Pacific many de- 
cades ago when they first attempted to build the Trans-Siberian Railway with 
Vladivostok on the Pacific coast as the terminal and their naval foothold. 
When they became aware that the seaport of Vladivostok was ice-bound dur- 
ing the winter months and that the construction of the section of the rail- 
way along the northern bank of the Heilungkiang presented difficult prob- 
lems, they sought to create a shortcut by building a railway across Manchuria. 
This railway saved not only a hundred miles of track, but also enabled the 
Russians to exert territorial influence in China. Taking advantage of their 
success in forcing the Japanese out of the Liaotung Peninsula after China’s 
defeat at the hands of the Japanese in 1894, the Russians concluded a secret 
agreement with the Imperial Chinese government in 1896 to build the so- 
called Chinese Eastern Railway as a branch of the Trans-Siberian, from 
Manchuri, on the border, to Suifenho, another junction, a distance of 906 
miles. With this aim accomplished, they further demanded to extend a branch 
railway of 584 miles from Harbin towards the south in order to tap the two 
important ice-free ports of Dairen and Port Arthur at the tip of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. 





* Engineer-in-chief, Lunghai, Canton-Hankow, Hunan-Kwangsi, Tienshui- 
Chengtu, Paoki-Tienshui Rys., 1929-1945. Vice-Minister of Communica- 
tions, 1945-1949. 
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When the Japanese aggression in Manchuria began to encroach upon the 
interests of Russia, these two countries became embroiled in a war in 1904. 
As a result of the war, the Russians had to retreat to the northern part of 
the provinces and to give up their rights to the railway south of Changchun 
as well as the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur in favor of the victorious 
Japanese. 


The alarming development of Russia’s plans of Asia which had startled 
the world before came to a temporary halt. In 1917, the situation took an- 
other turn when Russia was in the grips of a revolution. In July 1919, the 
new Bolshevik regime handed to China, and made known to the world, a 
statement abrogating all previous unequal treaties and secret agreements en- 
tered into between China and the Czarist government as well as its local 
authorities under military or diplomatic pressure. The statement further an- 
nounced that all those special privileges obtained under pressure would be 
forfeited unconditionally and without reserve. These concessions were very 
much welcomed by the world in general and by the Chinese people in par- 
ticular. The hope was raised that the Far Eastern situation would be eased 
by this gesture. As it turned out, nothing was accomplished in subsequent 
years between the two countries and the situation remained unsettled and 
potentially explosive until Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931. 


After gaining full control over Manchuria, the Japanese began to eli- 
minate Russia’s influence and interests in that area, and using every possible 
means to force the Russian-controlled section of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
out of business. Under such pressure, the Russians had no alternative but to 
sell the railway rights and properties to the Japanese-sponsored ‘‘Manchukuo’”’ 
in 1935 at a cash price of 140,000,000 yen. 


China had to fight the Japanese in a full-scale war single-handedly for 
four years before Pearl Harbor in 1941. No other ally suffered such heavy 
loss of lives and property in the war against Japan. And yet, when victory 
was in sight, a secret agreement detrimental to China’s territorial integrity 
as well as her vital national interests was signed at Yalta in 1945 by her 
allies. Among other things, Soviet Russia was restored the rights which she 
had already renounced in Manchuria and was again given joint ownership 
for thirty years of the Chinese Eastern Railway, including the Changchun- 
Dairen Section, now called the Chinese Changchun Railway. 


Following her unconditional surrender in 1945, Japan gave up all her 
territorial rights as well as special privileges seized by force from China. 
The Cairo declaration provides for the restoration to China of the Island of 
Taiwan and the four Provinces of Manchuria. 
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China, as one of the allied powers, had hoped to be freed for the first 
time from the yoke of century-old unequal treaties as a result of her valiant 
effort of resistance against Japanese aggression. Instead, she was once again 


subjected to another era of inequality imposed by her very allies behind her 
back. 


It is not necessary to delve deeply into the early complicated relations 
between China and Russia to know that Russia had clearly surrendered her 
rights of the southern section of the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Japanese 
as a result of the Russo-Japanese War and that she had already obtained a 
sum of 140,000,000 yen from Japan as compensation for the rest of the rail- 
way in North Manchuria. Accepting these as plain facts, what right had 
the Soviet Union to reclaim the privileges which she had already renounced 
and to demand joint ownership of that Railway? What right did the allies 
have to bow to Soviet demands at the expense of another ally at the time of 
victory over their common foe? 


A railroad enterprise is in itself full of technical details which should 
never be overlooked no matter how complicated and urgent the diplomatic 
aspects may be. Before Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, there were three 
individual systems of railroads in that area. Besides two main lines of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and the Japan¢se South Manchurian Railway, there 
were over one thousand miles of railway built and operated separately by 
Chinese government agencies. The South Manchurian Railway, when trans- 
ferred from the Russians to the Japanese, had its track gauge changed from 
the Russian standard 5-ft. to the Chinese standard gauge of 4’-8 1/2’’, making 
it possible for the interflow of traffic between the SMR and the Chinese 
National Railways. But the Russian section in North Manchuria retained its 
5-ft. However, as soon as the purchase of the Russian section was completed 
in 1935, the Japanese-sponsored Manchukuo hastily made a move to change it 
all into the standard gauge. The Japanese not only merged the operations 
of all the railways in Manchuria into one system, they also made a drastic 
move in unifying and centralizing the electric communication and signalling 
equipment into one central-controlled system with most of the important 
equipment installed along the trunk line. Since the Russians wanted to single 
out this trunk line to be operated independently by a joint Sino-Russian or- 
ganization, it would paralyze the rest of the rail lines cut off from the cen- 
tral nerve system. 


Then there was again the matter of track gauge. Both Art. 11 and 12 
of the Sino-Soviet agreement regarding joint ownership of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway touched upon the through rail service of Soviet military trains 
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from one Soviet Station (for example, Chita) to another (for example, 
Vladivostok) via that whole trunk line: ‘Since the track gauge had already 
been changed by the Japanese, what right’did the Russians have in calling 
for through traffic without change of trains over the section in Chinese ter- 
ritory? 


Of course the Soviets would never overlook such an important matter. 
When Russia declared war on Japan on the eve of her surrender, the Soviet 
army marched into Manchuria and immediately started to change the rail- 
way gauge back to the Trans-Siberian broad system. With astounding speed, 
the whole track gauge was changed once again from the border to as far as 
Harbin. Thus, the Russians were able to dispatch hundreds of their trains 
to Manchuria and take away all the modern and heavy industrial equipment 
and rich natural resources in various important manufacturing centers in Man- 
churia. The Red army set up a so-called Occupation Headquarters and is- 
sued orders to take away at least two thousand tons of machinery and equip- 
ment a day by using Japanese, Chinese and German prisoners as well as large 
numbers of skilled workers to perform the job. According to a conservative 
estimate, the Russian loot was worth well over US$2,000,000,000, the greatest 
international robbery in history. ; 


China, almost exhausted during the latter part of the war and troubled 
with internal problems, was caught unprepared when V-J day came. She 
was therefore in no position to do anything effective in the remote corner 
of Manchuria which had been isolated from the central government for 14 
long years. Taking Soviet Russia as a war-time ally, besides, a Sino-Soviet 
treaty had just been concluded, although under heavy pressure, the best China 
could do under the circumstances was to consider the setting up of a working 
organization in this joint railway on the basis of equality and of a strictly 
commercial nature. 


The Soviets, on the other hand, were well prepared. The negotiations 
and the signing of the treaty itself took place in Moscow where they had 
all the facilities and railway experts for consultation. It is significant to 
note that the period of joint ownership was set for thirty years, exactly the 
balance of the eighty years of concession stipulated by the first Sino-Russian 
Agreement of 1896. This shows that the Soviets were interested in regain- 
ing the original privileges obtained during the Czarist period and that. their 
renunciation of special rights and privileges was just made to enlist interna- 
tional sympathy during the early stages of their revolution. 


Arts. 3 to 7 inclusive of the new railway agreement regarding the set~ 
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ting up of an organization, such as the appointment of Directors, (.omination 
of Board Chairman, appointment of a General Manager, the proportioning of 
Chinese and Soviet personnel, etc. were almost identical to the relevant art- 
icles of the old agreement signed in 1934 between V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese representative, and Karahan, the Soviet Foreign Minister. The Soviets 
were shrewd enough to offer to the Chinese the post of Board Chairman, 
nominally the highest position, but actually just as a figurehead, and keep 
for themselves the post of General Manager, who actually ran the whole 
business. 


Although the agreement was forced upon the Chinese, it should be bind- 
ing on both parties. Arts. 15 and 16 of the agreement specify that each 
party should appoint three members of the Organizing Committee and three 
members of the Property-reassessment Committee within one month, and 
that these two committees should start work in Chungking as soon as pos- 
sible so that the former committee could complete its work within one month 
and the latter in three months. On the Chinese side, the names of both 
committee members were sent to the Soviet Government within the specified 
period. On the other hand, nothing was heard from the Russians at the end 
of the stipulated time. The names of the Soviet members were submitted 


to the Chinese Government only after repeated requests by China. Then Rus- 
sia refused to send these men to Chungking. In the meantime, Soviet troops 
poured into Chinese territory. They were bent on looting industrial equip- 
ment and showed not the slightest intention of honoring the agreement per- 
taining to the joint operation of the railway. Thus, from the very begin- 
ning the Soviets regarded the railroad agreement as no more than a scrap of 
paper to be thrown at their convenience into the waste basket. 


Once they had got what they wanted, the Soviets avoided further ne- 
gotiations on the detailed arrangements with the Chinese. Instead, they 
brought in the Chinese Communist troops which occupied important areas. 
With Soviet support, the Chinese Communists eventually brought Manchuria 
under their control. 


It is not generally known that if the allies had not granted Soviet Rus- 
sia certain concessions at Yalta, perhaps the Chinese mainland would not have 
fallen and the Chinese and Russian Communists would not be the serious 
threat to world peace as they are today. 








Book Reviews 


An Outline Of Chinese Ancient History 


( A yb ) 
By Chang Yin-ling 
Taipei: China Cultural Foundation, 1953 


It will be more difficult for one to write a readable general history of 
China than to compile an encyclopaedia of Chinese history for sheer consul- 
tation. Late Prof. Chang Yin-ling’s Outline of the Ancient Chinese History 
is true to the principles of general history writing. Prof. Chang was a pro- 
minent historian of modern China. He had a keen insight in choosing 
materials while delineating historical facts with an easy style. 


Besides the author’s message and three prefaces, the text of this book 
comprises 12 chapters. Chapter I ‘‘The Dawn of Chinese History”? deals 
with the rise of Hsian and Chow Dynasties together with some events occur- 
red in the Hsia Dynasty. Though some earlier traditions are traced in this 
chapter, we can only accertain the Chinese civilization begins in the Hsian 
Dynasty for a lot of underground materials unearthed up to now lead us to 
such a conclusion. 


Chapter II ‘The Feudalism of the Chow Dynasty’? deals with every re- 
spect of feudalism in that era such as organization of the Chow Empire, the 
servitude system, the masses, cities and commerce, family system, the literati 
and religion. The author cited a number of inscriptions on bronze vessels 
to evidence the historical facts during this period. In the end of this chapt- 
er, causes of breakdown of feudalism are traced. 


Chapter III ‘‘The Rule of Force of Feudal Princes’? deals with the rise 
and exploits of the five feudal princes in the period of Spring and Autumn. 
Here we can get a clear picture of the character of various feudal lords, 
the geographic advantages and disadvantages of various states, the economic 
conditions and the talents they rallied in relation to their prosperity. Tze 
Tsan of the State of Cheng, a great statesman at the juncture previous to 
the Period of Warring States, is specifically treated in this chapter. 


Chapter IV ‘Confucius and His Time” deals with the life and back- 
ground of Confucius and his contributions in the fields of culture and_poli- 
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tics. Chapter V deals with the political and economic conditionsand inter- 
state situation in the period of Warring States. Some prominent persons in 
this period are also depicted. 


The world of thought in the Period of Warring States as dealt with in 
Chapter VI is the crystallization of thought in pre-Ching period. As stated 
in the section called ‘‘Mencius, Hsu Hsing and Chow Kuan’’, Prof. Chang 
considers the author of Chow Kuan (also called Chow Li) was a man of the 
Warring States time, coming to the world later than Mencius, who fell into 
the same school of thought as Mencius. ‘‘The author of Chow Kuan was a 
great scholar. By having studied the feudal system of the Chow Dynasty 
with available sources, he wrote Chow Kuan with an authenticity interwoven 
with his social ideals.’”” Such a conjecture is noteworthy. 


Chapter VIT ‘*‘Shih Huang Ti and the Ching Empire’? deals with the 
unification of six states by Shih Huang Ti and the management of the Ching 
Empire. Chapter VIII ‘‘The Intervening Period between Ching and Han 
Dynasties’? deals with the tumultuous condition at the end of the Ching 
Dynasty and the struggle between the Kingdoms of Chu and Han. 


Chapter IX ‘‘The Development of the Great Han Empire’’ deals with 
the resurgence of Chuan-Hsien system, the relation between the Chinese and 
foreign tribes, the exploits of Wu Ti and his economic policies. 


In Chapter X ‘‘The Learning and Political Situation in the Early Han 
Dynasty’’, the flourishing of Taoism and the authorization of Confucianism 
are treated. The authorization of the Confucian thought effected in the 
reign of Wu Ti has a great influence upon later generations. Chapter XI 
‘‘Reform and Revolution’’ deals with the presumption of Wang’s kinsmen, the 
rise and fall of Wang Mang’s Hsin, Wang Mang’s political reforms, the es- 
tablishment of the East Han and its pattern of rule. Chapter XII ‘‘Reha- 
bilitation and Decline of the Han Empire’’ remains unfinished. 


The author originally planned to write an outline of Chinese history of 
4000 years. This work was too tremendous to be taken by a single person; 
cooperation of other scholars was reckened. But alas, this vast plan was 
disrupted with the promoter’s death. Besides the book under review there 
were now left incomplete manuscripts of the Wei and Cheng Dynasties and 
only two chapters of the Northern Sung Dynasty—‘‘The Establishment of the 
Sung Dynasty’’ and ‘Foreign Invasions and Political Reforms in the North- 
ern Sung Dynasty’? were finished, which were published in Nos. 4 & 5 of 
the Thought and Time monthly. 
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The book under review was written with great care. Every name and 
every date in it are solidly grounded. Every chapter was revised again and 
again before the final was reached. In writing this book, the author had a 
mind to bring together the studies of forerunners and his own research and 
delineate historic facts with a story-telling style. No word-to-word original 
texts or textual criticism are included. Even though some texts are cited, 
yet with great economy. He chose the main subjects to be treated and let 
the events around the main subjects reduce to background or serve as_ side- 
lights. Stress is laid to social changes, contributions in the field of thought, 
and the character and influence of great persons. 


There is some standard or system for choosing historical materials. In 
the first preface of the book under review the author states: ‘‘A general 
history should proportion its content to the importance of historic facts. A 
general history in epitome is a general history indeed.’? Prof. Chang listed 
five standards to measure the importance of historic facts. They are no- 
velty, practical effect, cultural value, didactic utility, and genetic relation 
with present situation. Historians of old days pay much attention to didactic 
utility which has been more or less disregarded by modern historians. 


In view of the ignorance of historical facts on the part of general pub- 
lic, Prof. Chang once made up his mind to write some textbooks on Chinese 
history. The textbooks for primary schools will be centered on great per- 
sons interwoven with great events of respective dynasty. He intended to 
write 50 biographies, beginning with Confucius and ending with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, of which only ten are finished. The textbooks for junior middle 
schools would devote to historic facts, the plan of which was not realized. 
His Outline of Chinese History would be for the use of senior middle schools, 
which was disrupted owing to the author’s death on October 24, 1942. The 
book under review is what he left us. I would recommend this book to be 
read not only by students but also by every Chinese citizen. 


Reviewed by Shee Sung 
Translated by Lo Mou-pia 
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Economic History of China 


( a RE RE) 
By Chow King-sheng 
Taipei, 1959, 4vols. NT¢ 250 


The author of the book under review is an assiduous scholar of eco- 
nomics. He has been studying and teaching in the field of economic de- 
velopment of China for a score of years. After his publication of A Study 
of Economics Based on the Principle of People’s Livelihood in 1943, he de- 
termined to write an economic history of China from the point of view of 
people’s livelihood interpretation of history. The book under review is the 
fruition of seventeen years’ strenuous effort. This book is quite circumstan- 
tial in scope, with a text of 900 thousand words in 4 volumes 


In view of the fact that people’s livelihood interpretation of history 
was generated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, upon which is founded the Principle of 
People’s Livelihood, the author made up a mind to write his Economic His- 
tory of China in the vein of such a conception. 


Though there are several books of this kind in China, yet few convey 
such a conception. Moreover, some of them are interpreted with a material- 
istic conceptin of history. The author has a high regard for Mrs. Lo Hsiang- 
lin’s Economic History of China which, though of the same vein as the 
author’s, stops short by the Han Dynasty. So we can say the book under 
review is both comprehensive in scope and unique in spirit. 


Here I do not intend to analyse this book in detail. I would only point 
out some of the characteristics of this book. First of all, this book is based 
upon the people’s livelihood interpretation of history. As historical facts 
reveal, in the ancient times, men took up hunting and fishing as a means of 
living; so there was brought about an economic condition to suit such a 
living. Once an economic system in conformity with the life of hunting 
and fishing was established, then a political system and culture would follow 
suit in like manner; thus, a society of hunting and fishery was formed. 
Later on, hunting and fishing could not afford a satisfactory living, men in 
order to make a living entered an age of raising domestic animals. Thus, a 
society of raising domestic animals was resulted. After that, a society of 
farming; and after the society of farming, a society of commerce and in- 
dustry; and so on so forth. In the course of human progress, men have 
been undergoing various forms of economic conditions; yet all these economic 
conditions are dominated by the same desire and are serving the same _ pur- 
pose of making a living. 
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So we can say livelihood is the motivator of human activities and the 
foundation of a social structure. Once the way of living changes, then the 
structure of a society together with economic system, political system and 
culture thereof will undergo a change too. A history of economic de- 
velopment is in fact a record of human activities centering on making a 
living. Such a plain fact stands straight forth antagonistic to Marxian fal- 
lacy—economic system is the foundation of a society. The livelihood con- 
ception of history forms the backbone of this book, which serves as a peer- 
less weapon in our anti-Communis: struggle. 


Another point to be mentioned is that the division of periods of the 
economic history of China as contained in this book is quite reasonable. 
Some may divide it into three periods as the ancient age, the middle age, 
and the modern age just as a general history of China will be divided. 
Some others may divide it into: from the pre-history period to the Han 
Dynasty as the primitive period; the Hsian and Western Chow Dynasties as the 
feudalistic period; from the Ching and Han Dynasties down to the end of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty as the imperialistic period, while the Period of Spring and 
Autumn and the Period of Warring States form the transitional period between 
the feudalistic period and the imperialistic period. In this book, the periods 
of economic history of China are divided in accordance with the economic 
trends and characteristics of respective age. They are: from the pre-history 
period to the Hsia Dynasty as the traditional period; the Hsian and the 
Western Chow Dynasties as the embryonic period; the Period of Spring and 
Autumn and the Period of Warring States as the transitional period; the Ching 
and Han Dynasties as the flourishing period; from the end of the Han 
Dynasty to the founding of the Sui Dynasty as the period of disorder; the 
Sui, the Tang and the Five Dynasties as the period of reconstruction, the 
Northern and Southern Sung Dynasties as the period of decline; the Ming 
Dynasty as the period of rehabilitation; the Ch’ing Dynasty as the latent 
period before the rise of modern economic system. From such a division we 
can see clearly the economic trends in any period throughout the Chinese 
history. Moreover, such a division is taken strictly in accordance with peo- 
ple’s livelihood interpretation of history. 


There is still another point to be mentioned. This book comprises 11 
parts. In every part there is contained the economic thought and economic 
policies, land system, farm economics, commerce, industry, and communica- 
tions, monetary system, taxation, etc., and the causes of decline of economic 
activities in each period propounded. The rise and fall of the economic 
condition is closely connected with the prosperity or privation of the people’s 
livelihood. For people’s livelihood is the foundation of a society; once the 
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foundation is shaken, the superstructure thereof will shake too. , 


As the author sorted out among the historic facts of economic develop- 
ment, the central theme of Confucian thought known as benevolence has a 
tremendous effect not only upon the political system but also upon the eco- 
nomic development of China. Only benevolence or love can bring about the 
unification and prosperity of the nation, while terror or massacre will only 
bring about hatred and resistance and lead to destruction. 


Besides its academic value, this book purports in a measure the spirit of 
of the age. 


Reviewed by Chiang Churg-charg 
Translated by Lo Mou-pia 


Modern Political Thought in the West 
(TE PEUE RETA I) 


By Dison Hsueh-feng Poe 
Taipei: Chiaa Cultural Foundation, 1953, 4Vols. NI$77.00 


Chinese political thought has a long history and a rich heritage. In 
studying the develepment of our own political. thought, it does not mean 
that we need not at the same time direct our attention to the development 
of political thought in the West. Let it be borne in our mind that there 
has been for the past century a tenlency toward prodacing a world culture 
out of the diverse caltures of different nations. Institutions and systems in 
the West have been influenced by things Chinese just as the improvement 
and constraction of Cina has been acco nolished through the adoption of 
Western methods. Indeed, the cultural distance between the East and West 
has become shorter and shorter. Althouzh minor differences still remain 
despite the great tendency toward uniformity, the state of absolute isolation 
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which existed one hundred years ago no longer exists now. 


Amid today’s tendency of international cultural inter-flow contemporary 
scholars of every country should shoulder the responsibility of introducing to 
the world the evolution of philosophic thought of their own country so that 
the background and course of development of one country may be made 
known to the scholars of other countries. Thus, when one nation attempts 
to adopt something good or beneficial from another nation, it will be on the 
basis of understanding the true spirit that has made that thing good or bene- 
ficial instead of solely on the basis of imitation. A universal culture, 
moulded together in such a manner, will be more able to fit the new cir- 
cumstances of the world yet to come. What is more, mutual suspicion and 
mistrust among various peoples will consequently be uprooted. For the rea- 
sons mentioned above, the publication of Prof. Dison H. F. Poe’s ‘*Modern 
Political Thought in the West” (3rd edition) is an event of much signif- 
icance. 


It is not easy to make a simplified systematic narration of the long and 
complex history of Western political thought as it dates back from ancient 
Greece down to modern times. ‘Therefore, few scholars of our country have 
made effort to the writing of such a book. As a matter of fact, even in 
the West many good volumes concerning the history of political thought of 
certain individuals or of certain periods have been produced, but works done 
in the pattern of a comprehensive history are rather rare. The late Profes- 
sor Dunning devoted his whole life to accomplishing his work in three volu- 
mes which has become outstanding and unique. The work of Professors 
Sabine and Gettell and some others, though also very well done, could hard- 
ly match with the pioneering production of their illustrious predecessor. 


It is noteworthy then that, with an unusual ability. Prof. Poe has nar- 
rated in one preliminary chapter (Chap. II) the political thought of the West 
covering 2000 years from Plato to Montesquieu, including all essential points 
and leaving out irrelevant details. Throughout the book his style is lucid 
and his diction precise. His presentation is so clear and systematic that read- 
ers of his work in four volumes can be spared of much unnecessary ado for 
groping in the dark, so to speak. It is really a great contribution to the 
academic field. That Prof. Poe has made painstaking endeavor in going 
over the original writings and in selecting his materials may well be evid- 
enced by his elaborate footnotes as well as by his excellent translation of the 
quoted portions of the woaks of Western thinkers. It is unnecessary for me 
to add more words on this point. 


In making Rousseau as the starting point of the modern epoch, Prof. 
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Poe reveals a significant intention. The hard core and chief characteristic 
of inodern political theories and institutions is democracy. Some scholars 
believe that the foundation of the modern democratic system was laid in the 
Glorious Revolution of England. To a certain extent, this is true. Neverthe- 
less, a careful study shows that the English Glorious Revolution was not 
enough to represent the overthrow of absolute power and the privileged class. 
The American Independence and the French Revolution are verily epoch- 
making events. The ideal of popular sovereignty had not grown mature 
until after the appearance of Rousseau’s ‘‘Social Contract’’. Only then the 
privileged power of the king and that of the aristocrats were to be comple- 
tely wiped out. Apparently there is sufficient reason to begin the history 
of modern Western political thought from Rousseau instead of from Lock. 


It is my opinion that in consideration of the nature and content of phi- 
losophic thought, the Renaissance and Reformation may be said to have 
already started the modern period, since from that epoch on, the practice 
of merely making commentaries on, and quoting words from, orthodox ancient 
thinkers had been broken off and philosophers and scholars had begun ex- 
pressing their own bold, independent and creative views. Asa result, general 
philosophic thought began to be complicated and not simple, relative and 
not absolute, dynamic and not static. In comparing the history of Western 
thought with that of ours, many common traits can be found in the long 
period from ancient times down to the age of Renaissance and Reformation. 
But wide divergence between the East and the West began to develop after 
the time of Renaissance and Reformation. Hence it may be appropriate to 
take these two movements—the Renaissance and Reformation—as the starting 
point of modern times. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of matters of 
things political, the basis Prof. Poe abopts, that is to say, to begin from J. 
J. Rousseau is very accurate. I wish to submit my viewpoint to the author 
of the book I am now reviewing. 


Prof. Poe covers in six chapters modern Western political thought since 
Rousseau. A full chapter is devoted to each of the following topics: Rous- 
seau; Political Theories in the Second Part of the 18th Century: Political 
Theories of the American and French Revolutions; German Idealists; Reac- 
tionary ‘Thought after the American and French Revolutions; and Utilitarian- 
ism. ‘These are the main subjects Prof. Poe treats; and the period covered 
ranges roughly from 1789 to 1848. This span of 100 years meant the most 
difficult period for the struggle for democracy in the West. The main 
currents of political thought that stirred the Western world in this period 
were as manifold and divergent as they were vivid and extensive. A careful 
reader of this book will undoubtedly perceive the greatness as well as the intr- 
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icacy of the real spirit of democracy. Furthermore, the reader will discover 
for himself that each chapter reflects the author’s profoundness in knowledge 
as well as elegancy in style. His penetrating treatment of Rousseau’s ‘‘Social 
Contract’? and ‘‘General Will’? can well rival Vaugham’s commentaries on 
Rousseau’s political thought. 


In the wake of Utilitarianism in England eame the movement of Socia- 
lism, which stirred up another extensive surge in the current of Western 
political thought. But Prof. Poe omits this movement in his book. Some 
critics might consider that this omission probably makes his remarkable work 
somewhat incomplete. As I understand, however, Prof. Poe intends to include 
the topic of socialism in the scope of contemporary Western political thought. 
It is learned that Prof. Poe originally has the plan to write another book on 
contemporary political theories in the West, dealing mainly with democracy, 
nationalism and socialism, and that he has not carried out his plan because, 
among other things, all his reference books kept in his private library at 
his home town Chang Shu were lost during the last war. 


Lastly, I like to present my view concerning the author’s way of pres- 
enting the theories of Western political philosophers. In writing on historical- 
ly important political theorists, there are two avenues of approach. Some 
authors base their narrations and comments fundamentally in the light of their 
own subjective views. Other writers seek primarily to make objective an- 
alysis and true understanding of ancient thinkers’ real views. In fact, it has 
long been an issue of debate as to which of these two attitudes of mind, or 
two ways of treatment is more appropriate. Prof. Poe adopts the latter method 
in his work for the purpose of making first a true presentation and then 
indicating some personal comments. He is loyal to Rousseau when he pres- 
ents Rousseau. He is honest to Bentham when he describes Bentham. This 
is, indeed, Ranke’s method of historical writing—a method which calls for 
great elaboration and is very hard to master. Prof. Poe’s manner of pres- 
entation is praiseworthy; it is also in the interest of helping us more readily 
to learn Western political thought. For instance, his honest and detailed 
narration of the contents of Rousseau’s thought before offering criticisms 
enable us to understand and appreciate the original mening of the thinker. 
Such an objective attitude is very hard to caltivate, especially in the narrat- 
ing of modern political theories in the West since a great deal of them are 
quite interrelated with contemporary Chinese political problems ‘Thus, if we 
adopt the subjective method of presenting Western thinkers, we might inadver- 
tently submerge the true spirit of Western thought. It may be added that 
in the writing of Western political thought, Western authors may adopt the 
sub jective method because of their fundamental understanding oftheir ancient 
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sages and philosophers; as for Chinese scholars, it is safer to follow Prof, 
° . . . © . 
Poe in his method so that they may not mislead their readers by uninten- 
tioned misrepresentation. 


Reviewed by Tzo Wen Hai 


Translated by Leu Chow Wen 


WCOTP Annual Report, 1959 


Compiled by World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Professioa, Washiagtoa, D. C. 


The World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) is composed of 105 national members and numerous associate 
members representing millions of teachers in 60 countries. The China Educa- 
tion Society is one of the national members. The purpose of the World 
Confederation is to foster a conception of education directed toward the pro- 
motion of international understanding and good will, to enable members of 
the teaching profession at all stages of education to exert an influence cor- 
responding to the importance of their social function, and to promote closer 
relationships between teachers in different countries. 


The Confederation was founded at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1952. 
Since then the Delegates have met at Oxford (1952), Oslo (1954), Istanbul 
(1955), Manila (1956), Frankfurt (1957), Rome (1958), Washington D. C. 
(1959). The assembly of Delegates of this year will be held at Amsterdam. 
A specific theme of prime interest to teachers is chosen each year for dis- 
cussion and all members receive a questionnaire on the selected topic. The 
replies are studied and discussed at the Assembly of Delegates and later 
published in one comprehensive report. 


The topic of 1959. Assembly is ‘“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern . 
and Western Cultural Values’’, As a Delegate of this Assembly, I found it 
of great interest to me and most Delegates were enthusiastic in discussion 
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with this,topic. It is really a fundamental problem of the world education 
and a safe way to world peace. Our world has grown much smaller in time 
and space, much larger in population, and more precarious in international 
relations. You will probably agree, however, that we live in one of the 
most exciting periods of history. Perhaps never before in human history 
have facilities and mechanics been more favourable toward interdependence 
and peaceful cooperation among nations. Yet we must make every effort 
toward helping mankind to live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors. Teaching mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values is a real challenge to our thinking, to our educational practices and 
to the quality of our lives. 


What really matters is not whether this or that country is in the East or 
the West, but whether each country appreciates the achievements, the ideas, 
the values, and the modes of others. The world is too small; all countries 
are interdependent. There is no pure indigenous culture, none that can remain 
unaffected by others. And national culture can be improved and refined by 
contact with the best in others. The teachers’ task is to transmit to their 
pupils the best in their national culture. They play apart in refining that 
culture by leading their pupils to appreciate some of the worth-while in 


other cultures, and this must be done if the world is to be more prosperous, 
and free from the tensions which lead to war. 


In this annual report you can find many valuable inspirations and sug- 
gestions for building a more prosperous and peaceful world through better 
education and better teachers. 


Reviewed by Professor Sun Pan-cheng 
Taiwan Normal University 
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A READING GUIDE TO ASIA FOR TEACHERS 
Compiled by 


World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 


INTRODUCTION 


This booklet was compiled for the eighth annual Assembly of Delegates 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP). It met in Washington, D. C., from July 31 to August 7, 1959. 
‘**Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values’’ 
was its theme. 


A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers is a highly selected listing of books 
dealing with the history and cultures of lands and peoples in the geographical 
arc from Japan to Pakistan. It does not purport to be a compilation of un- 
excelled and definitive studies; it is rather an introductory bibliography, 
geared to the special needs of the conscientious school teacher in many lands. 
But each of the books will furnish basic insights into, and understanding of, 
the history and ways of life of many Asian societies; and each, we are sure, 
can be read with considerable pleasure and profit. 


WCOTP was formed in 1952 as a confederation of three existing inter- 
national associations of teachers. Its membership now consists of over 100 
national associations in 60 countries. WCOTP aims to ‘‘foster a conception 
of education directed toward the promotion of international understanding 
and good will.’? We sincerely trust that this booklet will help to fulfill this 
purpose. (Paul S. Welty, Assistant Secretary General, WCOTP) 


ASIA: GENERAL 


Art Treasures from the East, by H.F.E. Visser, Amsterdam, De Spieghel 
Publishing Co., 1954. 


4 handsome pictorial review of Asian art provided with informative notes. 
Suitable for libraries and general readers. 
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The Asia Who’s Who. Hong Kong, Pan-Asia Newspaper Alliance, 1957-58. 
These two volumes contain basic biographical data on selected listings 
of important political, business, professional, and educational people in 
Asian countries. 


L’Asie, by Pierre Gourou. Paris, Libraire Hachette, 1953. 


This is a basie work eovering the geography of Asia in its physical, social, 
and economic aspects. Valuable for general reading and reference. 


Comparative Education, ed. by Arthur H. Moehlman and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York, Dryden Press, 1957. 
A collection of instructive essays on the development and operation of 
educational systems in many nations of the world. The chapters devoted 
to the lands of Asia are worth consulting. 


East and West; Towards Mutual Understanding? by Georges Fradier. Paris, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1959. 
A brief but profound and thoughtful appraisal of the problems in East- 
West understanding and of the role played by UNESCO in promoting 
international friendship and communication. 


The Far East; A Social Geography, by A. D. C. Peterson, 2nd ed. London, 
Duckworth, 1951. 
A standard volume dealing with the lands, peoples, economic resources, 
and life of Asian nations. Of value for general reading and reference. 


La Fin des Empires Coloniaux, by Hubert Deschamps. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1950. 


A vigorous, balanced, and widely ranging assessment of western colonialism 
in Asia and Africa during the past five hundred years. Philosophy of 
history in the finest sense. 


Games of the Orient: Korea-China-Japan, by Stewart Culin. Tokyo, Japan, 
and Rutland, Vermont, Chas. E. Tuttle, 1958. 
A reprint of a rare classic originally published in 1895. Clear explana- 
tions and descriptions of the games of children and adults. The delight- 
ful plates and sketches of the earlier edition have fortunately been re- 
produced. Convenient indices. 


Humanism and Education in East and West, a report published by United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Paris, UNESCO, 
1953. 

A collection of invaluable and stimulating essays on the philosophy, role, 
and influences of education in Asia and the West. This is a volume in 
the UNESCO series on Unity and Diversity of Cultures. 
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The Interplay of East and West; Elements of Conflict and Cooperetion, by 
Barbara Ward. New York, Norton, 1957. 


Brief but brilliant lectures on the interacting influences of Eastern and 
Western civilizations throughout the course of history. Provides a unique 
perspective for the study of modern Asia. 

Literatures of the East, An Appreciation, ed. by Eric Ceadel. London, John 
Murray, 1953. 
Brief and lucid introductory essays on the traditional literature of the 
ancient Near East, Persia, India, China, and Japan. Contains also guides 
for further reading and listings of Asian classics available in western- 
language translations. 


Nationalism and Communism in East Asia, by W. MacMahon Ball. Rev. ed. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1956. 


This book is fundamental for an understanding of the growth and achi- 
evements of nationalist and revolutionary movements from Japan to India. 
Should be in every library. 


The Nature of The Non-Western World, by Vera M. Dean and others. New . 
York, Mentor Books, 1957. 


A collection of essays of unusually high caliber assessing sympathetically 
the tides of nationalism, revolution, and social change in contemporary 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Highly recommended. 


An Outline Atlas of Eastern History, by Roger R. Sellman. London, E. 
Arnold, 1954. 


Simple but handy outline maps clarifying the history of India, Southeast 
Asia, and China from the earliest times to the present. Well indexed. 


The Pattern of Asia, ed. by Norton Ginsburg. Englowood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 


Doubtless the finest general geography of Asia available. Covering the 
entire continent, each region is treated by individual specialists. Numer- 
ous maps, illustrations, and selected bibliographies. Will be standard for 
reading and reference for years to come. 
A Treasury of Asian Literature, ed. by John D. Yohannan. New York, John 
Day, 1956. 
The best available anthology of the literature of Asia in translation. 
The Wisdom of China and India, ed by Lin Yutang. Now York, Random 
House, 1942. 
A standard collection of selections from the great literature of two Asian 
civilizations. Contains materials from religious and philosophical texts as 
well as folk tales, parables, and proverbs. A basic volume. 
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L’Art, La Vie et la Nature au Japan, by Masaharu Anesaki. Paris, Institut 
International de Cooperation Intellectuelle, 1938. 
Thought-provoking and sensitive, this work is an intelligible analysis of 
Japanese aesthetic and social values. Has the proportions of a classic. 


The Autobiography of Fukuzawa Yukichi, by Fukuzawa Yukichi. Trans. 
from the Japanese by Eiichi Kiyooka. Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1950. 
The extraordinary memoirs of a great pioneer in the introduction of 
modern thought and education into Japan. Provides peerless insights into 
the nature of Japan’s adjustment to the modern age. 


The Chrysanthemum and The Sword; Patterns of Japanese Culture, by Ruth 
Benedict. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 


A study of classical proportions of Japanese behavior and personality. 
A fundamental work for understanding Japan and the Japanese people. 


History of Japanese Education and Present Educational System, by Hugh 
L. Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas. Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1937. 
Certainly one of the soundest and most comprehensive studies of the 


subject ever written. Required reading for all students of Japan and of 
comparative education. 


An Introduction to Japan, by Herschel Webb. 2nd ed. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1957. : 
An extremely lucid and balanced survey of Japanese history, culture, and 
life. Particularly suitable for the needs of teachers on all levels. 


Japan; Meerbestimmtes Land, by Ludwig Mecking. Stuttgart, Frank, 1951. 
An unpretentious but useful introduction to the history, geography, and 


civilization of Japan. Well suited for the needs of the teacher and 
general reader. 


Japan; Past and. Present, by Edwin O. Reischauer. 2nd ed. New York, 
Knopf, 1953. 
Doubtless the best introduction to Japanese history available in a western 
language. 

Japan; Three Epochs of Modern Education, by Ronald S. Anderson. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 


Clearly the most thorough and up-to-date study of the modern Japanese 
educational system available in a western language. Attractive illustra- 
tions and informative charts. Unusually inexpensive. 
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Japanese Masters of the Colour Print; a Great Heritage of Orental Art, 
by John Hillier. London, Phaedon, 1954. 
A convenient introduction to the art of the Japanese woodblock print. 
Numerous handsome plates. 


Japanese Literature; an Introduction for Western Readers, by Donald Keene. 


London, John Murray, 1953. 
Indisputably the best brief introduction to Japanese prose and poetry. 
Available in an inexpensive edition. 


History of Japanese Religion with Special Reference to the Social and Moral 
‘Life of the Nation, by Masharu Anesaki. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1930. 

Tha only satisfactory survey of Japanese religions from early times to 
the present. Considers especially Shinto and Buddhism. 


Le Pauvre Coeur des Hommes, by Matume Soseki. Trans. from the Japanese 
by Horiguchi Daigaku and Georges Bonneau. Paris, Gallimard, 1957. 


A fine and sensitive translation of Kokoro, one of the masterpieces of ~ 
modern Japanese literature. Available also in English translations. 


Windows for the Crown Prince, by Elizabeth G. Vining. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1952. 


A beautifully written and sympathetic account of the experiences of the 
former tutor to the present Crown Prince Akihito. A peerless depiction 
of education, culture, and social change in post-war Japan. Highly recom- 
mended. 


KOREA 
Folklore and Customs of Korea, by Hyontay Kim. Seoul, Korea Information 


Service, 1957. 
A collection of delightful stories about Korean heroes, traditions, and 
customs. Richly illustrated by quaint and artistic sketches in color and 
in black and white. Guaranteed entertainment. 

The Grass Roof, by Younghill Kang. New York, Scribner’s, 1933. 
The warm and moving autobiography of a youth in Korea. 


Handbook of Korea, by Chae Kyung Oh. New York, Pageant Press, 1958. 


An indispensable volume for understanding Korea and the Korean people. 
Presents basic information on a wide variety of subjects such as govern- 
ment, religion, education, industry, agriculture, and health and welfare. 
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I Married @ Korean, by Agnes Kim. New York, John Day, 1953. 


A tender love story of an American woman and her Korean husband. 
Provides sympathetic glimpses of village and home life in Korea after 
World War II. 


Korea; Land of the Morning Calm, by Donald Portway. London, Harrap, 
1953. 


A warm and sympathetic book dealing with the various social, economic, 
health, and educational problems facing South Korea in the aftermath 
of war. 


Korea Tomorrow; Land of the Morning Calm, by Kyung Cho Chung. New 
York, Madmillan, 1956. 


A rich storehouse of information on Korea past and present. Extremely 
useful for general reading and reference. Maps, illustrations, and biblio- 
graphy. 


Land der Morgenfrische, by Max Zimmering. Berlin, Kongres-Verlag, 1956. 


Brief but informative notes on the land and people. Especially useful 
for its account of Germ... relations with and influence in Korea. 


Rebuilding Education in the Republic of Korea, by United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Paris, UNESCO, 1954. 


Though dated in places, this report by a UNESCO Commission is a mine 
of information on both Korea and its educational history and system. 
Treats education on all levals. Inexpensive. 


The Story Bag; a Collection of Korea Folktales, by So-Un Kim. Trans. from 
the Japanese by Setsu Higashi. Tokyo, Japan, and Rutland, Vermont, 
Chas. E. Tuttle, 1955. 


Originally published with great success in Japanese in 1953, these favor- 
ite folk stories of Korea have luckily been translated into English. 
Absorbing reading for all ages. Superb illustrations. 


The Yalu Flows; a Korean Childhood, by Mirok Li. Trans. from the German 
(Die Yalu fliesst) by H. A. Hammelmann. London, Harvill Press, 1954. 


Poignant reminiscences of his childhood years by a Korean doctor. 
Excellent for an understanding of traditional Korean manners, customs, 
and life. 
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CHINA 


China, ed. by Harley F.,MacNair. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1946. 


One of the most useful volumes devoted to things Chinese ever publish- 
ed, Its many authoritative articles are concerned with such: subjects as 
Chinese history, thought, religion, education, and literature. Has a per- 
manent place in every library. 


China: the Land and the People, by Gerald W. Winfield. New York, Wil- 
liam Sloane, 1948. 


Though this book is now dated in places, it still contains a wealth of 


information about social, economic, public health, and population prob- 
lems. The two chapters on education are well worth reading. 


China; Land und Vork, by Edmund Furholzer. Frankfurt am Main, Lim- 
pert, 1954. 


A brief introduction to the history, geography, people, and culture of 
China. Suitable for teachers.and general readers. 


Confucius; His Life and Time, by Liu Wu-chi. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 
An accurate and informative account of the life and teachings of China’s 


greatest social philosopher. Available in an inexpensive paperback edi- 
tion. 


Contemporary Chinese Stories, trans. by Chi-Chen Wang. New York, Col- 
umbia University Press, 1944. 


A collection of excellent stories by the leading writers of modern China. 
See also by the same translator: Traditional Chinese Tales (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944), 


Dream of the Red Chamber, by Tsao Hsueh-chin. Trans. from. the Chi- 
nese by Chi-Chen Wang. New York, Twayne, 1958. . 
A skillful and artistic translation of perhaps the greatest novel in all 


Chinese literature. Inimitable for its depiction of traditional manners, 
life, and culture. 


Gay Genius; the Life and Times of Su Tungpo, by Lin Yutang. New 
York, John Day, 1947. 
This is the delightful and brilliantly written biography of the ‘‘Leonardo 
da Vinci’? of China. Fascinating insights into the politics, thought, 
literature, and art of medieval China. Worth reading and rereading. 
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The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. New York, Pocket Books, Inc., 1958. 


The peerless novel of peasant life in modern China, which won the Nobel 
Prize in literature for its author. Available in numerous editions and in 
countless translations. 

Histoire de la Chine, by Rene Grousset. Paris, A. Fayard, 1947. 


A popular but sound survey of the evolution of China’s traditional civili- 


zation by one of the foremost French Orientalists. Emphasizes cultural 
and artistic achievements. 


Das Jahrhundert der Chinesichen Revolution, by Wolfgang Franke. Munchen, 
R. Oldenbourg, 1958. 


A smoothly written and carefully presented history of the unfolding of 
revolution in China during the past century by a distinguished scholar. 
Rewarding reading for both laymen and serious students. 


Monkey, by Wu Ch’eng-en. Trans. from the Chinese by Arthur Waley. 
New York, Grove Press, 1958. 


The incomparably delightful folk tale of traditional China. Superb in 
its allegory and satire. 


Nationalism and Education in Modern China, by Cyrus H. Peake. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. : 


An old but still basic study of educational developments in modern 
China. Presented against a background of political change and social 
revolution. 


A Short History of Chinese Art, by Hugo Munsterberg. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. 
An appreciative survey of China’s artistic heritage particularly suitable 
for general readers. Excellent plates. 


A Short History of the Chinese People, by L. C. Goodrich. 3rd ed. New 
Yoak, Harper and Bros., 1959. 


This is a peerless introduction to the cultural history of China. Con- 
tains judiciously selected illustrations, excellent maps, and a discriminat- 
ing bibliography. Required reading. 


600 Millions de Chinois Sous le Drapeau Rouge, by Robert Guillain. Paris, 
R. Julliard, 1957. 


This is a sober and dispassionate appraisal of Communist China by a 
veteran French journalist. The author’s other works on developments in 
modern Asia are also outstanding. 
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Soviet Russia in China; a@ Summing-Up at Seventy, by Chiang Kai-shek. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. 
Reminiscences by the leader of the Republic of China. 


Strange Vigour; a Biography of Sun Yat-Sen, by Bernard Martin. London, 
Heinemann, 1944. 
A sound and well balanced biography of the ‘‘Father of the Chinese 
Revolution.’’ Worth reading. 


Tsckingis-Chan und Sein Erbe, by Michael Prawdin. Stuttgart, Dt. Verl.- 
Anst., 1957. 
A popular but thorough study of the growth and decline of the great 
Mongol Empire of medieval times. Absorbing reading for all ages. 


The United States and China, by John K. Fairbank. 2nd ed. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 


Unsurpassed as a succinct and dynamic interpretation of Chinese history 
and society from ancient to present times. 


Venetian Adventurer; Being an Account of the Life and Times and of the 
Book of Messer Marco Polo, by Henry H. Hart. New York, Bantam 
Books, 1956. 

A beautifully written and wonderfully entertaining study of the life and 
adventures of the great Venetian traveller in the East. 


The Economic Resources and Development of Formosa, by Norton S. Gins- 
burg. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 


Though slightly dated, this modest work is one of the handiest surveys 
of the island’s modern economic history. 


Formosa Under Chinese Nationalist Rule, by Fred W. Riggs. New York, 
Macmillan, 1952. 


Probably the soundest study of the record of the Chinese Nationalist 
government on Formosa in the years immediately after World War II. 
Useful bibliography. 


Hong Kong in its Geographical Setting, by S. G. Davis. London, Collins, 
1949. 


One of the most convenient summaries of the history and geography of 
Hong Kong. Especially noteworthy for its assessment of the social situa- 
tion and of economic problems and resources, 
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Hong Kong i Picture and Story, by John and Veronica Stericker. Hong 
Kong, Tai Wah Press, 1954. 


Numerous photographs and background notes on life and affeirs on the 
island. Serviceable for classroom purposes. 


TIBET 


Caravane Vers Buddha; un Francais a Travers la Haute-Asia, by Andre Migot. 
Paris, Amiot-Dumont, 1954. 


Enlightening glimpses of Tibet and its people by an observant traveller 
and gifted writer. Beautiful illustrations. 


Fest der Weissen Schleier; eine Forscherfahrt durch Tibet mach Lhasa, der 
Heiligen Stadt des Gotteskonigtums, by Ernst Schafer. Braunschweig, 
Vieweg, 1949. 

A popular, entertaining, but sound account of life, customs, and religion 
by a veteran traveller in Tibet. Unusually fine illustrations. 


Segreto Tibet, by Fosco Maraini. Bari, Edizioni ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci’’, 
1951. 


One of most sensitive and illuminating of the almost countless travelo- 
gues on Tibet. Attractive illustrations. 


Sieben Jahre in Tibet; Mein Leben am Hofe des Dalai Lama, by Heinrich 
Harrer. Wien, Ullstein, 1952. 


The fascinating and exciting adventures of an Austrian in Tibet. Pres- 
ents well informed observations upon Tibetan government, religion, and 
customs. Richly illustrated. Available in various translation. 


Tibet, by Pietro Francisco Mele. London, Allen and Unwin, 1957. 


A volume of superb photographs of land, paople, and places in Tibet. 
A handy work for teachars and libraries. 


Tibet and the Tibetans, by Tsung-lien Shen and Shen-chi Liu. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1953. 


A sound and thorough study of Tibetan history, society, and culture. 
Will be standard reading for years to come. 


Young Days in Tibet, by Tsewang Y. Pemba. London, Jonathan Cape, 1957. 
Reminiscences of his boyhood by a Tibetan educated in his homeland 
and abroad. Provides particularly fine notes on family life, social and 
religious customs, and schooling in Tibet. 
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_ SOUTHEAST ASIA: GENERAL 


c 
Educational Progress in Southeast Asia, by J. S. Furnivall. New York, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 
This is a standard comparative study of the devalopment of educational 
systems and policies in the lands of Southeast Asia before World War 
II. Contains bibliography for further readings. 


Minority Problems in Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson and Richard 
Adloff. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1955. 
This is a sound and sympathetic study of the principal minority ethnic 
groups in Southeast Asian countries. A basic volume. 


South-East Asia Between Two Worlds, by Tibor Mende. London, Turnstile 
Press, 1955. | 
A hard-hitting and unvarnished appraisal of the political and economic 
problems and prospects of the many naw states of South and Southeast 
Asia. Particularly useful for the study of Indonesia, Burma, and Pakis- 
tan. 


South-East Asia; a Short History, by Brian Harrison. New York, St. Mar- 
tin’s, 1954. 


This is a standard survey, which is especially enlightening for its an- 
alysis of the impact of the West upon Southeast Asia. 


Die Sudostasiatische Inselwelt, by Karl Helbig. Stuttgart, Frank’sche Ver- 
laghandlung, 1949. 
A. lively and acute account of the lands, peoples, and rasources of island 
Southeast Asia by an experienced traveller and geographer. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor Heiser. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1936. 
The remarkable autobiography of an American public health official 
whose years were devoted to the elimination of disease in Asia. The 
chapters on the Philippines are stirring. 


Essentials of the Philippine Educational System, by Florencio Fresnoza. 
Rev. ed. Manila, Abiva- Publishing House, 1957. 


This is perhaps the most thorough and comprehensive study of the Fili- 
pino school syste available. : Will be standard reading for’ years to 
come, 
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History of. the Philippines; Economic, Social, Cultural, Political, by Conrado 
Benitez. Rev. ed. New York, Ginn, 1954. 
A-standard history of the Philippines. Rounded and comprehensive, its 


value is.enhanced. by its detailed treatment of both the pre-American and 
the American periods. 


Peoples of the Philippines, by H. W. Krieger. Washington, Smithsonian 
_Institution, 1942. 


A modest but useful brochure. Extremely helpful as an introduction to 
the various ethnic groups of the archipelago. 


The Philippine Story, by David Bernstein. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1947. 


A most interesting and unusually objective treatment of the Philippines 
covering the period from the annexation by the United States to the 
achievement of independence. 


VIET NAM, CAMBODIA, LAOS 


A Dragon Apparent: Travels in Indochina, by Norman Lewis. London, 


Jonathan Cape, 1951. 
Acute observations of the land, peoples, and customs in Viet Nam and 
Cambodia by a veteran traveller and writer. 

Histoire de L’Indochine, by Andra Masson. Paris, Presses. Universitaires de 
France, 1950. 
A reasonably objective study of the countries of Indochina during the 
French colonial period. Highly recommended. 

Histoire du Viet-Nam, de 1940.@ 1952, by Philippe Devillers. Paris, Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1952. 
A detailed but nevertheless clear and authoritative study of the Viet- 
naimese struggle for freedom and independence. 

Little China; the Annamese Lands, by Alan H. Brodrick. London, Oxford 

'- University Press, 1952. 
First-hand sketches of social life and customs, religion and art, by a 
sympathetic observer. Deeply informative. 

Little Vehicle; Cambodia and Laos, by Alan H. Brodrick. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1949. 


A fitting supplement to the author’s earlier review of eastern Indo-China. 
Contains interesting illustrations and detailed bibliography. 
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Pour Mieux Comprende Angkor, by G. Coedes. Hanoi, Imprimerie D’Ex- 
treme Orient, 1943. 
A basic study of the magnificent civilization of medieval Cambodia and 
of its breath-taking architectural creations. Highly recommended. 


A Short History of Cambodia, by Mertin F. Herz. Naw York, Praeger, 
1958. 
A brief and uncomplicated review of Cambodian history from the ear- 
liest times to the present. Ideal for the beginner. 


The Smaller Dragon; a Political History of Vietnam, by Joseph Buttinger. 
New York, Preager, 1958. 
A fairly detailed but nevertheless clear exposition of the history of Viet 
Nam from antiquity to our day. Excellent bibliography. 


THAILAND (SIAM) 


Anna and the King of Siam, by Margaret Landon. New York, Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1956. 
This charming and moving novel, based upon the actual experiences of 
an English teacher and governess at the court of Siam in the nineteenth 
century, has deservedly become a classic. 


Boyhood in Siam, by Kumut Chandruang. New York, John Day, 1940. 
The fresh and unsophisticated recollections of his childhood and adoles, 
cent years by a wellborn Siamese. Intimate depiction of home, school, 
and social life. 


Siam Under Rama III, 1824-1851, by Walter F. Vella. Locust Valley, New 
York, J. J. Augustin, 1957. 
A competent study of an axtremely fascinating period in early modern 
Siamese history. Provides a superlative background for the reading of 
the famous Anna and the King of Siam. 


Thailand; das Neue Siam, by Wilhelm F.Gordon. Leipzig, W. Goldmann, 
1942. 
A handy compendium of the history, geography, culture, resources, and 
economy of Siam. Suitable for general reading and reference. 


MALAYA 


The Chinese in Malaya, by Victor Purcell. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 


This is a basic study of the history, life, role, and influence of Malaya’s 
extremely large Chinese community. 
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The Maleoys; a Cultural Histoy, by Sir Richard Winstedt. Rev. ed. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. 


Ona of the best brief sammaries of Malayan government, society, eco- 
nomy, culture, and the arts. Basic. 





The Peoples of Malaysia, by Fay-Cooper Cole. New York, Van Nostrand, 
1945. 


Indispensable as an introduction to the diverse ethnic groups of Malaya 
and surrounding lands. Convenient plates, maps, and bibliography. 


The Schools of Malaya, by Frederic Mason. Singapore, Donald Moore, 
1957. 


This is a careful review of the development, facilities, and policies of 
the multi-ethnic school systems in both Malays and Singapore. Highly 
recommended. 


A Short History of Malaya, by G.P. Dartford. London, Longmans, Green, 
1958. 


A compact and veay readable survey of Malayan history from the ear- 
liest times to the present. Contains simple maps and fine plates. 


SINGAPORE 
A History of Singapore, by Harold F. Pearson. London, University of Lon- 
don Press, 1956. 
This is a brief and popular review of Singapore written especially for 
the lay reader. Excellent for students in the middle and higher grades. 
Raf fles of Singapose, by Reginald Coupland. London, Collins, 1946. 
A standard and fast-moving biography of the founder of the British 
Empire in Southeast Asia. 
FADONESIA 


Adat Law in Indonesia, by B. Ter Haar. Trans. from the Dutch by E. A. 
Hoebel and A. A. Schiller. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1948. 

This is a basic study of the traditional and customary law of the people 
of Indonesia. Indispensable for an appreciation of social behavior and 
practice. 


The Ageless Indies, by Raymond Kennedy. New York, John Day, 1942. 


A worthy introductory work ranging over the principal aspects of In- 
donesian society, life, and culture. Especially helpful for teachers and 
general readers. 
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Herrijzend Azie; Opstellen over de Oosterse Samenleving,' by. W.,F. Wer- 
theim. Arnhem, van Loghum Slateras,’ 1950. 


A brief but incisive analysis of Dutch colonialism and its’ -implications 
for the development of a free and-stable socity in post-war Indonesia. 


From Illiteracy to University: Educational Development in the Netherlands In- 
dies, by Raden Lockman Djajadiningrat. New York, Institute of Paci- 
fic Relations, 1944, 


A short but highly informative appraisal of the pre-war educational sys- 
tem. 


Indonesia; Land of Challenge, by Margueritte Bro. New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1954. 


A popular and sympathetic account of modern Indonesia’s achievements 


and problems since the acquisition of independence. Particularly useful 
on social life and customs. 


The Island of Bali, by Michael Covarrubias. _ London, Cassel, 1937. 


Unquestionably the most delicate treatment of Bali’s religion, art, drama, 
and customs ever written. Required reading. 


Mens en Vrijheeid in Indonesie, by C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze. The 
Hague, van Hoeve, -1950. . 
A competent study of the problems and issues in the. Indonesian struggle 
for national independence. 


Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, by George McT. Kahin. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1952. 


_.Has-no peer-as a thorough and objective. study. of the Indonesian strug- 
gle for national independence. Necessary reading on the’ subject. 


The Republic of Indonesia, by Dorothy Woodman. London, Cressét Press, 
1956. ; 
A sober and penetrating assessment of contemporary Indonesia, In ad- 
dition to providing a review of the archipelago’s history, it presents rich 
material on recent political, social, economic, and educational conditions. 
Good critical bibliography. | 


Schets ener Economische Geschiedenis van Neerlands-Indie, by G. Gonggrijp. 
‘2nd ed. Haarlem, De Erven F.- Bohn, 1949. ¢ he a 


This is a basie study of-the-economie development.of the East Indies by 
-» the: Dutch. Valuable for an understanding: of the peasant.and. plantation 
economies. , 
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Tanah aix Kita; a Book on the Country and People of Indonesia, by N. A. 
Douwes Dekker. The Hague, van Hoeve, 1950. 
A handsome folio volume of several hundred artistically executed photo- 
graphs. A rich pictorial treat of Indonesia, the land, the life, and the 
people. 


Burma, by D. G. E. Hall. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950, 


This is a brief but satisfactory introduction to the history of Burma. 
Covers the period from antiquity to the present. 


Golden Earth, Travels in Burma, by Norman Lewis. New York, Scribner’s, 
1952. 


A popular and smoothly written travelogue providing colorful background 
on people and places in Burma. Exquisite illustrations. 


A History of Modern Burma,. by John F. Cady. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1958. 


This is clearly one of the most satisfactory histories of Burma ever writ- 
ten. Concentrates especially upon the modern period. Invaluable for 
general reading and reference. 


Modern Burma, by J. L. Christian. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1942. 


This work is generally deemed to be one of the best all-round treatments 
of Burma in modern times. 


INDIA 

An Autobiography or the Story of my Experiments with Truth, by Mohand- 
as K. Gandhi. Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing House, 1945. 
The reminiscences of the incomparable spiritual and political leader of 
modern [udia. Vital for an understanding of his life and thought. 

Le Bouddha et la Bouddhismz, by Maurice Percheron. Paris, Editions du 
Seuil, 1956. 
Provides a brief sketch of the life of the Buddha and a summary of his 
teachings. Useful for the beginner. 

Caste and Class in India, by G. S. Ghurye. 2nd ed. Bombay, Popular Book 
Depot, 1957. . 


This is perhaps one of the most careful and sensible studies of the Hindu 
caste system in the tremendous literature of the subject. 
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The Development of Modern Indian Education, by. Bhagwan Dayal. Bombay, 
Orient Longmans, 1955. 


Extremely serviceable for reading and reference on Indian educational 
developments since the achievement of independence in 1947. 

The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru. Signet Press, 1946. 
Interpretative reflections upon the historical and cultural heritage of his 
country and people by the distinguished political leader. 

The Financial Expert, by R. K. Narayan. East Lansing, Michigan, Michigan 
State University Press, 1953. 

A masterful novel of life and hope in a South Indian town by one of 
modern India’s foremost writers. This book is ‘‘must’’ reading. 

Folk Toys of India, by Ajit Mookerjee. Calcutta, Oxford Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., 1956 
A collection of exquisite colored plates illustrating the folk dolls and 
toys of traditional India. Fascinating study for children and teachers. 


India Changes! by Taya Zinkin. New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
An extremely symyathetic view of modern India’s social, economic, 


population, and health problems by a long-time rasident of the country. 
Poses sharply the many conflicts between the traditional heritage and 
the modarn age. 


India, Pakistan, and the West, by Percival Spear. 2nd ed. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. 


A fair and objective survey of Indian history and civilization. Fspecially 


serviceable as an introduction. 


Indian Village, by S. C. Dube. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1955. 


Exemplary as aclear introductory study of the Indian village. Relatively 
uncluttered by sociological jargon, it may be read with profit by the 
generally interested student. 


Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, by H. Zimmer. New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1946. 


Presents an impressive and discerning interpretation of forms and ideals 
in traditional Indian art. Plates are of extremely high quality. 

Nectar in @ Sieve, by Kamala Markandaya. New York, New American Libr- 
ary, 1956. 
A touchingly tender story of life, and struggle in a South Indian village. 
May be read by adults aed adolescents. 
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New India’s Rivers, by Henry C. Hart. Bombay, Orient Longmans, 1957. 


The fascinating story of India’s struggle against nature through the cen- 
turies as seen in the development and use of irrigation works. Recom- 
mended for students, teachers, and scholars. 


The Panchatentra. Trans. by Arthur W. Ryder. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. 
An incomparable translation of a collection of wonderful folk tales and 
proverbs of traditional India. Indispensable for all students of Indian 
culture and values. 


The Sikhs, by Khushwant Singh. London, Allen and Unwin, 1953. 
This book presents a clear and concise history of the growth of the Sikh 
religion and a fine and unencumbered exposition of its teachings and 
customs. Unsurpassed for the beginner. 

Voyage aux Indes, by Andre Siegfried. Paris, Armand Colin, 1951. 


Penetrating observations on Indian society and culture by a world-famed 
French journalist. Useful for an understanding of recent problems. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, by Sydney D. Bailay. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1952. 
A compact but informative survey of the history of Ceylon, with em- 
phasis upon the modern colonial period. Probably the most useful in- 
troductory study available. Basic bibliography appended. 


Ceylon, Pearl of The East, by Harry Williams. London, Robert Hale, 1951. 
A wide-ranging review of the history, society and economy of Ceylon, 
emphasizing developments of the past century. 


NEPAL 


East of Katmandu, by Tom Weir. Fair Lawn, New Jersey, Essential Books, 
1956. . 
Rambling but sharp and instructive notes on the land and people of 
Nepal by an observant traveller. Enlivened by many tasteful illustrations. 


Education in Nepal, by the Nepal National Education Planning Commission. 
Katmandu, Nepal, College of Education, 1956. 


A. comprehensive report on the present state and problems of education 
on all levels in Nepal. Also contains copious information on Nepalese 
life and culture, Numerous illustrations, 
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PARISTAN 


Folk Tales of Pakistan, compiled by Zainab Ghulam Abbas. Karachi, Pakis- 
tan Publications, 1957. 
A fine collection drawn from the rich store of folk tales of both East 
and West Pakistan. Unusually striking illustrations. 


Jinnah; Creator of Pakistan, by Hector Bolitho. London, John Murray, 
1954. 
A straightforward and unadorned biography of the great leader of the 
Muslims of India and founde: of the state of Pakistan. 


The Making of Pakistan, by Richard Symonds. London, Faber and Faber, 
1951. 
Not only provides a good summary. of the development of Pakistani na- 


tionalism but covers clearly the establishment and early years of the 
state of Pakistan. 


Modern Islam in India; A Social Analysis, by W.C. Smith. and ed. London, 
yollanez, 1946. 


This is a sound and fundamental study of the political 2nd_ intellectual 
revival of Muslims in India in the past half century and more. 


Poems From Iqbal, by Muhammad Iqbal. Trans. by V. G. Kiernan. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1955. 


Artistic translations on diverse themes from the works of an outstanding 
Indian Muslim poet and scholar. Lyrical, philosophical, and polemical. 





A_LIST OF TRANSLATED WORKS 


—done under the sponsorship of. Chinse Translation Society in 
cooperation with the World Classics Translation Committee of the 
Ministry of Education of the Republic of China 


Compiled by Chinese Translation Society 


Gexeral Works 


Mary Peacock Douglas: The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 1956. 
ee Fie bal AF CPR =N.T.$21.00 Fee 


Philosophy 
John Herman Randall Jr., & Justus Buchler: Philosophy, an Introduction. 
1956. 
BB im(—)(—) BDERR 42.00 Fee 
Tetsujin Uno: The History of Chinese Philosophy. 1929. 
maak SRA ENE 22.00 Ree 4 
Tetsujin Uno: The History of Chinese Philosophy-Recent Confucianism. 1954. 
Hee (—)(—) SEAS Amie 44.00 Rima 


Bertrand Russell: History of Western Philosophy and Its Connection with Poli- 


tical and Social Circumstances from the Earlist Times to the Present Day. 
1948. 


BEER (—)—(H) Sa 110.00 Fee pda 4e 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Adee to the German Nation _(Reden au die Deu- 
tsche Nation). 1808. 


HCRERRE BUR EFF 20.00 Reems 

Walter Lippmann: The Public Philosophy. 1955. 

HGR KA 20.00 Rio 

Nakomura Moto: How the Chinese Think. 1949._ 

HMAC RES PSC RM 25.00 Rew+— 
Gregory A. Kimble: Principles of General Psychology. 1956. 
LCRA (—)—(9) RU A FOB) 
Harold Ernest; Burtt: Applied Psychology. 1957. 

EF HB(—)(—) RAMEE 42.00, Roe 
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Social Sciences . 


Gordon C. Lee : An Introduction to Education in modern America. 1958. 

MRT (—)(—) MAE 10.00 RMAs 

Maude Williamson & Mary Stewart Lyle: Home-making Education in the High 
School. 1954. 

RBA (—)(—) RvB 42.00 RRMM+o4 

James F. Corbett & Others: Current affairs and Modern Education. 1950. 

RFHROE RAT PME 21.00 Rese 

Edgar Dale: Audio-visual Methods. 1951. 

MBA E(—)—(=) RPE (FDI) 

Alfred McClung Lee: Principles of Sociology. 1955. 

He Ae BRR AE 21.00 Fem p+ 

Nu Ma Denis Fustel de Coulanges: The Ancient City (La Cite Antique). 

FMR HENS Fa CL Ee (—) (=) aeAR 42.00 Ree 

Walter A. Friedlander: Introduction to Social Welfare. 1955. 

ike mail in(—)—(=) A) sae 58.00 Rms 

Political and Economic Planning: World Population and Resources. 1955. 

PEAFAD RPK Hee 22.00 Remy + ose 

Shimizu Shigemitsu: The Chinese Clan Property system. 1947. 

mE ES TRO RSE 21.00 Rime 

B, Y. Wladimirtzov: History of the Mongolian Social System.1934 (tr. from 
Japanese 1941). 

RAK hee RR SAMAR 22.00 Rima rAe 


Charles Gide & Charles Rist; History of Economic Thought (Histoire des 
Doctrines Economiques, des Physiocrates 4 John Maynard Keynes) 1947. 


PERE (—)—() RRR «116.00 RMAs 
J. R. Hicks: The Social Framework—An Introduction to Econamics. 1952. 
He RE (—)(—) mimeAeeR 42.00 Rei +Ae 


John Maynard Keynes: The General Theory of Empleyment, Interest and 
Money. 


PRICE. RCE 1 — ER ts (—)(—) AER AR 36.00 Ree 


a J. Baumol & Lester V. Chandler: Economic Processes and Policies. 
1954. 


RRARRER(—)—-(S) SMR (Ppp) 
Harold G. Moulton: Controlling Factors in Economie Development. 1949, 
RACER EER 24.00 me 
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Gottfried vén Haberler: The Theory of International Trade, with Its Ap- 
plications to Commercial Policy. 1954. 


IPRS Phim (—)(—) AIRE 42.00 Fe ey Pte 

Herbert Spero: Money and Banking. 1955. 

FUR MT ASS ANE «22.00 Fe PY +4 

Earl O. Heady and Harald R. Jensen: Farm Management Economics. 1954. 
Feds TERRA (—)—(=) RMSE CED) 

George H. Saine: A History of Political Theory. 1950. 
PREBBLE EE 21.00 Rae 

Eijiro Kawal: Origin and Principles of Liberalism. 1953. 

FFA Ee AE Se Si ARRAS Mee 20.00 Ee PY Pd 4p: 
Harold Joseph Laski: The American Presidency. 1945. 

Fa AEH] ETRE «20.00 Fe dae 


C. B. Gosnell, L.W. Lancaster, & R. S. Rankin: Fundamentals of American 
National Government. 1955. 


Se Pia (—)(—) Bae RE 42.00 Remy 4 

Charles R. Adrian. Governing Urban America, Structure, Politics and Admi- 
nistration, 1955 

FAB i Zz EE(—)(—) PiseReae 44.00 Re PY+ 4p 

Massimo Salvador: The Rise of Modern Communisin. 1952. 

JEEP «Reese «(13.00 Re Py4-—4¢ 

Merle Fainsod: How Russia Is Ruled. 1953. 

PREAH BIER BRE 20.00 Kemp F4-e 

Bertram D. Wolfe: Six Keys to the Soviet System. 1956. 

RRA REAM EMER 22.00 RR PY+/\4e 

Charles P. Schleicher: Introduction to International Relations. 1954. 

PBA FRam(—)—(=) Bewiveee 70.00 Fem P4-SL4p 

Samuel Flagg Bemis: A Diplomatic History of the United States. 1955. 


FM BUCA SERRE 21.00 RPI 


George Frost Kennan: American Diplomacy (1900-1950). 
EPPRGRBAR RB 20.00 Bem P4-—4-p 


Alfred Zimmern: The American Road to World Peace. 1952. 
MMM BPE 22.00 Fee yi+- 4p 


J.L. Brierly: The Law of Nations, an [Introdution to the International 
of Peace. 1955. 


7ERGIIDRI: SLAC REALE 25.00 RUMI 4p 
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Alfred H. Kelly & Winfred A. Harbison: The American Cotstitution, Its 
Origins and Development. 1948. 

Fe REE ZAG SRE (—)—(=)  Sefh Be 54.00 FER PY+ ALF 

Daves: Administrative. Law 

MTB HAR (FMB) 

Edward M. Earle & others: Makers of Modern Strategy. 1948. 

SUE AS 5 i FIs cia (—)—(—) ER 2B PARE 75.00 Rem +—e 

Alfred Thayer Mahan: Naval Strategy, Compared and Contrasted with the 
Principles and Practice of Military Operations on Land. 1911. 

7 HERG is (—-)(—) PSR PRE 42.00 Rem +S4e 

Arthur William Tedder: Air Power in War. 1947. 

HERR MAP 8.00 m+ he 


Daniel Lerner : Sykewar. 1949. 
P—KUFAKR GFE RAR (—) (=) AeBieee 40.00 Rema 


Pure Science 


Albert Einstein: Relativity, The Special and General Theory. 1920. 
MBit Bie 14.00 Ree 

J. Robert Oppenheimer & others: Essays on Modern Physics. 1954. 
RMS BARES Re 21.00 Remap 

J.J. Smith & others: Elements of Nucleonics for Engineers. 1949. 
BF PRET RE 21.00 Rete 

Gerald Wendt: Atomic Energy and the Hydrogen Bomb. 

FEM FR Be 17.00 Ree 

Hetch & Robinowitch: Explaining the Atom. 1954. 

iF netin Bie BRR ewe 14.00 RM +Ae 


Gerald Wendt: Muclear Energy and Its Uses in Peace. 1955. 
GRFRERRAEAE Mi Rhee 7.00 Rw + ne 


Claude. A Villee: Biology. 1957. 
AMDE(—)—(4) R Wh RERAR (FBP) 


Julian Sorell Huxley: Heredity East and West, Lysenko and World Science. 
MRL eR 25.00 Rm a+—4e 


James Bonner and Arthur W. Galston: Principles of Plant physiology. 1952. 
Hi APR PTE (—) (=) WR CAN) 
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Herbert Kerflall Hayes, Forrest Rhinehart Immer, David Clude Smith: Me- 
thods of Plant Breeding. 1955. 


HimAREE(—)(—) IRFPERE CFD) 

H.B. Tukey: Plant Regulators in Agriculture. 1954. 

HiMAR KRUSE MNES CPD) 

Frank S. Freeman: Theory and Practice of Psychological testing. 1955. 
FEU FR ET i (—)(—) fe Fee% 44.00 RORPY+-/\ 4p 
Joseph Needham: Science Outpost. 1946. 

ne AA (—)(—) teehee 40.00 Fem P+-—4e 
W.W. Sawyer: Mathematician’s Delight 

BAAR Eeeinee 21.00 Re ae 

Irving P. Krick and Roscoe Fleming: Sun, Sea and Sky. 
RRGRAA HERE 24.00 ERP /\4e 

Lincoln Barnett: The Universe and Dr. Einstein. 


SHRE AIA Biz (14.00 Rep 
Useful Arts 


Orson W. Israelsen: Irrigation Principles and Practices. 1950. 

HEE FE SUEE é(—)(—) BNPRSENE «44.00 FR PY /\ 46 

Josef Vincent Lombardo, Lewis O. Johnson, W. Irwin Short: Engineering 
Drawing. 1956. 

LER a (—)(—) EE CFD) 

Paulena Nickell & Jean Muir Darsey: Managment in Family Living. 1954. 

RETR EE(—)—(=) me CFV) 

Royal D. M. Bauer & Paul Holland Darby: Elementary Accounting. 1957. 

RAK AVE 20.00 RMAF 


Ronald H. Robnett, Thomas M. Hill, John A. Beckett: Accounting a Manage- 
ment Approach. 1955. 


RHA(—) (=) RHE CFD) 
Clarence Scheps: Accounting for Colleges and Universities. 1949. 


KEG H(—)(—) eee 44.00 Rtv 
Literature 


Allardyce Nicoll: World Drama. 
FRE Rk M—-WAe 21.00 RRMtH+ 
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B. V. Crawford, A. C. Kern, & M. H. Needleman. Americzn Literature. 
1953. 


Fe CARR (—) (=) FeAzeF 42.00 Fe PY+-4e 
Leslie A. Fiedler: An End to Innocence. 1955. 
KRWRT BRAKE (Fpl) 
Francesco Cordasco and Elliott S. M. Gatner: Research and Report Writing. 
1956. 
FREER EE nse (FD) 
History 


Arnold Joseph Toynbee: A Study of History, Abridgment. 1949. 

FESR 2 (—)—(=) SiReeE 70.00 FeRPI+A4e 

C.E.S. : The Neglected Formosa, or True Narrative (Verwarloofde Formosa). 
1675. 

MRAM BG FATE 21.00 Rey + 44 

George Vernadsky: The Mongols and Russia. 1953. 

ae TUR REIT (—)(—) FLaereere 40.00 RPI 

Robert Henry Winborne Welch: May God Forgive Us. 1952. 

Rireews LMP 13.00 RRY+tHs 

Emma Peters Smith, David Saville Muzzey, Minnie Lloyd: World History. 
The Struggle for Civilization. 1955. 


THEA (—)(—) fife 42.00 Fem P+ 4 

Richard M. Brace: The Making of the Modern World. 1953. 
FUER L(—)(—) Maree (—)19.00 (=) Riis Peay Pd Lae 
Takagi Takeo: A Vivid History of Japan. 1952. 

PAAR AGERE PEE 22.00 PORTA 
D.G.E. Hall: A History of South-East Asia. 1955. 

WEP RESE SR (—)(—=) Bee (PBA) 

Albert Hyma: Ancient History 1955. 

ML Bie 21.00 Fe Py+ bse 

C.P. Fitzgerald: China A Short Cultural History. 1954- 

HB CAC AE (—-)—C9) ere CPN I) 

Ralph Linton: The Tree of Culture. 1956 

BALE (—)—(4) ER ALRE CFD pH) 


Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr. and Joseph Kastner: Life’s Picture History of Wes- 
tern Man. 1951. 


PREM PRS 22.00 RAAB 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica & Co. : 10 Eventful Years. (1937-1946). 

FAFA RE (—) (=) Bese 50.00 Fe -—4e 

Edward N. Saveth: Understanding the American Past, American History and 
Its Interpretation. 1954. 


Fei sRFE(—) (=) thie 45.00 Fey Pap ase 

H. Luke: The Old Turkey and the New. 

LARP WRI 21.00 

John Clement Fitzpatrick: George Washington Colonial Traveller (1732-1775). 
1927. 

GE (—)(—) BR CFV) 

Max Beloff: Thomas Jefferson and American Democracy. 

ARBRABRERIG BIER 21.00 [eR 4e 

Gilbert Chinard: Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Americanism. 1927. 

HEE Re BRB 21.00 RM ee 

Nathaniel Wright Stephenson: Lincoln. 1924. 

A EARR 22.00 Fey + ose 

H.C.F. Bell: Woodrow Wilson and the People. 1945. 

RE (—)(—) Bese CFV) 

Henry F. Pringle: Theodore Roosevelt. 1955. 

MEME (—)(—) BbEReE 44.00 FERMI +Ae 

Frazier Hunt: The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur. 1954. 

KEM BERee 21.00 Few +-o4e 


Republic of Korea Report Office: Syngman Rhee Through Western. Eyes. 
1953. 


Skihin SL 11.00 Rema 


Geography 
Vernor C. Finch & Glenn T. Trewartha: Elements of Geography. 1949. 
ERE (—)(—) RR Ree CFD BH) 
G. Taylor: Gergraphy in the Twentieth Century. 1951]. 
Ske RAGE 22.00 ew Ate 


Max Sorre: The Principle of Human Geography. 1952. (Les Fondements de 
la Geographie Humanine) 


ASHER EIGER HA 21.00 RMI Ate 


Earl B. Shaw: World Economic Geography with an Emphasis on Principles 
1955. 


HAE REE BERK (FDI) 
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Isaiah Bowman: The New World, Problems in Political Geography. 1921. 

PEFR PRA (—) (=) Bee alee 51.00 Fe py PY +4 

Haus W. Weigert & Vilhjalmur Stefausson: Compass of the World. 1943. 

HEF Et(—)(—) Bes —ae 42.00 e+ 4e 

H. J. Mackinder: Democratic Ideal and Reality. 1942. 

FOE FBR: BRECK «14.00 Fe AAe 

L. Dudley Stamp: The Asia, A Regional and Economic Geography. 1949. 

ma PAs (—)(—) WK (—)22.00 (=) FDI Feed Pd 4p 

George W. Hoffman:A Geography of Europe. 1953. 

APE Ah AeE 21.00 Few yy+-— 4 

Wallace Robert McConnell: Geography of American Peoples. 1951 

es tiie 22.00 RYH 

Australian National Publicity Association: Australia Handbook 1954. 

mH ARR RRA 22.00 Fema 4e 

Muriel Grindrod: The Rebuilding of Italy, Politics and Economics (1945- 
1955). 1955. 

AAR AB EKHE 22.00 RMA 

Japan’s Natural Resources and Their Relation to Japan’s Economic Future. 
1959 

HAR EYAPEDR FE rEE 22.00 Bee y-p—4e 

Molishaocha: Post-war Japan. 1951. 


RRA PEW BRIERE 21.00 peppy psp 
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A Selected Bibliography of Chinese Publications 


China Study Series- Modern Citizens’ Library- Important Works 
on Chinese Culture. Reprinted Classical Works- Artistic Works 
Compiled by 
United Publishing Center 


China Study Series 300 Vols. 
Taipei: China Cultural Foundation NT$ 6,400.00 


Chinese Culture 
HB ac ame SE (at) Pe FeWy SS 44.00 
ABBE RBBB 3b » PMA E » Waa SBA + SRE BE ~ SCG » DL 
BEIGE > (EHEZRA o Hii — +I o 


SLE (— 9) BH RAE SE 44.00 
ABACUM BARBS » KOI +A > MERE o 


of SLi BIE. Cay) Ge Be 98 .00 


ABCA AR » HARE >» A-HREo HAFRLERAUS AMA WR » Th 
Er A TT SORES 5 BAS » rR I ZI o SEDIBEERIE EAC A Bt 
WAAZAD 5 WIR » MPR » SERA ZI o 


Hp ay sh iE (=a) BRE tp 54.00 


ABOERMTOM >» WIRE ~ BH. RRR BRLERAE> Ree, Be 
#£ 0 
Uf fa i Pep AG AS il ES SE is C=) ihe FWY Ee 63.00 


ABHARAKET—H EB > MARMARA AZAR > SRERBRZLHA » URSA IES et 
Bi o 


FE or SE SE (=p) FESS 62.00 


AE—4 [(MRATMRMSMK > BERS ARLAKMR > HTAEEESURAR > ASL 
EA =RERLOERES » EPMA ZICRHRBE o BRANT © 


FB EB ie Cat) ER ES 42.00 
A ae e SO 9 TRAIT ZB » RAD IE » (ARTA © 
Va BR SB ite HEC — a) Be Sty eae 42.00 
AINA TIM » PRAM READE REREL RE » BIT KAW LICE 
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A Ba A a HE C9) PERE GE 40.00 


AMAT E IM > RRM ARZLGEEME ARE » HERE ING © 
TES BB (iB ie SB ime. =) 7 yee 77.00 


APRS PEK TARR » CPR ABE » BMRA » HRM ATE - AK 
URE ia > PR FARIS EG » SETA TE LZ iat o 2 SiC — Vi © 


OE fil AE oh IE (ya) ie Sey Se 96.00 
AM AS SAE » COLE MIC TM > GRILL CBR A » ELLIE © 

ES Bh SE his 5 RE Ct) RE EE 63.00 
ALBANIAN » WH LI » ELEM TER » RRR ZIM » UA HAZIAE © 

1 [od EF 8 IE (a) SORE hit EF 40.00 


As MP Rie 30 TL» HRA ~ FE. WE EE HA CPZ » UE PREM ~ ARS . HEE 
FRCS SE o 

vfs fd FA SE HR Cap) 7B it hy 69.00 
As SSC BG 9 OP RGA RE Ci ak Bs ASG ~ Rt ~ A SHEL > Bie 
MEE RRZ AT © 


eh SCARE (=) UAE hal BE 63.00 
AL YR 30 To THAR BERK Ze + EPIL o 
Bhim (=) PAB HES HE 65.00 


+. HF REAR SRAEE » SREB SRE + PEER AE RE ~ E A RSC IES » TPE » 
WHE o SH=+—M © 


Ws ERK AD (Ht) ie SONY itd 42.00 


ARS ERR BAS RR » TPIS LRA RAAD » tA ee » RK 
> SPR A > BHR 


1 a ER KA FE dS 17.00 
ARE BAM » URACIL > WERE RAKSHA SBE » HEN >» BIIBR o 
PB acts ¢— a) By BAS 34.00 


ASC TE 9 BH A SRE Us HATER» DURE ee 
ii © 
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HP SCA ite SRE (15) ie SS 46.00 
Ax RARE A CSE | TG > (RLU A 2 SC SL Rs PAR RK BBR 
SAB » Ter hk SE A AMR Gk » BHSZ o 

HME Ac AL IE Cat) KEASS 44.00 


Ax FOS eC» BES RIZE RMR CEU» AEP » (ESEREZ BGR 5 
RSM > ace EEA > PERE o 


WBE ac {eee (=a) FEDS 39.00 
APY LLY AS <C> TRICE RSE » PR eas 
FRAG » LGAG o 

We Ac AC iw VA fli ES SE 25.00 


AAR TSG > BAT > RH > IG ~ RBA » DLR » PH A eS 
iit Fi © 


te ae At ee HE WEBS S 20.00 


As FS DRA BEAT SCE » ASP» SH AP RE ~ BOR SSCIEN ER » ima 
» SEPARA A Ba 2 Set BBR © 


"Pe 3c He im SE Bi 3 bes SS 22.00 
Ac MARATHI » PERBEA AZ E < HEEE . AG » BG > LTR EPR » EAR o 
ILF-BR MSEC (C=) Ry + 42.00 


ACHE BBN ZEBRA CCS eS hE EES > FETT a RRR 
BGRZMR> KSLA BREN oSHRUMAH > PRO » MORE © 

BRE RRA CE, C=) Ri 34.00 
ABVRBATAM > RRRERARARCMRe MLPA RATRRZARES > RAS 
MIFBHES » LTRS » FERRER AA o BRCM » MULLEN © 

BRR ICC ata mi 21.00 
Ax GE SE RZ EME » RASC LMS AR » RMR LER AR » MARS RE 
ZEAE » BARREL HS © 

ft RIL 1 mH FF 24.00 


ARH OSES ILM » Bieam ~ 4 + Hci Tie + ie ~ Be ~ AE 
~ BBS Adie > ESE . BESS o SHR LEC » (RAZA © 
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ye ay He ee ES # 20.00 
PRAUSLE:  BEACPSWEE AUER, o ACHETER ARPT SUBLMA » IAEA » AMC — TE 
BRUIT BU » WHAT BREA REE MEME BE 5 BART RAE 
Rs k— HA MCHA He o 

Chinese Classics 
if 8 FE 2% C—w wee 39.00 


AG ETE » DISAARARIE » SEMA A IFT S REET 4:2 RR » BAP ICHAT EH » Tid 
DPA o ME ALP AZ SL iF Bw APR oS > F—-HRTHBAR s How) 
HE ~ KHER o BG Ria— hi > EAA EM » (FTI » BROS s HARA HES » 
SE © 


fi] HF 2% mee 3 21.00 


EIS SCT GORE » RRA » TMF OES OR o BEL Rie » PRS CHR 
» ARIA > AACE + MORIAGK iT I + RE + ICT SAR o TERETE: » HERG © 


SD  M WH x 14.00 
ABS BEES BA > Ma > MA DEAE ZEN » eA TE Ze >» DR he 
EH » LRIABZER o 


4  B (=m) & & F 39.00 
ABO : B—-WRRBELM > POURRA RAS > MR o Kia > ak > BRO 
TAB » MIE © 

PERE We 6.00 


ARRAS MR ARCH) Rk PAZASREPALAR | MMM > KECRA RARE 
i > SD DIAS © PABRARE ASE » HUMP SATE NAIC » DLZEMRGT © 


am ae aa Ae C—aR) BH mt 16.00 


Ae RTS ADRES RRS » Bie, AiG 5 UREA ~ SEA TSA » FAS 
WEA » BERR RE o 


te FD PRRIE (=) EER ES 35.00 


7 ET Rte: bP EES » ICA A 5 FRR TAI » HE » SUA 
» MINTER © 


tj F BR RAG 21.00 


AFR BRALG » PRA AAT » BAG > LS RMR o AER AMIF RRL » DLE 
RACED 5 CL LA MZ PERE » He RUM » DASE HUI ft o HER RME » (MIU AE © 
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EFT RR (=H) cae x 42.00 
AAA. T SLM 9 PERLE » BEF — BH i) + SN + 182K + AE » PE AMBRAT 5 LETRAS » 
iE + A ~ SEOUU » Sy » SLO o AIRNGE—-M » MRETARES s KAEBAS 
FORE TSL » WEAR AICS © 

EF TE PRIM Be 17.00 


AMHERST aie] BOR REM) Hl > BBB s WHE RERE 
{Rs RMR » HRCA o 


SS ie i MH 20.00 


EF GR ea (CT BR BOAR BARR © ANTE SUANRE » SL BAH at » REELS » AGDDRIE » Ht 
WieA: 0 


Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen & President Chiang Kai-shek 


= Fea it i 11,00 
ARGH M22 Meh > WB= RR —+—M > AOE 

Le Ee BSS Ee ha 11.00 
AWE QSL MUREIEEr >» SROKMAUE RE 4+» ORE 

BAG ERE Be Hie ti 11.00 
AWM ZS MOET > Mekiaae RAE H+ » LOE o 

RAE ESS Bas } ite fi 11.00 
AWA 22S SBE EHH > SoksR UR Rae ea 4-0 » LCE 

i iz aI IE wee 11.00 
AWA HLELRMO+=M > A+—ME 

42 eI Hie ia 11.00 
ABBE BLBRBE—AtteM > Ate 

PBS mee (PHD KEE Gi 44.00 


AGHA MRARB+HAN ARO+CIFERA > ARABI » PILAR ~ ER 
DAR RIERA » TRE » ATR o ARAM: BME >» RR—+Sw s POH 
2 =S+HE > FaWKARSS > — NM: POM BRAS > +-cMo MtAm » L—-ARE 
PBT iw » BRS LA © 
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RE fos ee IE A EER 11.00 


ACME | PERT SER | MBE > 1 MHA ROOFS RRO SH Fe A > RG 
BAM > LOM > A+R 





HES isIE = RF ti 6.00 
ABBR MKARMO+Hf= 5 BUTEA >» RBI >» LOM >» BARE oO 
PES MAE 1 Ha BLE 8 11.00 


AAR MCKARMO+AA—-ABOTAAELA » i RARE — Ms Ge Rep 
J SAS=M > B+— ME o 


AGE 3 case Hd RE ti 8.00 
ABR MHARMOTASS ABO EA AMM » BAIS + REAM BEET OM » 
ETA AM © SMA » FIGEIED » TEAM © 


Wl 42 ER Sk VG Hy 34, AF ie 25.00 
PRR BLSBl  H BLA SLRARAAAD > TRO » B—AM » HIER » 
PRAM 5 FAILED MER » TDL ACHE RRIIC » RMI o PERKS » BRAM » 
FF MLB R IG ICMP AR © 


HRN (=m) eRe 35.00 


ARESAMACCCE > MS MRRA NH Mike eRMiEAL AM > T MRR oR 
BORGIR Z HR » HA GD PN SAE BH» REARS ZS SBE » A Ht 
BOR » DBT RISE » PT ICR Eo RRRENYIMEC » LEE AUK » tA TT 
Pe Hi eR LRA — Ab AE » HIB AG > BT DURES © 


Chinese History 


VP bse A se xi 21.00 


PU ARSE » RENE o AL RUE CR HERE » TBE BK » HAAR » TM 
BEE > RRR » ROE o 


HP a BRR Mon 25.00 


Arie MRR RRM » AAI : HARRY ~ RE CARLAIALR » Bsc (baie ~ 
SERRATE ~ FA aE < ECA TP HSPAR + NER» ARRAS RVG o 
SCHEME » PRELIM © 


"Pe ee @ # 25.00 


ACE ANS ES SCF» FH A PR » TREE BAS Re 5 BS RR 
> RRB » BRI o 
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HD Bie ABE Cm) Wah 119.00 


ARBRE » FARE RTE » WER DR PRE » ABI BAZ A © RGR 
Wi» imeFAI © 


OE Bag BF iil] HE SB PRE + 25.00 


AGA CE » A MRBBRWMEZERRER » LFA CAE HE + ZARB + RE 
> MATT Bch BE > Ee SE ~ SC EC TRE » BMI © 


vf Biel “Ey Hill FRE Ree 22.00 


ie > Sitti » BPRS HE ER » Pree Laie 5 BARB > LICH MBE 
SE » SRB > nt > HT > BR RB ~ CR MAM » BPN o AMBRE CKE » Mmwz 
at ae 9 HERG R ie Se R Ste 7 ME © 


By REE Ce) Fx + 42.00 


PLES CARB » eR RRAR AA 3 Mo Rhee > SAR ~ EE 
RRR RAILS » ELRAF o 


Ff Bl EC FE SP Ws Ry = 20.00 


AT ERATE » DSC] > RBS > > SRILA > SORTER ~ HSE ~ HU SLRS 
DSR GAR » DRGRSREL » iM RA—MICK AZ TE © 


PG ESE Ca) iH  ¥ 125.00 


Ac HP ES rh SL TRAE SE © RE ae » SERA RHABE » DEEL PHRESCRTER » URZERIERAYH » 
8 FL HE HE + SICA ~ BB EE + OE» PEE + BAY. » OBE gE 
o DUCE » SU GEIE » RENE » ya Sse Rigese o 


rf id Se Se at TEER hae 22.00 


REACH » BHiha » BAG > ASB. AGB RZ eR s POB+— HM » TRAE Bo 
RR 3 RARE B oF RR A Gk © 


TERE BAB SBR = 24.00 
ABA NHE » WSRIRBMEZEH FE + ACT BAB » ISRIT AT Ba »» ABER O 
RAPA PR (— a) ee e 37.00 


ABT A SE » BOR TUR ACE AE » (PAZ BSE » EME BARR 2 
ft» BAAR BALA DLO PEAT » MEAT 5 EA HAGE © 


seis 4p Be Re 17.00 


ABADAM : iS RG ABRA > SSAA » Reet SREB AR 5 R= BAH 
Be SUE » SURA SPAR HIE ZAM » Titiaeh AER ALF ° 
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Raia Lies mH % =—-22.00 


AR ULRE SCR » PANERAI AACE o NATE » LEADS » SHERFAPIEG » Je 
DUPRE HE AA TREE BE 5 FHP A RRS A > RA BAA 
- BIRR AZ ELE » TIM LEE MATE © 


FB HE DHE Be e 22.00 


AMR eRe fl EELS ROAD 9 Bir ATER » IM DUPERE 5 MERPRA EAE » BEDI 
IMI AS Sie 46-0 AEM » HEE 0 


iF 3 R28 cm) wm ti 100.00 


A COREE RAE » WAOERE » TERE o SHEE AZ RE » EMT ZAR » 9 
SOAP TACK » FSVUOE EL ZRNA Se o TRAGER » ALA » FRIEZE © 


FP Pa ob Aw FF 25.00 


HMM SEA: » ERMA, PRA » HDG RR EL TATE o AR: T rRRRAM) » BIA 
BR » HMM AOA » ARIE » HELE © 


fal bs sb ARG Ri 21.00 


AEE PRINS » Sime THEE 9 ATRL IRA RRA: » TERRE » BAM » T7307 
FER « 


% RB RG # 20.00 
AME GYR EAR AIR CLE» TEESE » BEBO © 
ee HR RB oS kh # 25.00 


AGNES 2 > 3c Poti BE ~ BOE + PETA » RRC » RAATIRER © ett 
ft > MHRRPLH o 


Pa Hat we a ee 20.00 
ACH LILHE » HRP» PEE + PL BARE 2» DLT PAL ~~ ISS © 
Pere AR se TB 4 21.00 


ABS+xH » ADAG Z BABE ~ BOGE » DITA BRIBES DR HE » 167 RF o Hep 
BRIE SESE » Me toFERE CB ISTO © 

iF SB (—) zm ¥ 22.00 
ABAD REM » AAR IBIE » SHARE » =A AE o REMIT » Pepe 
— (ESL EEE » PEAniat © 


ys SR (=H) KH kK ¥ 46.00 


AAT: AML ILRE » PLA BE » RAZ BH fill > EK + 3c | PO MATS » ME 
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SIME » WTR ACLIABE + MAB «ACHES PERE ACT + 2 5 Sir AS 0 INARI 5H 
i sp mii 4 25.00 
AERA GES EZ BE » BATHE » SLR ELBE © 
HF Br RB se POR 21.00 


BRL » BAAD » DICH BA » SRE RAE o AZ » PSE TUBAMR . BH 
BUG ~ FAM Gp > LG MGR RT » RSX » PAM AA ia © 


vf BB Ue FR: ld 3B hi 3 99 .00 


FR RET OT RAZ) » HAE RR. ie EG » TERM Bee 
* WER RERE ARR » PMA » BLA REE » BLS OE » 1 
EZ EIR © 


BASIE RAE ZS sh C—) i RF 22.00 


A EPRR EL RARRE o F—MBARA RHR PRU » AS BUBB PIP PBR © Ht 
RE » RG » RASA o 


iL ¥ 4% # c—m) hae he 34.00 
AAR AR PELE » RRA GUE ~ PARKA » AES » MEEPS o BRAC ILT 
The TE SEEM RAO ALE » WTTIE s TRA AE » RSE o BRMNABIAT H 
F-BRAP i BAER » BHR © 

Bhd Dd a a ERA # 21.00 
A MEDS Bai Gg PAZ Ve ~ AE ~ RCPS + BESTS » Ee ES Hifi o BARR [Bra 
HERTS | » FUME » THE TR 

ih we Fee EK 22.00 
AMAR ZAEME RTD » AAR o BB+ » IAGERITS » MERA HER aR 
HS o FTMRBRAKIC WZ PEAY » MULAN EMS TR » BA PEs (Lae HER ee 
Be » BTA BK H o 

SS #0 FE RE 21.00 
HAASE TH] » GRANGE RHEE » JERK » BURGIEHE o ATER MABE ~ HBT + HERG » EH: 
HABGIZHS o RAGE » BHR o 

f WH @ mi 21.00 
RHEL LEELA o AMPS KARTS TR ~ BRS » DED » HHS 
BAIR © 

HRA AE (—) MERE 20,00 
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APA MIRIAM » RELGOTAZ ESET » RICRPEER » (ATTA © 


Contemporary China 


PARMA RE (=m) hy MME AS SE 67.00 
AMR EM » RRA ATER ¢ AAAS » PRANERE © 
PIR MAAS (=m) ZR RR EE hi 84.00 


AEA CRB TE | » HARASS > NRE RRMAR ARR ee » (AR AZ 
StH © PIR A SH: » ILE + YABB! + IS: » ES + RE + RSH 9 SER 
WO-+-+G i © 


PRR ARERR (=a) ER AE i 70.00 


> ER FARE RMSE | HR» AA RRR S14 ER » REZ BRET » Ft 
Wetec VO IU » ART CH » ALABE o 


PRR MABE Cm) ie FLW HE 45.00 


AGRE APRAAR » SARI RID » SERA IGR + MERA » Tk 
HAAR ZAR » AMBRE © 


PRR TEE (mm) FRA 44.00 


ABATE 9 HN RMRAE o RB BNLDGK » HMA RIS » AAT PEER 9 He 
BRE Z IRI © 


1 A AF BA c raat) WR AE 56.00 


AMR LUT CAEN » A TT BEI, » FM » NTSB + SBT + BIE 
RK + BRK EE > MAME 


POH mH (Am) RI 121.00 
ARES IAEA » SAM» 301622 ER 9 A/V» LRA » EAM © 

OF Biel ic Fy A BR 3 4 PEF A 27.00 
ABB RB + SSE » RMA Rie ~ BG BAR. SCR AHEY TE » BAER © 

Fp BES Ba SP MH Ct) RH + 98 .00 
AAT PGR Z Rs IR BR > BURR > AMREMD: ~REREMZERE > ARBMK: Bw 
FW BGT » DANTE + PARES » SLAB IBR § ATE EZ TY =» RK 


RM» LBAMR° SRA » PAKS BAB MRMR » MCL R BAL s Oe BART MET 
J BRE > HMAC TTT | ARE » AISISUIRAITE FA © 


Fp EES a fil) 3 5B wetting 3 13,00 
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AR BGE » AOE 4h OB RP» SCR — 4 Be se SR BS BEG © DEH 4-E 
9 BRR MRERFE hh - MTL RAKALRZER » BEG » KRM o 
PRAT RE Cam) Ah = 42.00 


AREER SFR SE NE » PR RE REE A o AERIS » Spit 
BRA > Pipe > TEBE > WBE » BABE » BRB » BEL AEM » WINE RRBK » BP 
Flo 


SEE HY Fie (at) PI Fe 22.00 
AEEAR » —+RH c HME RS MCh; AMER RIMM s At: Rik 





£R—RASR » RMER—RAGR > REER ROOM ; RRMBMRA HS 
Bie » MIRA AS HARE © 

BHERIE RR iS 6.00 
ALE GL: » ML RE » (DE ERE HR 

FE BB Bd RA PE Pesthy 5.00 


AER RSA HF RMN ER 9 A BC io RETR PARES » SEGAL RY + MBB: ~ ALARM, > 1K 
FERRO RP » ADLER © 


x i ik FE Pesthy 11.00 
AMA VEE: OB RES » RBS > ERS AT » TETRA » RAR ACM » He 


WEI BE » BBG MS » EMER ATEo AEMAIRE ESM » LR » He 
RASS » TH AA MEA ae A — TAKE © 


HSRERRGBA ZAR | itty 7.00 
ABR BLK MKD» KWH RAERACAZAARMA » ROH OH BG + 31 
(aE ~ EOS > La > Ba» GS AE » TIER » HRREUELE » TT LBA BS © 

PRA BRBAA SH RE Ue i a 15.00 
ABABPMABLEBRAAGE » RRB HAT o AREER + RRB ERSTE 
PER ie ~ AFLG ~ HATTIE » PEMA TAAN © 

Pm RPA (a) Mem a 40.00 
AC ee» MALACHITE ~ A RIS PRE + BBE MET, » DIL EAE 
TEMES » BEULAH » MPR HAIMA © 

FE Bg a i i ee 3 24.00 
ABER AAMMEZLAA » 4 FASEB > DI BAS Es PRT 
RES thi EMR 7 BR ARK PMs RABE AES RMR »s RHKEKERA 
BH » HAPEHAMEZ AH © 
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BAAN HF Ba LE HF il BE aE Hi 22.00 
AMAA RDLIA » RMA MEL ERE » RZ MARR » INR » MZ ° 
Ob TI FEL SLi SL BL ie ie 22.00 


AMALIE » SERMONS >» BMA REZ » BEBE AK 5 MU AR 
PPE > WAAR » FEDERER » ROSTER © 

Ff fi] REC oagR) B ht ¥ 91.00 
AMS RPE EB > PADRE CRE SUILGE » USSR PRL » PEM © BR 
MEMGEAZ IE » FER » DESERET DIPA » FAREZCHT PEA BEL » RREIKPBEFEZIFE » 
DEAREST » ARR » BAPE » LET ALES o 

SEW 3c 46 FA SERN Rey 22.00 
AEBS EMM: 9 TORICMR » WBLLBER » FIREBHAARBIAZAR » DRM 
WR o EATER » REE oA > BLA FEES GE © 

ip #8 4E HR Cam) HE ar BA LH AS Ea 640.00 


“Ase FRM UO t+ 5 DUAR, = EMORY ~ KBE ~ BIS » (HOLA TAHT 
ZAG © BS AE: DAE» UAE » DO SAE » DUE OUZE + OPA + DE 
4645—iit © 


Chinese Geography 


HP Sh ERATE (—) Rt 22.00 


ARAL ELAR RM » ABATSH » ANH S ~ HERM BEM HICH ~ HRS 
KEES: > PEPER + 42h ~ AEE: ~ ME: + BE + PE REM « TE + HEE 
HAR o 


i BARRE Pests + hd 20.00 


AR ABA L H > HTL > AA ~ ME ~ Hy ~ BEAK ~ ES » SRI MRBS » HH AZ 
» RAARM ARR S BB Zo 


rf pl th 7B Ca THR + 44.00 
AAR » P— + — PRR AMES » P=MURRB UM » PRR RHE 
Alo 

rp i ve TF Pik 7 22.00 


AETHER LR BIS > HELI > KEL ~ MEELIS > RRA BRED » H 
BERRI E AREER L RZ EF ° 
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ra NZE Ca) RA ESE 42.00 


ABA RCH » AKAMAI EES » FEAL ANZ EK > 7KIC > KGB» KCB > KANG » 34 
Faw © 


FE BB aE HEE + we *¥ 28.00 


A BLARARBELAMS ERE » SERRE AMS » EE Ri» RARE TEAMED » 
MEA DAERAH AK SC »» AAR © 


PRA peas 21.00 


AGM EE > RHADSL-RCHERAORR » TAS ERRBACS RMAC eZ et 
» DERM AD RABI © 


1 Bl 4 th (=a) PI 42.00 


AGH iA ILI > HB > REBT » PPR RRR + A > Bo 
PEt » MMII BEBE o PEMA TE » ATED ALF © 


PRB SAM =m we 75.00 


APRN RA RARE BRR » DARBY ° PSA TERRA CASE ~ AREER » + 
Hb fh PERO ~ BSS HA ~ REI RAE GE BEAR + PEAK BERRA » 
BEDARD » BAA ARE > BRAGA PLUSH o WBZ AHH +s MM ~ 
FUSES » mW ALF © 


PR REAR (=a) RAH 50.00 


ABARAB ERG » (iL RESCH ZIM ° AA WIESE > ARE > SK ~ JF 
9 BTU SR » WN RADE Ai Ae SW » SHH © 


1 a i SE (C=) Re 42.00 


AAAS RN» AE TASRICETR » AK DERE » DLT einSARRE » SEA IIR Ma © 
PUR AAS A-H » LBD FEY 


Pi Le (=a) ie 3 Bd thd 63.00 
AGATE » DHRGRE ALE BORELARES © 
Pi 2 5h (C=) NSE ik + Ha 42.00 


ABABA » VERA RR a OP » BRACE ARRAS » RATES| » 
xEr mail © 


HE a aS Ai (Cm) Cid (=a) RIK 80.00 


ABECSRR—+ = HAE » FRB » 7A RR > HE > AD > Ga > ABT» 25H» 
BS > BERGER » SHS » SrA © 
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Ff fi PE St Fa SC —9p) peed 


ACES » TF A eR CR ~~ AB + AS ~ BES ~ NO » SEED » TH 
FLAG o SSE RE + A OS + ME + BS »» 2 
» PEANBEAA o AAS » HEINER © 

Pi Fi EAE A — ae re He Sit + he 21.00 
ABH [MRT] > +R > AMA > SEPT + Te + SAR > 
AC + 369% > AHWR > BEBE + 205 + RK + BEE » AREER » (RPL IRE» WR 
Bi— LP o 

HEAL ALA HTK C— ERE ¥ 
ASHE FMM > PLRSR A BILE EEE + EE + AA + PI > QI > TR ~ BORO RAZA 
PRE ILA SHB 5 He » RAAT + BU ~ OTE > A ~ BE ~ AC 
BOF ~ PE RHLTES 0 

Sie FH & BP AEE 25.00 
AN GRR » PRR] >» MRE » ARE » MGI RR » Baew4 
REALE © 

SEF Ly Hh TT Eke + 18,00 
AMES TR 04  ELSE » PARE HABE » SRE ILE o ARI AR 
CA DLBUS ATE » EGR RRIK 0 

TP iE FR ih FTE HH BT #F 28.00 
AERA AEE BD » VERZE o AAA CH » AEREDLIETT LL » ——-PRPR DIE » 
AASLI » ROAM MEY SH © 

Heke A (— iD Rk 42.00 


A IE > SRL BOR AAS » RARER >» SOE > Te 0 


42.00 


22.00 


Chinese Literature 


PB CAFE RE 3 20.00 
ARTESIA RS » RASC » THEO OM > USS 
HAG » HP PAHE TETRA © 

x ER i UR 22.00 


AES FE » SCNT TERE 5 HET SCH RE + SEK ~ RETR ~ ROP 5 MTT HE 
PEK >) > Bed > We + SCH ERE » INDUAAT 5 FRR SOR © 
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XE <M FRe £ 34.00 
FALE > HPAL: » SCBA ELPA » MANATEE » CBRL BOANUBEIR » 
FA BSCR PASTA 5 PBR ec Pe > EMAL BRRAHRAER » DRA BAe 

, ROR: EA ACRE © 

pa ee Pap iS. 25.00 


AEA+—E » PARMA Hit > HSMP > RAM KABAAKE » Ww Lae 
Fk. © 


1 ag aa cies (a) Ma 40.00 


ACME SE ALTE » TRAE ~ HERE + Uk ~ Ss + Ey ~ ANE ~ Rd + 70 ~ REE» BCR 
SE » WARTIL ETE » PRESTR » FEMI RZ TM o 


ay 3 REC hi 25.00 
AER EE » TEORESE © FMC » BAH o HURINTR » BATE o BRITA » ER KE Oo 
SHH 6 Gites Sh C—m Zak & 48.00 


REA | SEEPS » ARMKAD o ABA A » ME » Hee 
MITES » VRIBWRERAK » AINE » BITMR o 
Re tf ZB REE tf 25.00 


APRARHETAR » MSR > MLA o PAAPES/IMESLIEM » HIRATA NA REE » Dis, 
aa © 

a se a 3 ti 25.00 
Ac PRUE > RMS AR » AAR » ROKK » AILRIR 5 MINA EAM » BAERS o BRU 
BE » MRM © 

gm & & hi 21.00 
ACRES [WMG] CE » MRS + TCH ~ RI ASST > UIA ~ RE 
BRE » HE © 

ih pig i #5 ti 25.00 


ARR ich » HHA BS > STE: BTA Se » RI TAAL M » B= HASLER » BY 
BRA RH) 4 » eA HER © AT ERIOLRTERE » Tee Ri » HEARN HT © 


HB RF SB (mat) Bite 42.00 


AGERH TAK » RAFKRRBRLH » FEARHKAFRRAZLAM > CRETE RK~ R 
Ht > RAZ BAR » DLA © 
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of ab a ee me 3%, 22.00 
Acie aye RIS we + HM + PERK > AER — Mo A+R o Ah ~ i ~ ii 
HE 9 SCALE » TEBE » GE AHWIA » 4 MTS » TAM » Aine © 

Ff a cath 3B Can) ER # 34.00- 


ACHAT VOR » ARR dh tiie » BHA Hic ZI + RA 5 DEP Se > ERO ~ AA» SRK 
Uy 52 TSE HE Eo REL REHS » TEA FLAIR © 


Ea a 5 DRE 20.00 
AEA MRS ZIT + ECR 2 TO» TR REET » FABLE © 
Wl pea) BE ts Gi # 3.00 


Ax UE Ge BS > TASER RARE SE 5 DL NRE » RM ~ De 
> KAR > BK ~ Wee » IME » A— il © 


FB 7p aE Sa + 21.00 
ASAE ADORE » REUPTAKE) RAE» RAPT IES » NE EB 
» DAMHAR BRS  © 

ERAS AE mek + 20.00 


ABATE » AUER LI + OR ~ Re LZ ie 5 PEE REAR s LES 
PRUE AAS » PRAT RE Ze BR © 


BURR SCBBIE (— a) BE ta 49.00 
“PASSES PEATE ERE TR EB FOZ SCR A» PUTA 7M » SINR » HOT > 
WK > BUI UUIBL » PIA oR RS ee SOMES HE » okt ROR RE TEA © 

Wig EL ey 35 A= Rie 22.00 


ASE AR RY 9 VBR 9 LNT EER TT °K RAE RES » AEE 
EE BME » RELA PE SCA & > BARC EATT © BS MBER MDSE » fit 
HITS » ROA RETR » I ATHBIH © 


FA ERE Fate # ne 
Ac PET AERA TA » MEE ASE » TCL » FT PR RE 
RBH © 

Ae Bib fat We Eee a 21.00 


AS ERE AR » ACHR —HLAGL AEA » CURRED RIE DE AUER RITES © Sri Fra 
WPI HEMEL TINH H » Hmm EE HF © 
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is PY) BCA Rn # 20.00 
AGE » RGA ERR + A AME 5 MHL 5 Bhim Re ZB 
PE 5 RMI SZ PLE © 

Chinese Art 


Kh it Fiji | 20.00 


APNARM ELT > MLE > RRR AR IR » eZ 
iit 0 ) 


Vf a RE AR RK SE we HASETE 36.00 
AEE RA BRERA Ein > ARB ETTE » RUM » SOR » HIT AE o 
PER ABE Wits FTF 50.00 


AHARRS REMARK » BRD ih » AEDT o AERO + RRO s R/RES+ 
Oi > BERR + TORO +A + PACER + PRM » SE-B o 


Vf fold SS eR EE AGRE HE 40.00 
Ax AER BRR AR LL SEE SAT ESE PR RR» BR AM ~ TE 9t BR  AL 


py 0 

WA A JBL IG (=a OF Bt BA tL LS) ha 68.00 
Are RRA Ti A AS» REP RHA » LLC SARACRTD © HScae rE » 3B 
EDGER © 


Bibliography 
ial a bg Ac SEE ae 99.00 
ABATE: BAM » RRKAEKBMABVA » RIKER GA REE s SOE » URE 


Wes BS SHUM > RARE 5 BURR > WET SAMA SS BE > LIAR ESE 5 BADR 
MiKo —0k » EHRSBA 


(el) iad REC — +) Bas 30.00 


| 7S Se > PL a ET 9 laa » TTC » Pie 
GRE © FETAL BRA oie © 


Hh fy ER a BRR Bh 25.00 


FS GRISEA BREE > SHG » REET RN o ARR » RHA ASR EME o BAS 
HO + RAK > BABA HMA MR ARTAR > VREBEM > FRR o 
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Chinese Culture 





Fp SEES wy HH Ni iad BBR Ceo) RL fil ER Aad 99.00 
AcE ROR» DIR 4 /\REREE » TERE BSE RS RRs 
#51] RHR TU » SAT AES » TRF A o HARD : BBO U4 5 Dh AES 
SEN s LEFCIA GARE BAM > +E ARS REHM » WON AE So 
APSARA » HAE AER © 

UE 3K ee a A Off [ial BI 25.00 
Ac RRS ATS ESE i ET Ro DA ARE © HT RBS +R 
4 ~ HAGUE » NEPA o SPRGHEDI » BETES © 

FR Ohi its 30H | xz 2 & 22.00 


bE Mciae » DASCHT Yb RAE » GaSe > PSS ~ Ge. EE. RICE + CH. RKB 
BAR GBS > AAD > TORT» BT PP» BARS © 


VERT ti 30H 5 | a se & 24.00 


Aa ME BR = AR AED » BS ESE PTT LE ee RS 9 SRILA ER 
» PMH: » TIM GH > RS + PEE GB > BH A HRMS » DAE o 


Modern Citizens’ Library 600 vobs. in 6 Series 
Taipei; China Culture Foundation NT$ 12,000.00 


Series | 100 vols. Ni 2,000.00 | eesee—) ms 5 Be 
em eseC—) Bet # 11.00 

=! BoE BEE we weeds a 11.00 | #eRRCMKEC=) wet # 11.00 
Rik ew a nr a 11.00 | yam ec AER eee 22.00 
SOAR EE AE ie ti 11.00 oe RF Hi 25.00 
FAs PE Mieke Mi 811.00 | meee (—) ee # 17.00 
Part sis. ait ta 11.00 Hi HE (—) ez # 22.00 
fag AC we ea RK Brie i 11.00 | puareRae—) & @& * 17.00 
= Bae PEA Elie —) ee a 11.00 | pu eeeEC—) & BB MB 22.00 
> BRE sen Ba C—) RH 4 11.00 MBIEH(—) i Mt 868.00 
Bid 42 LM 9 DY 31 PT Witeae = 25.00 | smaeTeRC—) i it = 8.00 
MER ia BR (— baa eR Hi 11.00 ET ADRRE(—) See = 21.00 
PHC H ie — ) SHE M (11.0 | £549 C—) EAE = 14.00 
PARES ie = )HKH 5 HF ad eR & BF 25.00 
ae RAK MM (11.00 | RAB veRC—) & eB # 20.00 
ee FF tina SE EC PO) Ff BAS Fro a (—) & @ # 17.00 
oe RK fi 11.00 BE A RRB 20.00 
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FA BEBE A SA ° 
ABA EWE H 
A i 

PRBBE 

a eee S| 
MR 

* #8 

FA fe BS ANT BE 
a RK 

FA BBC er fil) BE 

FA PG 2e 5 FC —) 

FA Pa 225i He (—) 
Ris RE RC —) 
Rig AE RG —) 
PAE (—) 
Paes R(—) 
F—FUF-KBRC—) 
Fo FHF-ABR(—) 
‘rE 

HOPE it 

FABIA iF(—) 
BB riC—) 

A BRS Hi —) 
RSE Ri (—) 
FA Se ie (=) 
TE FRE 

te FRE Hh BR 
PER 

SACP ESC 
BRaSrh AE A —) 
eA aC — ) 
RAB hit 
RK 

RRB wah 

‘- HRE Ase 

Sh PE ae 

EM IE 

4S hah 


ye 
hat oF 
S ik 
i 


1p 
ad 
Si Bi OR OR OR OR OR OR OR OR aR Oe i oe Ra 


4 
| 
ka 


mi Il 
RAE 
RATE 
Re 
URS 
RS 
KAR 
BHA 
BF F 
ih ite Hac 
ik = 
ik 
Ee a 
BAZ ie 
Briti Fd 
FR mL 
MRA 


O¢ OR oe OR oe oR Oe Ta Hs 


ake 


Oe OR OR TG oR aR ok 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
17.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


13.00 | 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
59.00 
59.00 
25.00 
25.00 
21.00 
25.00 
21.00 
21.00 
25.09 
25.00 
25.09 
25.00 
17.00 
25.00 
25.00 
29.00 
20.00 


25.00 


22.00 | 
25.00 | 


14.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
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AER (—) 
PAR C=) 
FRR TAB C—) 
PeR TE (=) 
ab ria Baas 


oe 


ih eS ae 
EI E RE RHI 
RCRALRGR 
THRE A ee HE ii 
PAVE BR Bis ( —) 
PEE Raia BA ( — ) 
PFET Ee Be (=) 
Pa FER BGR Ba ( a ) 
RE HEC —) 
RABE EC —) 
AERA 

ARAL 

Co aes 
BAER E 
Sa IE 

FA BG AE et AC —) 
HF BR Aaa AC —) 
UE {CA BRR tie (—) 
ERA BM ie (— ) 
{CA RM fie (=) 
Baty |e 

nt 6 

hh 86 

SS ae 
ates 


Series Il 


Bg Bee 
ES ame IC HR | 
bar 


100 Vols. 


| MEE ie RB 
| ag EE 


i i 25.00 
 @ # 25.00 
GME 25.00 
RGHER 25.00 
—Biae 25.00 
RE BF 25.00 
Mite # 25.00 
Wi # 25.00 
aie 17.00 
fa # 25.00 
i 20.00 
iz # 20.00 
Wik 3 20.00 
Witte # 17.00 
FH # 21.00 
Byh # 18.00 
# Fh 3 20.00 
ee wet te 17.00 
KB 25.00 
GB FH 20.00 
BA H 22.00 
Witt 20.00 
Raitt # 20.00 
cae 25.00 
ERHAE 25.00 
= #8 25.00 
BRE # 25.00 
WEE fi 25.00 
& % 25.00 
hi #€ i 25.00 
Bitte 20.00 
wit # 25.00 
NI¢ 2,000.00 

EER i 11.00 
ey # 11.00 
Pr EEE AE = 22.00 
H M tH 22.00 
mit 21.00 
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Chinese Culture 








Ait Bw 

EFT Hii (—) 
EFT Fi —) 
Pa 5 3c { tite fit (—) 
FF Bd 52 gt 
JER ie (—) 

MS ALAR 

Zs R(—) 

ys R(—) 

FA ie Bed EH —) 
Pp ae Bed SP $C — ) 
Fp ae BRB] Se A =) 
MEMBSC (time (—) 
MBC (tie —) 
EMAC ime =) 
Bi 30 Cie eC —) 
Ri 3c (time —) 
BiG 3c (Cie EC =) 
BB 8 8 eC —) 
Rie a BC —) 
BR Be k=) 
FA ce 8 CO) 
ABBR B48 RCT) 


BLE BAB ROS) 
FF Uc Fs BA BR fil BE SR 
rine SH — ) 


FE RBC ie 1B 8 Fe il] BE SR 
aC —) 

tala el eh AB 5G HE SE 
ime e( =) 


FA PR 22 38h 5k C =) 
FA BW 32 5 5 CPO) 

FF PG 205 BC) 

FH RY ine 8 (—) 
FH Be 52 ine ( — ) 
FU BET ACR 
BEA (—) 
BER (—) 
XRBERC=) 


AM 
cae # 
ERM 
Oi 
G 
i 
ie HAS 
ae Ay 
ihe AA 
PARES 
PRAR IEG 


og a oe oe oe oR oe Se 


NEG 
ea ae 
BES we 
imi ZR 
A 
Wi AHR 
With 
RA 
WA 
fe HS ae 


ape SL GA 


ihe SIS Gay 
G 
GR 
EMI 
ihe SF 
ihe HW Se 
RY tie 
Fe 
ea 
ea 


21.00 
22.00 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
25.00 
20.00 
21.00 
25.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


¥% 21.00 


21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
17.00 

2.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 


21.00 
21.00 


21.00 
25.00 
23.00 
25.00 
13.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
20.00 


20.00 | 
20.00 | 





Be LARA APC—) 
Be LARK A PC —) 
4 BURR 

FF ey HIG (—) 
‘AHI (—) 

FF BO PERE IG (—) 
FF Be ERE iC —) 
FF BE 5B aC —) 
FF BOE 58 HBC) 
FA RE 52 EEC =) 
FS Lg 

HAGE (—) 
HAGE (=) 

FA BR GEC —) 

FA ag J sSC—) 

FF Bd EAE OS 

FA Base (—) 
rh aSe(—) 
hrs (—) 
rap rse(—) 

FAB se( =) 
FAY 32 5i(—) 
FAB] 22 5 (—) 

TE FREI —) 
TEARS —) 
HAR 

Wye AAS 

Ye PE 
Hep Ee 

Fe HBAS. 

PE RAGBRA 
TREC —) 

if CES —) 

Batt Hese( =) 

a REE 
KARE —) 
TKR) 
ECA ZK3C RR 
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HHS 
He IS fa 
BIH ti 
Tm 
Tits # 
Ke 
KG 
Ait gn Ge 
Aan Se 
Aan Se 
Bs Piles SB 
ihe OC eae 
ihe Re aS 
RA eT Se 
RA SF 
= tM 
ma 
Rah + 
He x Fi th 
eX i = Ga 
Hee (id = 
PI oa 
MSR Ha 
F—- 
iF — 
PRAES 
ba [Ss 
Pegse 
LEK 
FEM 
Ry 
BH 


Oe OR Os oe Oe Oe Te i oe ok Ta ok 


21.00 


21.00 — 


22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 
22.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
22.00 
21.00 
21.00 
28.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


22.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
25.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
25.00 
18.00 
18.00 
21.00 
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WA K , 


FB Citk RC —) 
ra Bas Hake (—) 


eS BIG 
EH 
ABS 
FERC 
eR Fi tee (—) 
fit BO Fie EC —) 
PARMA 
BAPE AL 
BeShee ima 

RB te(—) 
EER ia —) 
aa 
LF ie —) 
CBR ia (—) 

FH BAC HRs —) 
Ha ASC ietie (—) 
Rape 


Series Ill 


BSS 
MOE ee =i 


100 Vols. 


B) 
Bante 


42 oR (lal 
ER 
Vikiwe 
KF 
ihe Sete 
RMI 5 
ih RSH 
ih SF 


bE 7k a * 


BERGE 
Het 
eae 
eR 
Wl) 
FRE 
(GRR 
HR 
RAE 


Si ok OF OR OR OR Te ie Oe OR 


22.00 


21.00 
21.00 
22.00 
25.00 
25.00 
13.00 
24.00 
21.00 
17.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
25.00 
17.00 
17.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 


NT$ 2,000.00 


ei 


BRIAR Se) FRESE 
BRAC fie) FRESE 


Fd AK ps Bh Se 


KAFSS 


Fe Ba Hc wa RC) a A 
ee Ed HP a RC —) a A 


Gil Bt A Re 
FAH 
EF EE Tita RIF 
Heer BRAS 
BGS R(—) 
KRGGH R(—) 
BAS R=) 
BAS RCM) 
AGS RC) 


EAE 
HEX 
Kaa % 
awh 


ms 
me i 
ET oe 
at oe 
eR & 


6.00 

6.00 
21.00 
21.00 
11.00 
28.00 
20.00 
20.00 
22.00 
17.00 
17.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
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RAS —) 
HA A —) 
fate Re 
BEER NSB 
Pe ec SE —) 
is Bice (— ) 
HES 
Eine (—) 

iE Rie =) 
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Tsao Wen-yen. ed.: The Law in. China 
as Seen by Roscoe Pound. 
Rational. Approach to 
Crime and Punishment 


Agricultural Geography of 


Taiwan. 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 

Tsao Wen-yen: 

NT$38.00 (US$1.20) 

Chang Jen-hu: 

NT$20.00 (US$0.60) 

K. Y. Yin: My Views on Taiwan’s 
Economy. 


H. H. Ling: The Industrial Development 
of Taiwan. 

Hollington K. Tong. General Ideas about 
Journalism. 

Hsu Chung-pei: The Position of Women 
in Free China. 

Chen Chi-ying: Fool in the Reeds 

Wang Shi-chen. ed.: Red Terrors on the 
Mainland. tr. by Yuh Feng- 
chih 1957. 3,292p. 

George K C. Yeh  Satellization Is War. 

Tsui Shu-chin From Academic Freedom 
to Brainwashing. 

Yang Ming Shan Institute: People’s Com- 
muné in Communist China. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 

Yang Ming Shan Institute: Current Eco- 
nomic Situation in Mainlénd 
China. 1959. 


NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 
NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 
NTS 4.00 (US$0.20) 
NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 
NTS30.00 (US$0.90) 
NTS 3.00 (US$0.10) 


NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


N6 30, Section 2, Chimig Shan Pei Roda 
Taipei, Taiwan, Chine 
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A brand-new standard edition— 
One of the Four Cardinal¥Documents in*World Classics: 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Published by 


The National War College 
Republic of China 


in celebrating 


Chiang to the 3rd Term 
of Presidency 


Editor-in-Chief 
Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


It is the most complete, best standardized edition of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s works 
ever published. During compilation of this great masterpiece, various editions of Dr. 
Sun’s works have been consulted and cross.examined to produce such a genuinely 
latest edition. And, moreover, 110 pieces of Dr. Sun’s original articles never appeared 
in other collections before are included in this volume, with a text of over two 
million words. 


This book bound in one volume de luxe is divided into two parts. Part I in- 
cludes the ‘‘Outline for National Reconstruction,’’ ‘‘Fundamentals of National Re- 
construction,’’ ‘“Three People’s Principles,’ the ‘‘Manifesto of the First National 
Convention,’”’ and related documents. Part II is sub-divided into manifestoes, letters, 
messages, speeches, talks, special articles and miscellaneous writings, under five groups 
according to the five stages of the Nationalist Revolutionary Party, the Kuomintang, 
all arranged chronologically. 


This book has a frontispiece of the photo of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and a map of the 
network of railways according to the ‘‘International Development of China,’’ both in 
color, and a section of indexes for easy reference. 


1,200 pages 7 x10'/, inches 2 illus. Paper binding NT$180.00 
oe 


General Agency 


United Publishing Center (HF kA PS 


30, Sect. II, N. Chung Shan Road, Taipei. Tel. 35455 
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| The Re-election of President 
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° JOURNAL OF 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CHINESE 
LITERATURE OF 
TAIWAN NORMAL UNIVERSITY 





No. I 1957 





CONTENTS 
Foreword Kao Ming 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of Liang Lee Yun-kuang 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of Cheng Yang Shou-peng 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of North Chi Meng Chuan-ming 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of Wei Lai Yen-yuan 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of North Chou Wang Chung-lin 


Appendix: An Outline of the Research Institute of Chinese Literature’s 
Postgraduate Teaching Program for the First Class 








No. II 1958 
CONTENTS 
Foreword Kao Ming 
Rhetorical Principles in the Analects of Confucius Hu Tse-feng 
Rhetorical Principles in Kung Sun Lung Tse Chow Tsin-fu 


Colophon to the Fragmentary Scroll of the Historical 
Record of Ssu-Ma Chien Discovered at Tun Huang Chiao Yen-kuan 


Notes on Some Ancient Chiness Works on Linguistics Lin Ming-po 
Critical Inquiries on Some Works About Chinese Calligraphy 
and Painting in Various Dynasties with Reference to 
Their Authenticity Chuang Shen-ching 
Appendix: An Outline of the Teaching Program for the Second Term 
Postgraduates at the Research Institute of Chinese Literature 








No. Ill 1959 
CONTENTS 

Foreword Kao Ming 

An Examen on Books Quoted in ‘‘Chow-yi-cheng-yi’’ Wang Chung-lin 

Principles of Cheng’s Commentaries on ‘‘Mao-shih’’ Lai Yen-yuan 

A Bibliography of Studies on Chuang Tsu Ma Sen 

A Bibliography of Studies of ‘“Wen-hsiian”’ Chiou Shieh-you 
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A Finest Collection of Chinese Books and Artistic Objects 
(#2 HH x § BB HP) 





United Publishing Center 


China Tourist Service 


(Qs PF mk & B) 
Business and Activities 


(1) To publish leading periodicals: + 
1. **CHINA NEWSWEEK’’ (in Chinese) 


2. “CHINA TODAY’? monthly (in Pnglish) 
3. **CHINESE CULTURE’’ quarterly (in English); 


blish ‘‘CHINA SERIES’’—300 volumes concerning Chinese 
philosophy, history, geography, politics, economics, literature, 


(2) to 


arts, science, and education; 


(3) to associate with more than fifty publishers constituting a 


common market for export trade; 


(4) to compile every month a union catalog of new books pub- 
lished in China (in Chinese and English with notes); 


* . * . ‘ 
(5) to provide information and render service to foreign readers 


interested in Chincse affairs. 





The Building of 
four related firms 


Address: 
30, Section II, Chung 
Shan North Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 








China Public Relations Service 
CHT AMAR MIZE) 


Bustzess and Activities 


(1) To publish ‘Ciiza Yearbock’’ including the 
political, economic and cultural develop- 
ments in Taiwan, the recent conditions on 
the communist-occupied mainland and in- 
ternational relations; 


(2) to answer questions and gather certain 
materials for foreign friends interested in 
Chinese affairs; 


(3) to help develop public relations for Chi- 
nese institutions, associations, commercial 
firms, and factories. 








(HHMI RAP) 
Business and Activities 


(1) To publish ‘Guide Book of Travel ia Taiwan’, 


in Chinese and in English; 


objects of China; 


(3) to provide information and render service 
concerning travels and communications in 
Taiwan for the benefit of visitors. 





and various pamphlets on scenic spots both . 


(2) to publish cards and pictures concerning -} 
landscape, scenery, historical and cultural 7 





ering Arts & Bs 
D 4 Crafts Center 


ic ae 


Telephone: 
417597 for Fine Arts 
& Crafts Center; 
and 35455. 
for the Uniteil 
Publishing Center. 


- 





Fine Arts and Crafts Center 
(a PH x A H) 
Busisess aad Activities 

(1) To exhibit samples of fine arts and crafts: 


(a) reprints of Chinese national treasures of art works 
and masterpieces of contemporary artists, 
(b) Chinese famous handicrafts; 


(2) to associate with more than fifty institutions and workshops 
constituting a common market for export trade; 


(3) to compile a union catalog of Chinese fine arts and crafts 
with explanations; 


(4) to provide information and render service to foreign. cus- 
tomers. 
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